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Can-A-Berry??  Tales 


Clarissa  Shandaille,  ’66 


HEN  the  bitter  showers  of 
April  have  stunned  to  the  root 
the  aridity  of  March,  and 
bathed  every  bird  in  moisture 
whose  quickening  brings  forth 
the  Berries,  when  Aeolus  also 
with  his  honeyed  breath  has 
hastened  the  tender  new  buds 
into  blossom,  and  an  adolescent 
sun  has  frugged  a  half-course 
into  the  Ram,  and  itsy  birds  harmonize  and 
snooze  all  night  with  eyes  open,  so  nature  pricks 
them  in  their  hearts,  then  all  Berries  long  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  visit  renowned  bushes  in  sundry 
different  fields.  And  especially  from  every  bush 
they  go  their  way  seeking  the  shrine  of  Brian, 
a  martyred  Berry  who  helped  them  when  they 
were  frostbitten. 

On  a  day  in  that  season,  as  I  was  biding  at 
the  Briar  Inn  Bush  about  to  start  my  pilgrim¬ 
age  with  devout  heart  to  the  shrine,  it  befell 
that  there  came  at  night  to  that  hostelbush  a 
company  of  full  six  sundry  Berries,  who  by 
chance  had  fallen  into  fellowship.  All  were  pil¬ 
grims,  rolling  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Brian.  The 
bushes  and  thorns  were  plentiful,  and  we  were 
right  well  lodged.  But,  in  brief,  when  the  sun 
had  plopped  into  bed,  I  had  spoken  with  each 


and  every  one  of  them  and  was  quickly  of  their 
company,  and  agreed  to  rise  early  to  speed  our 
course  whither  I  have  told  you.  Nevertheless, 
now  that  I  have  time  and  juice  enough  before 
this  tale  goes  further  (and  a  sad  tale  it  is),  I 
consider  it  is  reason  to  tell  you  all  the  quality 
of  each  of  them,  as  they  appeared  to  me,  what 
sort  of  Berry  they  were,  of  what  position  in  life 
and  how  they  were  accoutered.  With  a  Logan 
I  will  begin. 

There  was  a  Logan-Berry — full-bodied,  with 
a  ruddy  complexion  acquired  by  years  of  good 
and  easy  living.  Everything  and  everyone  he 
loved,  provided  that  he  considered  them  inferior 
to  himself.  Woe  to  any  better  than  he.  All  his 
life  he  had  slaved  to  become  pre-eminent,  to  be 
wealthy  and  rich  and  more  wealthy.  He  sought 
to  dwell  upon  the  higher  and  more  upright 
bushes — the  superior  bushes.  At  last,  he  had 
achieved  his  goal.  At  last  he  could  enjoy  the 
delights  of  his  toil.  Of  course,  he  was  on  in 
years,  but  not  old,  not  old.  He  could  roll  as  fast 
as  the  sprightliest  Berry.  His  favorite  expressions 
were:  “I  have  done  better  than  that  ....  Mine 
I’m  afraid  is  much  better  ....  I  have  a  better 
idea  ....  I  am,  I  will,  I  know.”  His  face,  ruddy 
as  it  was,  would  blanch  stone  grey  if  anything 
disturbed  his  equilibrium,  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
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was  cross-eyed  from  staring  so  officiously  at  the 
belongings  of  others.  Was  their  vest  brighter? 
Did  it  have  25  carat  gold  buttons  instead  of 
24  like  his  own?  And  if  anyone  did  possess 
something  better,  he  would  scoff  and  jeer  at  the 
owner,  and  then,  when  no  one  was  looking, 
he  would  resort  to  foul  crimes  to  darken  the 
splendor  of  such  superior  possessions.  He  must 
have  meant  well  though.  Poor  soul,  he  was  af¬ 
flicted  with  such  a  terrible  desire  to  engulf 
everyone,  to  reduce  everyone,  to  overshadow 
everyone.  This  was  his  nature. 

There  was  also  a  Blue  Berry.  Like  Logan, 
Blue  resided  on  the  higher  bushes.  That  he  had 
been  born  on  such  mighty  bushes  was  evident 
by  his  haughty  roll  and  impeccably  neat,  pro¬ 
portioned  body.  Pride  was  etched  into  every 
contour  of  his  face  and  body.  Undoubtedly,  he 
considered  himself  the  most  godlike  being 
astir  in  life.  It  was  his  duty  to  lead  the  bourgeois 
and  thus  he  meandered  in  politics,  tampering 
with  treaties,  lives  and  peace.  He  was  an  ultra¬ 
conservative  conservative  who  acted  and  thought 
somewhat  liberally.  Everything  was  all  wrong, 
and  how  foolish  everyone  was  not  to  listen  to 
him,  not  to  entreat  him  to  take  full  power  into 
his  capable  hands.  Why,  he  had  solutions  for 
every  problem.  Only  Blue  Berries  like  himself 
should  rule  this  world.  Other  Berries  such  as  the 
Black  ones  should  remain  in  their  proper  sta¬ 
tions — i.e.,  beneath  all  Blue  Berries.  All  the 
Blacks  were  despicable,  loathsome  beings  whose 
chief  pleasure  should  be  to  serve  with  unflag¬ 
ging  docility  the  needs  of  their  master.  With 
regard  to  this  philosophy,  Blue  was  adamant. 
He  even  held  in  tow  two  cringing  Blacks.  They 
were  held  in  check  by  a  long  bramble  rope, 
studded  with  gleaming  thorns.  Whenever  Blue 
desired  their  services  he  would  tug  on  the  rope, 
thereby  squeezing  the  rope  more  tightly  about 
the  stomachs  of  the  emaciated  Black  Berries, 
causing  blops  of  thin  blood-juice  to  ooze  from 
their  internals.  Blue,  like  Logan,  was  in  dire 
need  of  “help.” 

But  not  all  pilgrimages  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  comprised  solely  of  the  aristocratic.  This 
pilgrimage  was  no  exception.  There  were  many 
representatives  from  more  lowly  bushes.  Straw 
Berry,  for  example,  was  one.  She  was  disgusting¬ 
ly  pink,  uncommonly  freckled.  Great  was  her 
passion  for  paint.  She  painted  lurid  shades  of 
red  about  her  mouth  and  black  about  her  eyes. 
Unnatural  hair  grew  in  all  directions  from  her 


eyelids.  I  think  Straw  Berry  called  them  “mink 
sexy,  sexy  eyelashes.”  Yes,  that  is  what  she  called 
them.  There  was  even  obvious  evidence  that  she 
painted  her  body  with  some  sickly  flour.  (Not 
that  I  am  wont  to  examine  bodies  that  minute¬ 
ly.)  To  climax  her  sensuous  appearance,  she 
would  spray  (nay,  bathe)  in  an  odor  akin  to  the 
stench  (pardon,  aroma)  caused  by  the  droppings 
of  a  somewhat  indelicate  cat.  Her  conduct  was 
even  more  suggestive  and  grotesque  than  her 
appearance.  She  would  cavort  about,  exclaiming 
to  any  male  within  the  radius  of  ten  miles  that 
she  was  in  desperate  need  of  love.  No  one  could 
satisfy  her  intense  .  .  .  intense  .  .  .  intense  .  .  . 
(please,  I  am  mortified!)  ....  With  what  bold 
assurance  she  would  eye  the  prey  (male)  .  .  . 
how  gustily  she  would  smack  her  lips  and  croak 
out,  “I  am  hungry  ...  I  am  famished  .  .  .  .”  Any 
decent  male  would  take  to  the  bushes.  Nay,  in 
fact,  I  chuckle  when  I  recall  the  perturbation  of 
Blue  Berry  when  subjected  to  her  advances. 
Straw,  in  an  emotional  crisis,  had  flung  herself 
upon  poor  Blue,  and  breathing  heavy  hot  air 
about  his  bewildered  face,  moaned,  “Take  me, 
I  am  yours,  darling.”  Needless  to  say,  Blue  al¬ 
most  passed  out.  He  could  only  manage  to  gasp, 
“Ureeka,  ureeka  .  .  .  what  is  this  —  — 

world  coming  to?”  Strangely  enough,  Straw 
was  not  the  least  disconcerted  by  Blue’s  reaction. 
She  just  sidled  up  to  her  next  prospect.  Benedi- 
cite!  Such  outlandish  attempts  to  lure  away  the 
men.  To  my  mind,  smelling  and  painted  so  — 
she  was  a  rancid  rainbow! 

A  Cran  Berry  journeyed  with  this  sundry 
group.  He  too,  seemed  to  be  sprung  from  lower 
bushes.  His  disposition  was  surly  and  hard.  No 
one  ever  talked  to  him;  he  never  talked  to  any¬ 
one.  Monosyllables  were  occasionally  heard,  but 
no  one  could  say  that  he  had  ever  really  talked 
with  this  creature.  Such  vile  habits  possessed 
him.  Constantly,  he  would  ruminate  in  his 
throat  and  then  with  a  gush  of  energy,  would 
spew  forth  spires  of  spittle.  This  was  not  his  only 
evil  habit.  He  was  always  filthy  dirty,  dirty 
fingernails  .  .  .  cabbage  patch  ears  what  with 
the  wax  hanging  over  the  walls  of  his  ears  and 
sticking  to  the  sides  of  his  face.  He  was  an  angry 
Berry.  He  seemed  to  hate  himself  as  much  as 
he  hated  the  world.  Nay,  in  truth,  all  the  hatred 
of  the  world  seemed  to  curdle  on  his  surly  lips, 
upon  the  dour  expressions  of  his  face,  in  his  un¬ 
even  gait,  and  even  about  his  scrawny  frame. 
Black  hair  shellacked  with  grease  grew  in  spurts 
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about  an  ill-shapen  head.  Most  horrible  was  his 
habit  of  belching  loudly  whenever  anything  in 
our  conversation  displeased  him  (which  was 
most  frequently).  Vile  .  .  .  vile  .  .  .  vile  ....  Pray 
allow  me  to  discontinue  with  such  descriptive 
if  not  unchristian  ....  The  fifth  pilgrim  was  a 
Checker  Berry  —  an  intellectual  and  epicurean 
of  sundry  abilities.  If  ever  a  reference  were 
made  to  anything  that  has  happened  since  matter 
mattered,  Checker  would  take  grip  of  the  con¬ 
versation  and  begin  an  annotated  lecture  upon 
a  quite  diverse  subject,  managing  all  the  while 
to  crunch  vigorously  upon  some  original  some¬ 
thing  he  called  “party  foi  grass.”  He  flavored 
his  conversations  with  such  intellectual  verbiage 
as:  “Iccy  Rus,”  “Mammonism,”  “savvey  faire,” 
“fermee  bushes,”  and  eyes  that  were  “blood- 
shotted”  ....  What  an  abhorrence  he  had  for  the 
common  noun!  Adjectives  of  three  or  more  syl¬ 
lables  were  to  be  cultivated,  he  claimed.  Speech 
is  so  very  important  in  the  life  of  a  Berry.  One 
of  his  most  essential  principles  was  to  make  sure 
that  his  listener  understood  exactly  how  he  felt. 
This  could  only  be  achieved  by  saying  the  same 
thing  in  different  ways,  stringing  together  these 
different  ways  by  the  use  of  connectives.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  would  express  agreement  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  statement  thus:  “The  truth  of  that  which 
you  have  just  uttered  and  enumerated  has  now 
sunk  into  the  flesh  of  my  mind  so  that  my  soul 
has  rightly  comprehended  the  context  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  gregarious  truth  of  the 
matter  which  your  tongue  has  proclaimed  so 
irrevocably  that  there  no  longer  is  any  doubt 
in  my  cerebral  cavity  or  hesitation  in  my  spirit 
but  to  seize  upon  what  you  have  previously  pro¬ 
claimed  so  irrevocably  and  to  accept  your  senti¬ 
ment  as  being  of  the  distinguishable  accouter¬ 
ment  of  that  substance  which  we  of  the  more 
highly  intellectual  species  of  the  race  of  Berries 
would  term  as  being  of  the  substance  of  Truth.” 
Any  ordinary  Berry  would  just  have  said:  “I 
understand  you.”  Not  so  Checker.  Involvement, 
complexity,  density,  confusion  —  he  thrived  on. 
Words,  food,  babble  and  more  food.  But  the 
great  intellectual  integrity  of  this  Berry  could 
not  be  questioned. 

The  last  member  among  the  pilgrimagers  was 
a  Rasp  Berry.  She  was  elderly,  a  foundress  of 
her  own  religious  order,  prone  to  uttering  re¬ 
ligiously-inclined  profanations  in  time  of  stress 
in  her  high-pitched,  grating  voice,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  gifted  with  mystic  ability.  She  could 


see  symbolism  in  everything  called  to  her  at¬ 
tention.  If  a  Berry  complained  of  pain  in  one 
side  of  his  body,  she  would  confidentially  whis¬ 
per  to  him  that  his  relationship  with  the  Al¬ 
mighty  was  too  one-sided  and  was  causing  the 
Almighty  pain.  Reform  and  penitence  were  easy 
once  the  will  had  willed  to  will.  Sacrifice  was 
an  essential  part  of  life.  She  herself  was  Sacrifice 
personified.  She  would  roll  in  mud,  invoking 
the  Almighty  to  forgive  her  sins.  She  would 
deliberately  sit  on  thorns;  she  would  fast  for 
days  eating  nothing  but  turnips  and  she  con¬ 
stantly  searched  for  means  of  spiritual  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Sins  were  so  easy  to  commit,  and  she  (so 
she  alleged)  had  so  many  to  atone  for.  Her  chief 
vice  was  envy.  Yes,  she  would  freely  admit  this. 
Once,  because  of  her  envy  of  another  nun  in  her 
convent  bush,  she  had  forgotten  to  close  one  of 
the  windows  at  night.  She  said  that  she  had  been 
too  busy  contemplating  the  splendid  virtues  of 
another  nun  to  remember  such  an  insignificant 
task.  (Splendid  virtues??)  Nay,  it  was  her 
splendid  rosary  beads  that  she  admired.  (She 
herself  wore  four  pairs  of  beads  about  her  body.) 
As  a  result  of  Rasp  Berry’s  thoughtlessness,  sev¬ 
eral  sisters  contracted  pneumonia  and  succumbed 
to  the  cold  grasp  of  Death.  How  could  she  ever 
forgive  herself!  She  was  so  totally  corrupt.  Even 
today  many  envious  worms  stirred  about  in  the 
ashes  of  her  thought.  Could  she  ever  atone  for 
the  like  of  such  a  sin  ?  This  Rasp  Berry  certainly 
probed  deeply  into  the  condition  of  her  soul. 

Now  I  have  told  you  in  a  few  words  the  sta¬ 
tion,  the  array,  and  the  number  of  this  company 
and  also  why  they  were  assembled  at  Briar  Inn 
Bush.  But  now  it  is  time  to  say  how  we  bore  us 
that  same  fateful  evening.  Anon  we  came  to 
supper  and  indeed  there  was  great  cheer.  The 
wine  was  strong  and  right  glad  we  were  to  in¬ 
dulge.  Herein  lies  the  tragedy.  The  Checker 
Berry  ate  and  drank  and  talked  and  ate  and 
drank  and  talked  all  night  so  that  he  was  in  no 
fit  condition  to  start  on  pilgrimage  the  next 
morn.  The  Straw  Berry  excused  herself  right 
after  she  has  supped  and  retired  to  her  room  in 
the  company  of  a  swarthy  dishwasher  who  was 
employed  at  this  hostelbush.  (Nay,  in  truth,  how 
she  had  struggled  to  catch  his  eye,  how  loudly 
she  had  sighed  and  smacked  her  lips  throughout 
the  meal.)  Wellaway,  never  was  she  seen  again. 
Rumors  from  the  distant  bushes  trickled  in  ... . 
She  had  been  murdered  for  her  money  ....  She 
had  murdered  the  dishwasher  for  his  money  .... 
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Indeed  many  a  diverse  rumor  circulated  con¬ 
cerning  her  fate.  But  we  were  all  right  anxious 
to  be  rid  of  her.  The  fate  of  Logan  Berry  was 
equally  hard.  He  boasted  that  he  could  climb 
the  highest  bush  in  the  country  in  ten  minutes 
and  thus  departed  (very  much  under  the  in¬ 
fluence)  to  seek  that  very  night  the  highest  bush. 
The  Rasp  Berry,  in  a  spiritual  tizzy,  had  rushed 
about  looking  for  a  means  of  chastisement  and 
finding  no  thorns  to  sit  upon,  she  had  seized 
some  rusty  forks  which  were  left  upon  the  table. 
Benedicite!  How  saintly  was  her  final  exhorta¬ 
tion:  “Do  penance.  Do  penance.  The  Lord  de¬ 
mands  retribution  for  sins  .  .  .  for  sins  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  and  He  has  rewarded  my  soul  .  .  .  rewarded 
my  soul  by  allowing  me  to  die  for  Him  on  a 
most  symbolic  instrument  of  his  glory  ....  Yea, 
O  Almighty,  .  .  I  die  for  Thee  upon  a  symbol 
of  The  Trinity  ...  a  three  ...  a  three-pronged 
fork  ...  a  three  ....  (And  thus  she  gave  up  her 
spirit.)  Let  us  pause  here  in  her  behalf;  for  she 
was  a  well-meaning  soul. 

Alas,  but  now  there  were  just  three  left  to 
seek  the  shrine  of  holy  Brian  —  the  Blue  Berry, 
Cran  Berry  and  myself.  Where  on  earth  could 
such  a  gladsome  company  be  found?  I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  such  boorish  company. 
When  the  Blue  Berry  and  Cran  Berry  were 
about  to  start  off  again,  with  a  sad  face  I  begged 
them  to  excuse  me  from  their  company.  I  told 
them  that  I  had  received  the  news  of  my  father’s 


aunt’s  sister’s  death  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  return  home  to  help  in  the  burial  plans. 
Blue  Berry  expressed  his  condolences,  Cran 
Berry  burped  something  meaningless,  and  they 
departed.  Benedicite!  Right  glad  was  I  to  be  rid 
of  them.  I  had  decided  that  it  was  bad  enough 
trying  to  get  along  with  myself  without  getting 
involved  with  other  Berries.  And  so,  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  had  transpired  and 
after  I  had  washed  many  a  plate,  I  betook  my¬ 
self  to  the  shrine  unaccoutered  and  by  means  of 
a  little-traveled  road,  rejoicing  greatly  at  my 
solitude. 


Sing  the  Day 


When  an  hour  suns 
bite  the  light 
swell  into  a  burst 
and  rub  a  rock  for  fun. 

Don’t  flick  it  past  your  eye 
or  grind  it  into 
one 
two 
three 

and  punch  it  8:05 
for 

you  might 
happen 
a  wonder. 


Suzanne  Lepine,  ’66 
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Fat  Lady 


Anne  Kavanagh,  ’67 

The  old  one  near  the  doorway  is  blind.  The 
grizzled,  straggling  hair,  the  hawk  nose  and 
out-thrust  chin,  the  sharp  plunge  of  mouth  line 
— I  wonder:  has  she  never  smiled?  A  hand 
clutches  the  arm  of  a  wheelchair  close  by.  The 
chair’s  occupant,  lost  in  a  sixteen-year-long 
stupor,  makes  no  response.  Only — from  behind 
the  scarred  lips  an  endless,  terrible  grinding 
grates  upon  the  ear.  On  the  other  side,  a  white, 
pale  face,  furrowed  with  the  enduring  marks  of 
patience — forty,  perhaps;  hands  clasped  neatly  in 


on6 

tb<z 

born  b  l<2 

qrinbmc 

never 

ceasas 


lap;  mild  eyes  framed  by  wise  brows;  no  sound 
issues  from  those  lips.  The  old  one  is  alone. 

I  reach  out  and  place  my  hand  on  hers. 

— What  is  your  name?  What  is  your  name? 

An  incoherent  mumbling  from  the  rusty 
throat.  From  the  safe  world  of  five  feet  away 
an  attendant  volunteers:  Henrietta. 

— Henrietta  ? 

A  toothless  grin  transforms  the  wrinkled  face, 
quickly  replaced  by  a  child’s  pout. 

— Want  cooky!  bacelet! 

Henrietta  prefers  a  bracelet  and  cookies  to  the 
necklace  and  candies  she  has  been  given.  They 
are  as  irascible,  as  jealously  possessive  as  spoiled 
three-year-olds.  And  there  are  no  more  trinkets. 
What  to  do?  At  least  it  is  a  moment’s  escape.  I 
return,  after  a  search  and  lengthy  bargaining, 
with  the  desired  toys.  Henrietta  is  mollified, 
though  she  refuses  to  wear  her  new  bracelet:  it 
is  reserved  for  “comp’ny.”  Henrietta  has  no 
family. 

So  I  am  here  facing  her  again,  forlorn  and 
desperately  casting  about  for  something  to  say. 

— Henrietta,  where  do  you  come  from? 

A  far-away  look;  not  a  flicker.  Again — 

— Henrietta,  where  do  you  come  from? 

This  time  the  lips  mutter  something. 

— Boster?  Gloucester ! 

And  the  whole  face  beams,  the  wrinkles 
stretch  and  disappear;  she  nods.  Gloucester. 

— It  smells  good  near  the  sea,  doesn’t  it? 

Nothing.  She  has  forgotten — or  never  knew 
— the  sea. 

— Near  the  water,  Henrietta? 

Oh,  yes,  the  smile  again  and  this  time  the 
whole  crippled  body  rocks  back  and  forth.  Yes, 
it  does  smell  good  near  the  water.  Another  dead¬ 
end.  What  now? 

— Do  you  like  it  here,  Henrietta? 

Too  late  I  bite  my  tongue  on  the  words.  She 
must  understand  enough  to  feel  and  to  hurt. 
But  I  am  saved.  The  tiny  eyes,  sunk  deep  in 
their  double  darkness,  betray  nothing.  Henriet¬ 
ta  is  silent.  The  question  is  beyond  her. 

Not  so  her  serene  neighbor  to  the  right.  For 
the  first  time  she  appears  to  listen.  Soft  brown 
eyes  turn  slowly  and  fully  upon  me.  A  sweet 
voice  says, 

— Oh  yes,  we  like  it  here. 

The  eyes  pause,  consider  a  moment,  smile 
gently  at  my  naivete. 

— We  have  to,  you  know. 

And  the  horrible  grinding  never  ceases. 
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The  Turn  of  the  Screw—  a  Portrait  of  Evil 


Louise  Manfredi,  ’67 


In  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  Henry  James  por¬ 
trays  evil  and  in  an  expert  manner  reveals  that 
evil  is  ambiguous,  that  it  is  illusive  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  that  it  is  in  some  ways  relative.  Evil  is  a 
limit-problem:  a  real  problem  which  frightens 
man,  which  demands  an  answer,  but  which  re¬ 
mains  forever  unsolved.  Does  evil  exist?  Real¬ 
ity  says  yes.  But  what  is  it?  Is  it  a  substance,  an 
unchanging  thing?  What  effects  does  it  have? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  comes  only  from 
existential  living.  Since  James  appreciates  this 
fact,  he  is  able  to  capture  the  pervasive  mood  of 
evil  and  inject  it  into  his  story,  making  char¬ 
acters,  plot,  dialogue,  and  narrative  combine  to 
give  a  successful  portrait  of  evil. 

The  Turn  of  the  Screw  is  a  long  short  story, 
a  nouvelle  in  which  a  young  governess  faces  evil 
in  the  person  of  two  “innocent”  children.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  apparitions  in  this  tale,  one 
cannot  simply  call  it  a  ghost  story,  for  this  ap¬ 
pellation  immediately  casts  doubt  upon  the 
quality  of  the  message.  If  one  is  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  revelation  given  by  the 
governess,  one  must  from  the  beginning  believe 
in  the  veracity  of  her  manuscript. 

Briefly,  the  story  concerns  a  young  governess 
who  accepts  a  position  which  puts  in  her  charge 
two  beautiful  children,  Miles  and  Flora.  The 
children,  though  orphaned,  have  the  benefit  of 
their  wealthy  uncle’s  support.  They  live  in  his 
country  home,  Bly,  which  is  not  at  all  the  usual 
spooky  mansion,  but  which,  nevertheless,  be¬ 
comes  the  scene  of  many  unusual  happenings. 
The  main  conflict  revolves  around  the  return 
to  Bly  of  the  former  governess  of  the  children 
(Miss  Jessel)  and  of  the  former  valet  of  the 
master  (Peter  Quint).  These  two  devils  return 
from  the  dead  to  gain  possession  of  Miles  and 
Flora. 


Told  at  a  Christmas  season  gathering,  the  tale 
is  narrated  by  a  man  named  Douglas  who  has 
a  knack  for  tantalizing  his  audience  and  for 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  suspense.  His  first 
speech  is  in  answer  to  a  fellow  guest  who  has 
just  commented  about  a  story  in  which  a  ghost 
appears  to  frighten  a  child.  With  an  air  of  smug¬ 
ness  Douglas  replies  that,  “. . .  it  is  not  the  first 
occurrence  of  its  charming  kind  that  I  know  to 
have  been  concerned  with  a  child.  If  the  child 
gives  the  effect  another  turn  of  the  screw,  what 
do  you  say  of  two  children — ?”  Now  these 
words  are,  of  course,  calculated  to  arouse  curios¬ 
ity,  for  Douglas  has  a  special  story  and  he  wants 
to  tell  it.  But  a  more  interesting  thing  to  note 
about  this  statement  is  the  use  of  the  word 
“charming”  to  describe  a  happening  of  obvious 
horror.  James  employs  the  word  throughout  the 
nouvelle :  Bly  is  charming,  the  children  are 
charming,  even  the  horror  is  charming.  In  or¬ 
dinary  usage  charming  means  pleasant  and  en¬ 
joyable,  but  one  can  hardly  judge  such  a  hap¬ 
pening  as  the  appearance  of  a  spirit  to  be  such. 
James  wants  to  create  an  ambiguous  atmosphere 
in  which  evil  has  dominion,  and  by  his  unique 
use  of  the  word  charming,  which  contrasts  sharp¬ 
ly  with  anything  horrible,  he  achieves  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

Although  Douglas  is  narrating  the  story,  it  is 
the  voice  of  the  governess  which  speaks:  “I  re¬ 
member  the  whole  thing  as  a  succession  of 
flights  and  drops,  a  little  see-saw  of  the  right 
throbs  and  the  wrong.”  This  sentence  very  ac¬ 
curately  summarizes  James’  portrayal  of  evil. 
James  conceives  of  evil  as  mutation,  constant 
change  in  emotion,  in  judgment,  and  in  atmo¬ 
sphere.  In  his  picture  of  evil  James  depicts  some¬ 
thing  real  but  obscure:  a  shadow  seen  at  dusk, 
a  double  meaning  in  a  word  or  sentence,  a  sly 
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facial  expression.  For  James  evil  manifests  itself 
in  the  ever-present  and  real  struggle  between 
the  divine  and  the  infernal,  in  clashes  between 
the  innocent  and  the  contaminated.  The  gov¬ 
erness  is  constantly  fighting  against  Quint  and 
Miss  Jessel.  Yet  there  is  ambiguity  here  too,  for 
this  is  not  simple  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
good  and  those  of  evil.  The  governess,  a  vain 
person  who  is  attached  to  the  children  because 
of  their  beauty,  rarely  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  she  is  striving  for  the  salvation  of  two  souls. 
Rather  she  struggles  against  the  demons  for  the 
satisfaction  she  derives  from  successfully  per¬ 
forming  her  duty  to  the  master,  the  handsome 
uncle  of  Miles  and  Flora.  The  governess  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  embody  goodness.  And  the  am¬ 
biguity  surrounding  Quint  and  Miss  Jessel 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  only  person  who 
admits  to  seeing  them  is  the  governess.  Mrs. 
Grose  (the  housekeeper  at  Bly)  and  the  children 
never  once  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the 
ghosts.  Even  in  the  last  scene  when  Miles  yells 
out,  “Peter  Quint — you  devil!”  one  is  not  sure 
that  the  boy  sees  or  knows  the  demon.  James 
does  not  allow  anything  concerning  evil  to  be 
definite  or  conclusive,  and  thus,  “His  (Miles’) 
face  gave  again,  round  the  room,  its  convulsed 
supplication.  ‘Where?’”  The  last  word  that  the 
boy  utters  is  a  question. 

The  “flights”  and  “drops”  which  the  gov¬ 
erness  feels  are  emotional,  but  nevertheless  real. 
Although  she  praises  her  own  lucidity  and  ra¬ 
tional  behavior,  her  narration  betrays  the  fact 
that  she  often  exaggerates  and  judges  too  hastily. 
Describing  herself  the  governess  paints  a  dim 
and  cloudy  picture.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nouvelle  her  delight  in  the  children  and  her 
concern  for  their  well-being  seems  natural 
enough.  But  gradually  she  becomes  fanatical; 
she  begins  to  think  of  herself  as  an  “expiatory 
victim.”  Throughout  the  story  the  governess  de¬ 
sires  proof  that  the  children  are  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  evil,  and  the  intensity  of  her  quest 
for  this  proof  builds  up  to  various  high  pitches. 
When  at  the  end  she  receives  the  confessions  of 
Miles — when  she  finally  seems  sure  that  her 
judgment  of  the  boy  was  correct,  a  sudden 
doubt  arises  to  haunt  her:  perhaps  the  boy  is  in¬ 
nocent.  This  thought  thoroughly  alarms  the 
governess,  for  as  she  herself  says,  “It  was  for  the 
instant  confounding  and  bottomless,  for  if  he 
were  innocent  what  then  on  earth  was  I?”  The 
governess  is  an  enigma  whose  motives  hover  be¬ 


tween  selfishness  and  self-sacrifice;  her  actions 
and  words  portray  a  depth  and  complexity  of 
meaning  that  even  she  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
And  so  at  the  end  of  her  conflict  there  is  again 
the  eternal  question — the  limit  problem  of  evil. 

Miles  and  mystery  make  a  concurrent  en¬ 
trance  into  the  story,  both  introduced  by  the 
letter  of  dismissal  that  comes  from  Miles’  school. 
This  letter  continues  to  be  a  source  for  suspense 
and  a  symbol  of  evil  throughout  the  tale,  for  its 
contents  in  no  way  explain  the  boy’s  expulsion 
from  school.  Thus  the  fact  of  the  dismissal  re¬ 
mains  indisputable,  while  the  cause  of  it  defies 
discovery.  Because  of  this  circumstance  the  gov¬ 
erness  is  wary  about  the  character  of  Miles. 
When  she  meets  him,  however,  his  charming 
countenance  dispels  her  fears. 

Miles  is  a  mystery  —  his  divine  appearance 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  sly  machinations  of 
his  mind.  Even  Mrs.  Grose,  who  so  firmly  sup¬ 
ports  the  innocence  of  the  children,  has  to  admit 
that  the  boy  has  been  bad  in  the  past.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  his  charming  manner  and  apparent  in¬ 
nocence,  the  governess  hesitates  to  question 
Miles  about  his  conduct  at  school;  about  his 
former  relationship  with  Quint;  and  about  pres¬ 
ent  meetings  with  the  demon.  Finally  Miles  pro¬ 
vides  an  opening  by  stealing  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  in  a  seeming  attempt  to  rendezvous 
with  Quint.  After  the  governess  marches  Miles 
back  into  his  room,  she  decides  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  him,  to  ask  him  for  the  truth.  “  ‘You 
must  tell  me  now — and  all  the  truth.  What  did 
you  go  out  for?”’  His  answer  is  perfect.  It  is 
aptly  ironic.  “  ‘Well,’  he  said  at  last,  ‘just  exactly 
in  order  that  you  should  do  this.’ 

‘Do  what?’ 

‘Think  me — 'for  a  change — bad!’  ”  And  there 
it  is.  The  only  answer  which  can  give  him 
freedom  to  continue  his  game  of  appearance 
versus  reality.  The  only  answer  which  simply 
prolongs  the  question  of  his  guilt.  So  the  gov¬ 
erness  says  that  his  answer  and  his  conduct  are 
charming  and  continues  her  militant  search  to 
find  proof  of  his  evil. 

Miles  does  not  ever  really  confess  or  acknowl¬ 
edge  any  bond  which  might  have  existed  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Quint.  The  governess  ob¬ 
viously  feels  that  his  climactic  death  is  the 
proof — the  sign  that  he  had  been  possessed.  But 
to  the  reader  the  death  of  Miles  does  not  con¬ 
clusively  indicate  the  presence  of  Quint  or  of 
any  evil  at  all.  Rather,  the  death  of  the  child 
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and  the  ending  of  the  story  reinforce  and  em¬ 
phasize  the  ambiguity  that  runs  throughout  the 
tale. 

Flora,  the  eight-year-old  sister  of  Miles,  is  like 
her  brother  a  beautiful  and  charming  child.  But, 
in  contrast  to  him,  Flora  does  not  have  a  doubt¬ 
ful  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
When  the  governess  describes  the  young  girl, 
she  uses  a  vocabulary  of  religion,  indirectly 
identifying  her  with  innocence.  It  is  the  “bea¬ 
tific”  and  “angelic”  Flora  who  is  able  to  dispel 
the  strange  uneasiness  felt  by  the  governess 
upon  her  arrival  at  Bly.  Later  in  the  story  the 
governess  sees  Miss  Jessel  fix  her  eyes  upon  Flora 
and  realizes  that  the  girl  is  returning  the  stare; 
at  this  point  she  begins  to  suspect  the  evil  in¬ 
tent  of  the  child.  Although  the  governess  tries 
to  prevent  it  from  doing  so,  this  evil  gradually 
overcomes  Flora’s  innocence,  until  at  the  lake 
there  is  a  confrontation  of  the  various  forces: 
Miss  Jessel  and  Flora,  the  governess  and  Mrs. 
Grose.  The  governess  demands  that  the  child 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  Miss  Jessel,  but 
Flora  refuses  to  respond.  Instead  the  child  as¬ 
sumes  a  “mask  of  disaffection”  and  then  she  be¬ 
comes  “hideously  hard  .  .  .  common  and  al¬ 
most  ugly.”  Here  the  transformation  wrought 
by  evil  is  so  real  as  to  physically  manifest  it¬ 
self.  Mrs.  Groce  notices  the  change  and  says  that 
Flora  has  grown  “quite  old.”  Later  evil  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  the  coarse  language  which  Flora 
uses  to  condemn  the  wickedness  of  the  gov¬ 
erness.  One  cannot  ignore  the  obvious  fact  of 
Flora’s  transformation  (or  contamination).  But 
how  did  it  come  about?  Who  or  what  brought 
it  on?  There  are  as  yet  no  answers  to  these 
questions  posed  by  the  reality  of  evil. 

Mrs.  Grose  is  the  housekeeper  at  Bly  who  be¬ 
comes  the  friend  and  confidante  of  the  gov¬ 
erness.  She  is  a  common  woman,  and  although 
she  is  not  too  intelligent,  she  recognizes  evil 
and  fears  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  lets 
her  fears  dominate  her  and  she  maintains  a  se¬ 
cretive  silence  because  of  it.  Mrs.  Grose  has  per¬ 
ceived  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  character  of 
Peter  Quint,  but  because  she  lacked  the  cour¬ 
age  to  speak,  she  failed  to  inform  the  master  of 
the  wickedness  of  this  man.  When  the  gov¬ 
erness  arrives  at  Bly  Mrs.  Grose  welcomes  her, 
yet  she  fails  to  tell  her  of  these  past  occurrences 
which  cause  her  present  apprehension.  Mrs. 
Grose  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  ugliness  of 
evil;  and  thus  she  tries  to  cover  it  up  by  bury¬ 


ing  it  in  silence.  Throughout  the  ordeal  the 
governess  literally  has  to  force  Mrs.  Grose  to 
open  her  eyes  to  the  real  presence  of  evil  which 
has  captured  the  inhabitants  of  Bly.  The  gov¬ 
erness  continually  questions  the  housekeeper 
and  tries  to  break  her  silence.  Finally  Mrs.  Grose 
breaks  down  and  pronounces  a  credo  by  which 
she  acknowledges  belief  in  all  the  accusations 
and  theories  of  the  governess.  The  proof  which 
convinces  Mrs.  Grose  of  the  actuality  of  evil  is 
the  transformation  of  Flora,  but  Mrs.  Grose 
does  not  rejoice  in  this  proof  as  does  the  gov¬ 
erness.  Rather  she  fears  more,  for  her  belief  in 
evil  is  a  belief  in  something  which  she  cannot 
understand. 

The  obscurity  which  surrounds  Miss  Jessel 
and  Peter  Quint  is  the  touchstone  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  evil  which  James  portrays  in  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw.  Miss  Jessel  was  formerly  the  gov¬ 
erness  of  Flora.  She  went  off,  however,  and 
later  died,  the  circumstances  of  her  death  re¬ 
maining  unknown.  Peter  Quint,  also  dead,  was 
valet  to  the  master.  Although  of  a  lower  class 
than  Miss  Jessel,  he  took  advantage  of  her  and 
brought  about  her  downfall. 

These  two  characters  appear  to  the  governess; 
they  awaken  in  her  confusion,  fear,  dread, — and 
courage.  According  to  the  governess  Jessel  and 
Quint  are  devils — embodiments  of  evil.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
James  treats  them.  He  concentrates  on  contrast, 
emphasizing  the  difference  between  appearance 
and  reality.  Miss  Jessel  is,  thus,  a  beautiful  hor¬ 
ror,  a  tragic  person  who  always  wears  black, 
the  color  of  mourning.  Whenever  the  governess 
sees  Miss  Jessel,  the  latter  exhibits  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly.  Beautiful,  sad,  mourning  —  one  might 
pity  and  wish  to  help  this  type  of  person.  But 
pity  is  not  the  feeling  that  the  governess  holds 
for  Miss  Jessel;  the  governess  is  horrified  by 
her,  for  she  recognizes  the  intrinsic  evil  of  Miss 
Jessel.  There  is  no  action  or  word  that  indicates 
this  to  the  governess,  but  she  encounters  evil  (as 
does  the  reader)  and  she  knows  it,  as  if  by  in¬ 
stinct. 

Quint,  who  returns  to  capture  the  soul  of 
Miles,  also  embodies  the  contrast  between  ap¬ 
pearance  and  reality.  He  is  handsome  and  well- 
dressed,  yet  upon  seeing  him  the  governess 
knows  that  he  is  “no  gentleman.”  Quint  con¬ 
front  the  governess  three  times,  staring  at  her 
during  each  encounter.  In  some  strange  sense 
the  governess  is  equal  to  this  fiend;  she  stares 
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back  at  him  and  accepts  his  challenge,  so  to 
speak.  The  challenge  is  a  quiet  one,  and  the 
struggle  that  ensues  is  basically  psychological. 
It  consists  in  the  governess’  attempt  to  save  the 
souls  of  her  charges  through  efforts  which  are 
subtle  yet  persistent.  She  tries  to  shield  Miles, 
while  looking  for  proof  of  his  association  with 
Quint.  Since  the  governess  is  unsure  of  herself, 
she  puts  off  the  actual  questioning  of  the  boy 
who  might,  after  all,  be  innocent.  The  final  de¬ 
cision  to  question  the  boy  is  prompted  by  a  be¬ 
lief  that  he  wishes  to  confess.  But  the  question¬ 
ing  is  inconclusive;  the  confession  is  incom¬ 
plete;  and  the  death  of  Miles  proves  nothing. 
So  the  story  ends  and  one  does  not  know  who 
won  the  battle — Quint  or  the  governess. 

Miss  Jessel  and  Quint,  like  the  evil  which 
they  personify,  are  unexplainable.  They  may  be 
figments  of  the  governess’  imagination  or  they 
may  be  spirits  returned  from  the  dead;  in  either 
case  their  importance  lies  in  the  effects  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Present  not  only  to  the  governess  but  also 
to  the  children  and  Mrs.  Grose,  Jessel  and  Quint 
are  so  real  that  they  are  able  to  transform  Flora 
into  a  coarse  and  ugly  child  and  cause  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Miles.  Both  “spirits”  are  apt  repre¬ 
sentations  of  evil,  because  although  ugliness  and 
death  attest  to  their  presence,  all  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  presence  end  in  a  question  mark. 

In  addition  to  his  excellent  portrayal  of  evil 
through  the  characters,  James  enlightens  the 
reader  as  to  the  nature  of  evil  in  some  very 
clever  passages  of  dialogue  and  narration.  He 
recognizes  that  evil  is  inextricably  united  to  the 
rational  (human)  mind.  Thus  the  governess 
tells  of  her  first  meeting  with  Quint:  “the  thing 
was  as  human  and  hideous  as  a  real  interview: 


hideous  just  because  it  was  human  . . . .”  James 
appreciates  that  evil  is  most  simply  an  absence 
of  good,  so  when  the  governess  is  trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  wickedness  of  the  children  to  Mrs. 
Grose,  she  comments:  “They  haven’t  been  good 
— they’ve  only  been  absent.” 

In  his  depiction  of  evil  James  emphasizes  the 
silence  which  surrounds  evil;  the  undescribable 
nature  of  evil;  and  the  contrast  which  accom¬ 
panies  evil.  Thus  the  “systematic  silence”  of 
Miles  and  Flora  convinces  the  governess  that  they 
perpetually  meet  with  Miss  Jessel  and  Quint.  In 
an  effort  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Miles’  expul¬ 
sion  from  school,  the  governess  comes  to  the 
ambiguous  conclusion  that  he  was  expelled, 
“For  wickedness.  For  what  else — when  he’s  so 
clever  and  beautiful  and  perfect?  ....  He’s 
exquisite — so  it  can  only  be  that . . . .”  This  is, 
of  course,  an  inadequate  answer,  for  it  still  does 
not  explain  in  what  the  wickedness  consists. 
Finally,  James,  in  a  clever  bit  of  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  governess  and  Mrs.  Grose,  artfully 
demonstrates  the  contrast  that  accompanies  evil. 

“The  trices  played,”  l  went  on;  “they’ve 
successfully  wor\ed  their  plan.  He  found 
the  most  divine  little  way  to  \eep  me  quiet 
while  she  went  off.” 

“  ‘Divine?’  ”  Mrs.  Grose  bewilderedly 
echoed. 

“ Infernal ,  then ,”  l  almost  cheerfully  re¬ 
joined. 

Ambiguity,  silence,  contrast — James  success¬ 
fully  depicts  these  clues  to  the  real  presence  of 
evil  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  and  in  so  doing 
he  paints  a  vivid  portrait  of  the  limit-problem 
of  evil. 
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HISTORIA  FAMILIAE 


Dorothy  White,  ’67 


About  a  month  or  so  ago,  when  I  was  poking 
around  in  our  cellar  after  a  topic  for  a  fifteen- 
page  essay,  I  came  across  a  very  curious  thing. 
Out  of  an  old  clay  pot  beneath  the  ping-pong 
table  there  grew  a  tree  —  not  a  very  big  tree  to 
be  sure,  but  quite  the  strangest  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  looked  at  it  awhile,  shrugged,  and  went 
back  upstairs.  I  had  more  important  things  on 
my  mind. 

At  dinner  that  night  someone  happened  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  trees,  and  I  remembered 
the  Thing  down  the  cellar. 

“Mother,”  I  said  casually,  “what’s  that  Plant 
doing  down  the  basement?” 

“Doing?  You  mean  it’s  doing  something 
now  r 

“No.  Just  where  did  it  come  from?” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Jack  brought  it  over  last  night.  It’s 
the  family  tree.” 

“I  see,”  I  replied,  because  I  never  was  much 
interested  in  trees  anyway.  So  I  finished  my 
supper,  did  a  few  bad  things  to  Chaucer,  and 
went  off  to  bed.  Then  that  beastly  little  tree 
started  nagging  me:  Family  tree.  Family  tree. 
FAMILY  TREE.  Finally,  when  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  back 
downstairs.  Looking  beneath  it,  I  found  a  port¬ 
folio  filled  with  old  and  yellowed  clippings  — 
all  men  and  women  who  seemed  to  bear  a  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  to  me.  With  that,  my  in¬ 
terest  quickened,  and  I  suddenly  realized  that 
here,  in  my  own  cellar,  was  the  perfect  topic  for 
my  monster  essay.  I  would  do  a  family  history. 
What  follows  are  the  fruits  of  my  research. 

King - of  Enniskillen  ruled  his 

kingdom  with  an  iron  hand  between  the  years 
of  1350  and  1380.  His  one  great  passion  in  life 
is  said  to  have  been  hunting,  and  it  was  this 
craving  that  eventually  proved  to  be  his  down¬ 
fall. 


One  of  his  sons  (by  informal  count  there 
were  thirty-seven)  upon  coming  of  age  decided 
to  play  a  little  trick  on  his  old  dad.  Early  one 
morning  young - stopped  off  at  the  neigh¬ 

borhood  abbey  and  told  the  Prior  that  his  father, 
the  king,  had  repented  of  his  evil  ways  and 
now  wished  to  live  the  simple  but  holy  life  of  a 
monk.  The  abbot  was  naturally  excited,  and  the 
whole  abbey  buzzed  with  the  news  of  this  great 
victory  for  the  straight  and  narrow. 

From  the  abbey, - went  straight  to  his 

father’s  castle. 

“Father,”  he  said  (but  in  Gaelic),  “let  us  hunt 
some  quarry.” 

King - beamed  with  pride,  and - , 

every  inch  his  father’s  son,  ran  to  saddle  the 
horses. 

The  sun  was  high,  the  day  was  bright,  and 
after  two  hours  the  king  and  his  son  had  not 
caught  the  quarry.  (In  my  sources,  the  quarry 
is  not  mentioned  by  name.  However,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  is  he,  on  the  king’s 
Coat  of  Arms.) 

“Son,”  said  the  king,  “head  off  the  quarry.” 

Obliging  as  always, - did — right  through 

the  front  door  of  Lisgoole  Abbey.  The  king, 
huntsman  to  the  end,  followed  his  quarry  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  After  the  proper  pe¬ 
riod  of  mourning, - succeeded  to  his  fa¬ 

ther’s  throne. 

From  1380-1620,  nothing  of  note  was  recorded 
about  any  of  my  ancestors.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  Mayflower,  we  see  my  family  again  mak¬ 
ing  itself  known. 

You  know  Cole’s  Hill  in  Plymouth?  That’s 
my  ancestor  Cole.  He  was  a  cabin  boy  on  the 
Mayflower,  and  the  youngest  Pilgrim.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  a  winsome  way  about  him.  and  was 
among  the  first  to  see  the  unbounded  possibil¬ 
ities  in  making  friends  with  the  Indians.  He 
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also  had  a  healthy,  bouncy  eye  for  women,  and 
it  is  not  pure  coincidence  that  in  1621  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  recorded  between  William  A.  Cole 
and  one  Pocahooki  T.  Scarfeather. 

Old  man  Scarfeather  strongly  opposed  his 
daughter’s  marriage  to  my  father’s  mother’s 
father’s  father’s  dad,  for  he  had  strong  segrega- 
tionalist  tendencies.  At  one  point,  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  to  segregate  young  Wil¬ 
liam’s  scalp  from  his  head.  But  the  lad  was 
quick  and  strong,  and  promptly  made  off  with 
his  Indian  bride  for  the  safe  lands  of  Salem, 
where  together  they  raised  a  happy  family  of 
half-breeds. 

I  suppose  every  family  of  old  New  England 
stock  has  at  least  one  witch  story  in  its  annals, 
and  mine  is  no  exception:  I,  too,  have  a  fore¬ 
bear  who  was  a  witch — a  collateral  ancestress, 
who  never  married. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  it  was  that  made 
the  good  people  of  Salem  suspect  old  May  Cole 
of  witchcraft,  but  I  do  know  that  she  could  say 
a  reverse  Pater  Noster  faster  than  her  demons, 
and  thought  nothing  of  wishing  fallen  arches 
on  the  entire  community  at  once.  ’Tis  said  in 
my  chronicle  that  her  intentions  were  never 
vicious,  and  she  played  all  her  little  tricks  in  the 
spirit  of  fun  and  good  fellowship.  A  minor  epi¬ 
demic  of  chicken  pox  with  which  she  is  credited 
came  about  because,  in  her  words,  “It  makes 
them  (the  victims)  look  so  queer.” 

The  joke  was  on  her,  though,  because  they 
got  her  in  the  end.  They  always  did.  May  was 
thought  to  be  a  fitting  time  for  her  death,  and 
so,  in  that  month  of  the  year  1693  the  whole  of 
Salem  turned  out  for  the  festivities.  I  guess  it 
was  quite  a  celebration;  each  Puritan  was 
granted  the  unprecedented  privilege  of  laughing 
four  times  during  the  course  of  the  holiday. 
You  remember  way  back  when  we  spoke  of 

the  tragic  demise  of  King - and  the 

subsequent  rise  of  his  son  ?  Beyond  a  few  abbot- 
ships  and  clerical-type  positions,  nothing  more 
was  recorded  of  this  branch  of  the  family  until 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  from  whence  comes 
this  item: 

Two  Lennons  were  known  to  have  had  note¬ 
worthy  careers  outside  of  the  ecclesiastical 
sphere.  They  were  John  Lennon  (1768- 
1842),  a  seaman  renowned  for  his  feats  of 
daring;  and  John  Brown  Lennon  ( 1853- 
1923),  the  noted  American  labor  leader. 


Sounds  respectable,  doesn’t  it?  But  in  truth,  I 
find  that  very  misleading.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  1768-1842  John  Lennon.  “Re¬ 
nowned  for  his  feats  of  daring,”  it  says.  Hah! 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  old  1768-1842  was  a 
pirate.  I  admit  it:  a  pirate  in  my  ancestry.  For 
years  and  years  he  and  his  motley  crew  would 
skulk  around  in  the  waters  off  Galway  Bay, 
and  wait  for  passing  fisher  boats.  Upon  sighting 
one,  they  would  raise  their  sinister  flag,  ready 
their  plank  for  walking,  and  call  their  dire 
threat:  Your  herring  or  your  life. 

Their  little  enterprise  went  along  fine  until 
the  day  when,  by  mistake,  they  stopped  a  sal¬ 
mon  boat.  “Your  herring  or  your  life;  your  her¬ 
ring  or  your  life,”  shouted  the  vile  Capt.  (1768- 
1842)  J.  Lennon.  But  no  herring  were  forth¬ 
coming.  At  last  Capt.  Lennon  was  faced  with 
the  terrible  obligation  of  making  good  his  threat. 
Closer  and  closer  the  pirate  ship  approached  the 
salmon  boat;  faster  and  faster  beat  the  hearts 
of  the  terrified  pirate  men  until,  just  at  the 
last  minute,  the  pirate  ship  veered  off  and 
headed  straight  for  the  Port  of  Boston.  It  was 
there  abandoned  for  a  glue  factory,  in  which 
capacity  it  was  an  immediate  flop. 

Or,  you  could  take  the  case  of  John  (1853- 
1923)  Brown  Lennon,  the  “noted  American  la¬ 
bor  leader,”  Pirate  John’s  cousin.  What  they  say 
of  him  is  true,  but  it  is  hardly  the  entire  story. 
In  fact,  Great-Uncle  J.  B.  started  out  as  a  claim- 
jumper  on  the  West  Coast.  The  incident  which 
finally  swayed  him  from  his  nefarious  ways  as 
a  claim-jumper  was  this: 

J.  B.’s  close  friend,  confidante,  and  mainstay 
during  the  off-season  was  one  Queenie  Jones, 
owner  and  operator  of  Queenie’s  Mountain  Bar. 
It  happened  one  day  that  Queenie,  under  the 
false  pretenses  of  needing  a  gold  filling  for  her 
tooth,  ordered  Uncle  J.  B.  to  jump  a  claim.  Well, 
J.  B.  had  been  on  tooth-filling  terms  with  her 
before,  and  he  knew  that  when  Queenie  said 
“Jump,”  he’d  better  jump.  So  out  he  went  to 
jump  a  claim.  But  unfortunately  for  J.  B.,  his 
fame  as  a  claim-jumper  had  preceded  him.  All 
the  miners  whose  claims  he  had  jumped  banded 
together  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  protect  their 
interests:  while  J.  (1853-1923)  B.  Lennon  was 
merrily  jumping  a  claim,  they  jumped  him 
and  ran  him  off  the  West  Coast.  It  was  then 
that  my  honored  ancestor  decided  that  there 
was  more  fun  and  profit  to  be  had  as  an  Amer 
ican  labor  leader. 
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We  now  go  back  to  spring  in  the  year  1780, 
when  came  ancestor  White  to  the  land  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Heinrich  White  was  his  name,  and 
he  wooed  and  won  the  third  fair  daughter  of 
the  Cole  family.  The  issue  of  their  union  were 
two  daughters:  one  Lily  White,  and  her  sister, 
Amelia  Pinkerton  White;  and  a  son,  Peter 
White. 

Now,  about  this  girl  Lily.  When  she  was 
fifteen,  she  decided  that  she’d  had  just  about 
enough  of  proper  Williamsburg  life,  packed  her 
bags,  and  headed  West.  She  was  quite  a  hefty 
girl  (some  240  pounds  in  weight,  and  71  inches 
tall),  and  she  thought  she’d  like  to  try  her  hand 
at  cattle  rustling.  She  had  qualms,  however, 
about  rustling  the  cattle  of  ordinary  honest  folk, 
and  so  took  a  vow  to  rustle  only  the  cattle  of 
known  rustlers.  Well,  the  way  it  ended  up  in 
every  case  but  one,  was  with  Lily  slugging  it 
out  with  the  present  cattle  king,  and  her  coming 
out  on  top.  Six  times  this  happened,  and  each 
time,  out  of  sheer  admiration  and  respect  for 
her  superior  strength,  her  opponent  proposed 
matrimony.  Six  times  Lily  demurely  accepted, 
and  each  of  the  six  men  was  found  mysteriously 
dead  within  three  weeks  after  the  wedding.  Lily 
was  no  slouch. 

In  her  seventh  husband,  Lily  found  her  match. 
His  occupation  was  horse-thief,  and  his  name, 
purely  by  coincidence,  was  also  White,  Sebas¬ 
tian  White.  Lily  lost  both  the  slug-fest  (she  was 
getting  old)  and  her  heart  to  this  gentleman, 
and  swore  she’d  make  him  hers. 

Whichever  way  it  was — he  hers,  or  she  his — 
they  married.  After  four  months  (an  all-time 
record  for  our  heroine)  they  had  wearied  of 
each  other’s  company.  But  as  yet  Lily  had  not 
begun  to  feel  murderous  toward  her  love,  and 
they  decided  upon  an  amicable  parting.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Lily,  she  had  over-estimated  her 
husband’s  fondness  for  her,  and  when  she  next 
saw  him,  he  was  laughing  up  at  her  from  the 
foot  of  a  gallows. 


“Guilty,  guilty,”  he  jeered  at  her,  and  the  mob 
joined  in.  “Guilty.  Guilty.” 

Lily  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
held  her  hand  high  for  silence.  “No,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “I  am  not  guilty.  I  am  LILY  WHITE.” 
And  with  that  beautiful  proclamation  of  inno¬ 
cence,  she  stepped  forward  to  her  death. 

And  Lily’s  sister?  Amelia  Pinkerton  White 
grew  up  to  be  a  noted  and  respected  pillar  of 
her  community;  in  fact,  a  foundress  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library.  She  was  an  arch-agitator  for 
the  1848  Act  of  Massachusetts  Congress: 

The  City  of  Boston  is  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  public  library, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  city, 
provided,  however,  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  library  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

Can’t  you  just  see  it?  There  on  the  marble 
steps  of  the  new  library  amidst  scores  of  worthy 
dignitaries  and  impressive  gentlemen,  stands 
Amelia  Pinkerton  White.  She  holds  aloft  a  book, 
and  speaks  her  deathless  phrase.  (A  hush  has 
fallen  over  the  audience.) 

“A  good  book,”  quoth  she,  “is  the  precious 
life  blood  of  the  master  spirit.” 

As  far  as  Peter  White  (brother  of  Lily  and 
Amelia)  is  concerned,  we  have  very  little  to  say. 
He  was  a  good  child  when  young  and  he  grew 
up  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  He  raised  two  splen¬ 
did  sons,  one  of  whom  is  my  grandfather,  and 
both  of  whom  are  still  living.  Bearing  this  last 
fact  in  mind,  I’m  sure  you’ll  realize  that  it  is 
best  for  my  health  to  conclude  my  history  here. 
There  are  definite  and  obvious  risks  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  tale  further.  I  am  an  incorrigible 
liar,  and  it  upsets  the  family  equilibrium  to  be 
spoken  of  scandalously.  Lying  is  a  hereditary 
trait,  however,  and  excusable  on  the  grounds  of 
my  varied  but  universally  prevaricating  ancestry. 
EXPLICIT  VOLUMEN. 
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Burnt  Offering 


for  T.  E.  Lawrence 


There  was  a  man  who  sought  the  waste, 
who  knew  a  fascination 
in  the  insubstantial  contours  of  the  wind, 
the  jockeyings  of  the  sand  and  sun, 
the  swift,  indifferent  blossoming  of  the  day; 
he  sensed  intoxication  in  the  dagger’s  bite 
and  in  the  harmony  of  fired  hoofs — 
the  iron  circle. 

An  innuendo  swelled 

the  lapse  of  silk  about  the  flesh, 

a  twisting  and  untwisting  in  the  dark, 

a  shrill,  excoriating  tocsin  in  the  night 

rung  high,  rung  phoenix-eyed  from  many  stars — 

the  sounding  circle. 

He  sought  expatriation  from  the  flesh, 
but  felt  the  urgent  cavil  in  the  blood 
the  intermittent  itch  along  the  bone 
the  prick  that  leapt  from  nerve  to  nerve — 
the  sharp,  insistent  circle. 

He  saw  the  dark  rose  bloom  the  sands 

and  knew  its  grace, 

he  lived  in  shadows  everywhere 

he  forged  them  in  the  gateways  of  the  sun — 

the  spinning  circle. 

His  eyes  were  fierce, 

the  immolation  of  the  man, 

and  yet  contained  the  tricklings  of  starfall 

of  time  which  sifted  irredeemably 

and  stained  a  universe  of  twisted  glass. 

They  were  the  measure  of  the  man 

his  million-minded  desert — 

sunk  in  the  twilight  circle  of  his  days. 


Ann  Dailey,  ’67 
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THE  FAT  LADY 


I  knew  a  fat  lady  once 
on  a  crowded  stairway 
and  wondered  why 
she  bothered  to  live. 

She  smiled  a  shy,  expectant  grin 

almost  like  a  dog 

begging  for  a  scrap  of  bone — 

And  I  chuckled  to  myself 

but  not  to  her 

for  I  was  together 

and  she  was  alone. 

She  was  a  pity  of  a  life 
come  from  the  earth 
aborted 

to  creep  across  the  paths  of  men 

provoking  mirth 

much  like  a  dump-truck 

at  an  outdoor  tea 

and  as  she  grinned  at  me 

I  knew 

she  felt  her  presence 
more  than  I. 

I  was  her  god 

and  she  was  my  joke 

a  vulnerable  mass 

of  watermelon  in  a  cotton  dress 

that  choked  her  every  move 

as  she  oozed  along 

in  god-forsaken  hope 

of  a  kindred  smile 

I  didn’t  give 

because  the  world  is  full 

of  fat  ladies. 


Cynthia  Jobin,  ’66 
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THE  SAINT 


Jane  O’Connell,  ’69 


Rotundity  would  have  best  suited  his  great 
frame,  but  fat  was  a  privilege  of  rank,  and 
Jacques,  lowborn  in  the  Third  Estate,  had  a 
meager  allocation  of  flesh.  His  skull  was  broad, 
and  the  skin  so  sparely  stretched  across  it  was 
a  brittle  parchment-yellow,  marred  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  dark  red  veins  that  crept  along  the 
perimeter  of  his  beardless  chin.  One  supposed 
his  body  to  be  as  emaciated  as  the  gaunt, 
fragile  hands,  liberally  sprinkled  with  age  spots, 
which  dropped  despairingly  from  the  cuffs  of 
his  peasant  blouse. 

He  spoke  rarely  and  ate  meanly.  While  the 
other  workmen  clustered  cheerily  in  the  un¬ 
finished  nave  at  noon  to  exchange  words  and 
long  sticks  of  bread,  Jacques  would  remain  on 
the  ledges,  resting  his  feet  on  the  tip  of  a  stone 
buttress,  as  he  methodically  swallowed  bits  of 
bread  and  cheese.  The  men  jibed  at  his  solitary 
habits  in  their  peasant  dialect,  but  they  admired 
his  craftsmanship  which,  in  another  time  and 
another  place,  would  have  won  Jacques  the  ben¬ 
eficial  recognition  of  princes. 

Misplaced  in  century  and  country,  he  labored 
in  the  rocky  heights  of  the  unfinished  church 
on  an  obscure  island,  shaping  stone  into  specters 
which  morosely  surveyed  marshes  where  a  city 
would  grow.  Jacques  would  hover  over  his  gar¬ 
goyles,  dangerously  twisting  his  lank  form  to 
chip  a  fragment  from  a  troll’s  eyebrow  or  a 
monster’s  lip.  On  colder  days,  a  wet  wind  would 
paste  his  shirt  to  his  ribbed  back,  then  flip  into 
a  white  flag  which  fluttered  unrestrainedly. 

Jacques’  gargoyles  were  plump,  handsome 
creatures,  but  their  eyes  inevitably  resided  deep 
in  their  sockets  as  did  Jacques’  lusterless  grey 
eyes;  the  gargoyles’  idealized,  spoiled  bodies 


were  capped  with  faces  that  reflected  Jacques’ 
expression,  mournful  of  unfed  hours. 

Every  morning  before  work  began,  a  priest 
would  say  a  Low  Mass  and  preach  a  few  ex¬ 
horting  words.  The  day  after  Jacques  died,  the 
priest  spoke  of  saints  “. . .  great  or  small,  canon¬ 
ized  or  unacclaimed  .  .  .  they  who  died  to  ad¬ 
vance  Christ’s  way  work.”  That  noon,  the  men 
lit  a  small  reed  fire  to  warm  themselves  at  their 
repast.  They  had  a  jug  of  wine,  green  and 
rainy  with  argol,  but  the  workmen  laughed 
little,  missing  the  solemn  patch  of  white,  their 
focus  of  amusement,  in  the  grey  above. 

One  man,  who  had  tough  warts  on  his  cheeks 
and  nose,  wondered  inwardly  if  Jacques  could 
be  a  saint,  because  he  had  fallen  to  his  death 
doing  the  Christian  work  of  sculpturing  gar¬ 
goyles  for  the  Parisian  cathedral  to  the  glory  of 
Our  Lady.  The  man  with  the  warts  wished 
he’d  not  bantered  Jacques  so  often.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  cruel,  he  could  petition  for  Jacques 
without  a  twinge  of  conscience.  He  decided  to 
ask  the  priest  if  someone  could  testify  for  his 
cause.  This  would  entail  knowing  the  motiva¬ 
tion  with  which  Jacques  had  worked.  Had 
Jacques  worked  only  for  his  own  personal  grati¬ 
fication,  then  this  could  not  be  considered  a 
property  for  sanctity.  But  if  he  had  performed 
his  duties  in  the  spirit  of  love,  then  perhaps  his 
was  a  cause  for  merit. 

But  no  one  knew  for  sure.  No  one  had  ever 
talked  to  Jacques.  The  workmen  brooded  in 
displeasure;  the  workmen  nodded  unknowing¬ 
ly;  the  workmen  scowled  and  then  forgot.  Now 
Jacques’  gargoyles  are  singular  testimony  that 
he  lived  .  .  . 
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Death  was  Born  in  Summer 


Intolerable  heat  oppresses.  Pressure  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  head  and  rock-strong  waves 
crash  and  shatter.  Work  is  impossible  in  the 
first  heat  of  summer.  Breathing  is  about  all 
that  can  be  done  and  even  that  is  an  effort.  If 
there  should  be  a  lazy  whisper  of  air  the  porch 
is  the  only  place  where  it  could  be  felt. 

And  so  I  was  on  the  porch,  draped  over  the 
chaise  lounge  with  my  arms  hanging  limp  and 
my  legs  sticking  wetly  to  the  melting  plastic. 
As  my  fingers  traced  roadways  in  the  floor,  my 
mind  yawned  and  began  wandering  backwards 
languorously.  Summers,  too  soon  ended,  tum¬ 
bled  and  turned,  hung  suspended  momentarily 
and  continued  drifting  down  through  the  black 
but  pastel-streaked  wasteland  that  was  my  mind. 

There  were  summers  wet  with  salt  spray  and 
lime  rickeys;  summers  newly  permissive,  and 
as  such,  spent  alone  in  town  or  at  the  beach; 
and  others  were  hardly  summers  at  all  but 
rather  endless  series  of  9  to  5’s  interspersed  with 
runaway  ribbon  and  carbon  copies.  I  had  some 
wonderful  summers  with  my  grandmother  and 
a  few  with  my  aunt.  And  there  was  the  sum¬ 
mer  spent  with  Elaine.  I  was  thirteen  that  sum¬ 
mer — the  summer  I  met  Death.  There  was  no 
apparent  reason  for  the  encounter,  nor  had 
there  been  any  foreboding. 

Elated  by  the  prospect  of  a  vacation  with 
Elaine’s  children,  I  agreed  to  become  a  full 
time,  unpaid  babysitter  for  two  weeks.  My  suit¬ 
case  was  packed  two  days  in  advance  and  its 
paper-thin  sides  bulged  reassuringly.  It  had  been 
packed  by  expert  hands  (mine)  and  this  time 
only  a  shred  of  pink  nylon  was  trapped  in  its 
jaws.  When  Elaine  came  I  trudged  to  the  car 
dragging  the  suitcase  by  its  broken  handle, 
oblivious  of  the  pink  nylon  tongue  which 
wagged  insolently  and  of  the  red  toothbrush 
still  in  the  bathroom.  An  adventure  was  ahead 
and  only  an  over-protective,  advice-giving 
mother  was  behind  in  the  doorway. 


Joyce  McDonnell,  ’67 

My  first  day  at  Elaine’s  was  exhausting. 
Brian  and  Paul  had  to  be  entertained,  chased, 
reprimanded,  and,  in  general,  watched  over 
constantly.  At  lunch  time,  I  presided  over  a 
backyard  picnic  that  quickly  left  the  confines 
of  the  blanket  and  spread  to  the  neighboring 
flower  beds.  After  supper,  Brian  and  Paul  took 
baths  that  washed  not  only  them  but  all  the 
towels  and  the  bath  mat  and  me.  With  tearful 
pleadings  and  noisy  threats  the  boys  went  to 
bed.  I  wasn’t  accustomed  to  the  pace  that  two 
untiring  boys  could  set  on  a  summer’s  day — 
a  day  long  in  sunlight.  After  watching  a  quiz 
show  re-run  with  Elaine  and  her  husband  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  bed  at  the  unheard-of  hour  of 
nine  o’clock.  Elaine  and  Jim  smiled  under¬ 
standing^  as  they  watched  me  plod  down  the 
hall  to  my  room.  I  lumped  my  clothes  together 
on  a  chair  and  crawled  into  bed  forgetting  to 
brush  my  teeth  and  say  my  prayers.  I  promised 
myself  I’d  brush  my  teeth  twice  in  the  morning 
and  then  maybe  Mom  would  never  know. 
Smiling  weakly  at  the  ceiling  I  whispered, 
“Good  night,  God,  I’ll  talk  to  you  tomorrow.” 

For  hours  I  lay  in  that  hot,  unfamiliar  bed 
convinced  that  if  I  didn’t  move  around  I’d  even¬ 
tually  fall  asleep.  However,  I  stayed  very  much 
awake.  But  I  was  so  tired,  why  couldn’t  I  sleep? 
Elaine  and  Jim  had  gone  to  bed  a  long  time  ago 
and  the  house  was  dark  and  still. 

It  was  then  that  I  became  aware  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  something  threatening.  It  was  nothing 
in  the  room  and  yet  something  was  with  me, 
in  me.  It  was  frightening  and  real.  It  was  Death! 
He  had  suddenly  appeared  and  disturbed  the 
calm  of  a  thirteen-year-old  imagination.  He 
had  ruthlessly  invaded  the  sacred  ground  of  fun 
and  fantasy.  He  had  replaced  party  dresses,  ice 
cream  sodas  and  day  dreams  with  destruction, 
grief,  and  fear.  My  thoughts  became  confused 
and  began  to  race  wildly  without  direction. 

I  thought  of  my  parents,  separated  from  me 
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now  and  I  panicked.  Terrified,  I  realized  that 
someday  before  I  was  very  old  they  would  die. 
This  basic  idea  of  death  was  not  new;  I  had 
learned  that  everyone  must  die  when  I  had 
learned  that  God  had  made  me.  But  the  reality 
of  the  situation  and  the  drastic  implications  had 
just  now  slapped  me  in  the  face. 

My  mother  with  all  her  warmth  and  under¬ 
standing  would  die — a  cold,  insensitive  death. 
My  father  too,  would  lose  his  firmness  and  his 
unerring  judgment  in  the  suffocating  clutch  of 
death.  What  would  life  be  without  them?  The 
visualization  of  death  made  me  sick.  My  stom¬ 
ach  was  hollow  and  tied  in  knots  but  still  death 
pursued  me.  Gladiolas,  tears,  candles,  prayers, 
sympathetic  friends,  organ  music,  corpses  and 
coffins — all  these  ghosts  spun  morbidly  in  my 
mind.  I  was  afraid;  yet  something  drove  me  to 
imagine  my  life  without  my  family — my  life, 
alone . 

Heaven  was  no  reassurance.  It  was  almost  as 
formidable  as  death  and  certainly  more  vague. 
“Happiness  forever”  only  appalled  me  because 
of  the  total  incomprehensibility  of  the  term 
“forever.”  Forever  rolled  over  and  over  like 
endless  waves  of  time  washing  the  shore  in  an 
unbroken  cycle.  Eternity  was  repelling  in  its 
infinite  continuity.  I  feared  termination  of  life 
here,  but  infinity  there  was  fearful  too. 

I  began  to  pray  that  my  whole  family  would 
die  together  or,  at  least,  that  I  would  die  first 
and  not  know  the  sorrow  and  emptiness  of  a 
mourner.  But  if  I  died  first,  I  would  have  to 
face  the  unknown  alone. 

Death  had  accomplished  his  fiendish  task.  He 
had  injected  me  with  fear.  I  was  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  darkness,  of  the  silence,  of  my 
loneliness.  The  taste  of  tears  brought  me  back 
to  a  time  and  place.  I  wiped  my  cheeks  and 
their  warm  wetness  was  strangely  reassuring.  I 
quickly  kicked  off  the  damp  and  wrinkled  sheet 


and  made  my  way  blindly  toward  the  bedroom 
door.  I  shut  it  behind  me  hoping  to  leave  Death 
trapped  within.  Stumbling  into  the  kitchen,  I 
felt  for  the  large,  familiar  shape  of  the  refrigera¬ 
tor.  It  was  with  saving  relief  that  I  opened  its 
door  and  saw  its  tinted  light  dispel  the  catlike 
dark  and  felt  its  cool  frosted  breath.  I  remained 
crouched  in  front  of  the  refrigerator  for  a  long 
while.  I  stared  blankly  at  milk,  orange  juice, 
pickles  and  jello.  I  stared  with  intensity  and 
refrained  from  thinking. 

Dill  pickles  .  .  .  (don’t  remember).  Homo¬ 
genized  milk  .  .  .  (forget  what’s  happened). 
Lime  jello  .  .  .  lime  jello  .  .  .  lime  jello. 

Brian  laughed  when  he  found  me  asleep  on 
the  kitchen  floor.  I  was  glad  it  was  he  who  saw 
me  and  not  Elaine.  I  told  Brian  a  silly  nonsense 
story  but  I  would  have  had  a  difficult  time 
making  up  a  tale  that  Elaine  would  have  be¬ 
lieved.  I  never  told  Elaine  what  happened  that 
night.  Before  going  to  my  room  each  night  after 
that,  I  drank  a  glass  of  warm  milk  and  swal¬ 
lowed  an  aspirin. 

I  only  stayed  a  week  with  Elaine.  I  remem¬ 
bered  an  appointment  for  high  school  uniform 
measurements.  They  drove  me  home  Sunday 
afternoon.  I  sat  tensely  in  the  car  bending  my 
new  blue  toothbrush  anxiously  in  my  hand. 
The  car  crawled  along  and  my  nerves  strained 
to  the  breaking  point.  I  wanted  to  drive  my 
foot  through  the  accelerator.  As  we  finally  ap¬ 
proached  home,  I  began  to  pull  the  nylon 
bristles  out  of  the  brush  with  my  teeth. 

The  house  hadn’t  changed.  Mom  was  still 
in  the  doorway  where  I  had  left  her.  Dad 
wiped  his  hands  on  his  overalls  and  turned 
away  from  the  garden.  Marian  waved  from  the 
bedroom  and  Robby’s  glider  flew  past  my  ear. 
Death  and  the  mangled  blue  toothbrush  lay 
forgotten  in  the  gutter. 
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On  the  Rightness 
of  Leftness 


As  for  a  sense  of  direction,  I  don’t  have  one. 

Well  may  you  inquire  then,  “How  do  you  go 
about  composing  an  essay  on  not  having  a  sense 
of  direction?”  Frankly,  that’s  what  I  had  planned 
to  ask  you  —  try  me  again  a  few  hundred  words 
from  now. 

To  get  on  with  this  .  .  .  my  entire  problem 
can  be  summed  up  in  a  clever  paraphrase :  Right 
is  Left  and  Left  is  Right,  and  ever  the  twain 
shall  meet.  Sad,  but  true,  reader.  Before  you 
stands  one  unable  to  distinguish  right  from 
left  —  a  tragic  loss  to  society  and  self.  But,  it’s 
just  one  of  those  things:  either  you’ve  got  it  or 
you  haven’t.  I  haven’t. 

The  amazing  thing  about  my  condition  is 
that  I  was  completely  unaware  of  its  serious  im¬ 
plications  until  six  months  ago.  Of  course,  I  had 
always  experienced  some  difficulty  in  choosing 
between  alternatives,  e.g.,  when  some  poor  in¬ 
nocent  like  my  chemistry  teacher  would  say, 
“Hand  me  the  third  bottle  from  the  right,  will 
you?”  (I  can’t  remember  whether  our  laboratory 
exploded  three  or  four  times.) 

Nevertheless  I  worried  little  about  my  trouble. 
I  had,  so  I  thought,  discovered  a  fairly  reliable 
method  of  distinction  —  I  cheated.  I  peeked  at 
my  hands.  I  could  always  tell  my  right  hand  — 
there  was  a  ring  on  it.  Also,  that  was  the  one 
continually  tired  from  holding  my  Palmer  pen¬ 
manship  pen  incorrectly.  As  Sister  Mary  Clar¬ 
issa  (Grade  5)  would  say,  “Dears,  you  can  write 
all  day  without  wearying,  if  you  hold  your  pens 
properly.”  She  never  let  out  just  what  the  secret 
of  the  proper  position  was.  Perhaps  that’s  an¬ 
other  of  those  things  you  either  have  or  haven’t. 

And  so  I  progressed  through  childhood,  rela¬ 
tively  indifferent  to  my  stigma,  until  I  en¬ 
countered  the  difficulty  of  shoes  —  my  shoes. 
As  you  well  know,  there  is  a  right  shoe  and  a 
left  shoe,  a  right  foot  and  a  left  foot.  All  I  knew 
was  that  there  were  two  shoes  and  two  feet. 
But,  ingenuity  to  the  rescue,  I  came  up  with  a 


Elaine  Carroll,  ’68 

unique  solution.  With  “Cherry  on  the  Rocks” 
nail  polish,  I  painted  a  crimson  enamel  ring 
around  my  big  left  toe  and  dabbed  a  vivid 
matching  circle  on  the  innersole  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  shoe  —  or  what  I  hoped  was  the  cor¬ 
responding  shoe.  Naturally,  I  discontinued  wash¬ 
ing  my  left  foot  and  my  innersole. 

Since  the  major  difficulties  seemed  to  be  few 
and  since  I  had  solved  them  so  satisfactorily,  I 
tended  to  regard  my  amiable  peculiarity  as  a 
harmless,  integral  part  of  my  personality.  Last 
June  this  illusion  was  shattered  —  I  attended 
Driving  School.  Unfortunately,  after  several 
classes  I  qualified  for  behind-the-wheel  experi¬ 
ence.  My  instructor  was  optimistic,  my  observer 
dubious,  and  I  ...  I  had  strange  premonitions 
of  “running  amuck.”  When  it  was  over,  a  har¬ 
rowing  half  hour  later,  Mr.  McCarthy  cleared 
his  throat  twenty-three  times  while  pondering 
a  hangnail  on  his  baby  finger.  It  was  really  piti¬ 
ful.  Semi-recovered,  he  turned  to  me  and 
croaked,  “Do  you,  by  any  chance,  have  a  slight 
problem?” 

You  see,  this  instructor  had  heedlessly  per¬ 
sisted  in  demanding,  “First  right  before  the 
lights;  second  left  after  this  curve,”  etc.  At  the 
same  time  that  I  was  grappling  with  this  disas¬ 
ter,  he  actually  expected  me  to  cope  with  hand 
signals!  Of  all  things! 

Hand  signals  involve  several  pertinent  choices 
— which  hand?  which  finger?  which  way?  Ever 
try  banging  a  left  turn  from  the  left  side  of  the 
road  with  the  right  arm  protruding  from  the 
window  and  the  fourth  finger  from  the  right 
being  completely  undecided  whether  to  point 
skyward  or  give  up  and  scratch  the  right  side 
of  your  left  ear?  Do  give  it  a  whirl.  It’s  more 
fun  than  twice  around  on  the  Virginia  Reel. 

To  get  back  to  poor  Mr.  McCarthy,  by  now 
completely  recovered  and  beaming,  though  still 
pondering  his  hangnail.  I  poured  out  my  soul  to 
his  sympathetic  ear.  He  understood  and,  brave 
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beyond  the  call  of  duty,  he  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  with  the  words,  “What  say  we  go  it  one 
more  time?”  (I  had  my  thirty-fourth  and  final 
lesson  three  weeks  ago.) 

Shortly  after  this  invigorating  experience,  I 
decided  to  embark  upon  a  program  of  physical 
improvement.  Paging  through  a  recent  issue  of 
Sports  Illustrated,  I  noticed  a  colorful  two-page 
spread:  “Bowl  Your  Cares  Away,”  advised  a 
starry-eyed  young  couple,  all  smiles  and  green 
and  orange  bowling  shoes.  They  looked  so  much 
in  love  —  with  each  other,  with  the  bowling 
bail,  with  the  green  and  orange  shoes.  It  made 
me  all  warm  inside.  Immediately  I  determined 
to  master  the  sport  and  purchase  a  pair  of  ador¬ 
able  oxford-ties  —  pink  and  orange  perhaps. 

Full  of  confidence,  I  marched  down  to  my 
neighborhood  bowl-a-drome  and  swung  through 
the  swinging  door.  Alley  upon  alley  stretched 
out  before  my  eyes.  Somehow  I  felt  right  at 
home.  Striding  across  the  lobby,  I  approached 
the  main  desk  which  displayed  a  sign,  “In¬ 
structors  for  Hire  —  $2.00  per  hour.”  I  felt  a 
teacher  would  be  useful  for  the  fine  points  of 
style,  the  niceties  of  the  game  which  add  so 
much  to  one’s  performance.  As  for  the  basics, 
those  could  be  picked  up  on  my  own. 


I  refuse  to  go  into  the  hideous  details  of  the 
affair,  but  I  will  mention  that  since  I  cannot 
judge  rights  and  lefts,  I  cannot  judge  middles 
— including  middles  of  bowling  alleys.  When 
the  sixty  minutes  were  up,  my  instructor 
strangely  suggested  that  I  “tennis  my  cares 
away”  or  “swim”  them  away  or  anything  but 
“bowl”  them. 

By  now  you  can  see  the  dimensions  of  my 
ever-worsening  situation.  So  many  avenues  of 
human  endeavor  lie  closed  to  me  that  I  am  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  discouraged.  The  Black 
Barons  Drill  Team  has  even  refused  my  ad¬ 
mission  to  their  ranks,  on  the  grounds  that  I 
lose  my  way  too  often.  And,  consider  the  im¬ 
plications  for  the  future — even  politically!  Two 
years  from  now  I  will  be  registering  as  either  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  But,  what  party  will 
accept  someone  who  can’t  distinguish  between 
the  Right  and  the  Left?  And  it’s  pretty  hard  to 
paint  a  huge  red  circle  around  all  the  conserva¬ 
tives  in  the  U.S.A. 

Where  can  I  turn?  No  one  extends  a  helping 
hand.  Hand  —  that  reminds  me.  I’m  getting 
writer’s  cramp  in  the  old  right  hand  again — or 
was  it  the  left  hand  that  wearied?  Now  wait  a 
minute,  I  think  it  was  .... 


THE  FIRSTS 


Kathleen  Rogers,  ’69 

She  always  maintains  that  I  couldn’t  possibly  recollect  what  I  experienced  be¬ 
fore  I  was  seven  or  ten — but  she  has  been  misinformed  before  .... 


Grey  dusk  suffused  the  parlor.  I  lurked  between  the  whitened 
fireplace  and  the  plastic-coated  chairs,  sometimes  emerging  to  peer 
through  the  arched  window  at  the  Tilo-ed  presence  of  the  old  maids’ 
house  across  the  alley.  The  metallic  smell  of  the  dirty  screens  and  the 
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rusting  wrought  iron  window  grilles  permeated  the  room,  slicing 
through  the  immotile  mustiness  of  a  house  that  existed  hollowly,  som¬ 
nolent,  with  droop-lidded  eyes. 


I  had  transmigrated  unawares.  No  conscious  journey  had  preceded 
any  conscious  arrival  at  grandma’s  house  a  thousand  miles  from  home 
— I  was  just  there. 


They  waddled,  stalked,  and  shuffled  in — the  tribe  returned.  The 
transitional  smell  of  mothballs  enclosed  the  dark-coated  group,  cocoon¬ 
like.  The  faintly  bewildering,  vaguely  sickening  sound  of  adult  sorrow, 
the  staccato  sob,  the  constrained  cough,  muted  by  hand-clutched  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  accompanied  their  exit  from  the  outer  twilight  into  the  inner 
dusk  of  the  house.  They  threaded  through  the  dingy-painted  hall  out 
to  the  back  rooms. 


The  kitchen  lights  glowed  dimly,  dimly  illuminating  the  prepara¬ 
tions — the  packaging  of  candy  corns  in  orange  paper,  the  masque¬ 
rading. 


They  dressed  me  strangely,  in  tatterdemalion  trousers,  and  a  red 
bandanna  knotted  over  my  left  ear.  I  was  a  pirate,  they  said,  in  full 
regalia,  with  cheesecloth  eye-patch  and  rubber  dagger.  What  a  fierce 
four-year-old!  Who  was  I,  they  asked.  Quickly,  a  puzzling  dash  through 
dark  back  yards,  and  then  back  there,  up  the  steep  back  stairs. 


They  tucked  me  away  in  the  black  back  room,  placating  me  (they 
thought),  with  a  soup  dish  of  “treats”:  a  mushy  apple,  three  candies, 
and  a  stick  of  bright  blue  mint.  And  then  there  was  Jack’s  birthday 
cake — chocolate  with  frosting  cats  and  candy  pumpkins. 


The  cake  was  all  eaten;  the  only  remnant  of  candy  was  a  glutinous 
glob  of  molasses  taffy.  And  so  we  gnawed  at  apples.  From  the  floor 
I  could  see,  distortedly,  a  grey-white  noon  sky  behind  the  window.  I  was 
huddled  close  to  my  aunt  who  crouched  over  a  newspaper  strewn  over 
the  dining  room  floor.  We  were  reading.  She  whispered  that  he  had 
been  cold  and  white  and  clammy,  and  then  I  realized  that  he  had  not 
been  there  as  he  had  in  summer. 


Images  of  the  trip  back  home  still  drift,  surrealistic,  through  dreams : 
the  sunny  runway  where  I  lost  my  scribbling  tablet;  the  plane  that 
jounced,  the  cocoa  that  spilled;  the  terminal  where  my  father  saved 
me  from  a  suffocating  inundation  of  big  people. 


Later  they  told  me  how  my  grandfather  had  been  happy  because 
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I  blew  him  a  kiss  as  we  drove  away  from  the  blue  and  white  bungalow 
at  the  Lake  the  summer  before. 


Death  and  daydreams,  now  and  then,  dark  and  light  and  in  between — the  frag¬ 
ments  reel  and  regroup  in  a  kaleidoscope.  And  retrospect  is  round-about.  The  peri¬ 
phery  becomes  the  center. 

It  was  the  only  death  that  has  come  near  me.  I  have  had  other  airplane  rides 
and  other  Halloweens. 


Sing  A  Song  of  Cynics 


Cat  whisper  tickled  my  bone 

splintering 

my  granite  grey  eye. 

But  do  they  care 
do  they  dare 
breathe  when  moon 
greens  with  winter 
cats  speckle  jigs 
and 

stars  burst  from  buds  .  .  . 
Dunes  of  wrinkles 
smother  their  funny  bones 
hours  piled  in  waves 
drown  their  ears 
in  Noise  that 
blinks 

red  and  green 

red  and  yellow 

till  a  universe  whimpers 

in  a  dust 

of  fleck. 


Suzanne  Lepine,  ’66 
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I  studied  the  two  little  girls  sitting  beside  me  as  they  carried  on  a  conversa¬ 
tion  not  unlike  that  of  any  seven  year  olds.  Ann,  the  more  outgoing,  had  on  a 
taffeta  dress  that  probably  used  to  be  navy  blue  but  was  now  a  faded  grey.  It 
had  a  yellowed  lace  collar  and  a  floppy  red  bow  at  the  waist.  About  twelve 
tight  pigtails  stuck  out  of  her  head  like  pins  out  of  a  pin  cushion.  Her  brown  skin 
was  covered  with  a  very  definite  layer  of  dust.  Her  half-sister  Lucy  wore  an 
oversized  red  skirt  and  an  orange  jersey  with  VIRGINIA  BEACH  written  across 
the  front.  When  Ann  mentioned  that  one  of  her  friends  would  be  going  to  the 
white  school  in  the  fall  I  interrupted  to  ask: 

"Will  you  be  going  too?" 

"No,  we're  movin'.  Anyhow,  I  doesn't  like  white  folks." 

"Oh,  don't  you  like  me?" 

Her  brown  eyes  opened  very  wide  and  there  was  a  pause. 

"Is  you  a  white  folk?" 

"Yes." 

"But  you  couldn't  be . white  folks  is  mean." 

And  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  miles  away,  or  maybe  right  across  town, 
there  were  two  other  girls.  They  did  not  look  just  like  Ann  and  Lucy  but  they 
were  also  seven  years  old. 

"Come  over  to  my  yard  to  play  but  don't  bring  the  other  girl." 

"Why?" 

"My  mother  won't  like  it.  She's  colored." 

"What's  that?" 

"That's  a  negro.  They  smell." 

Birmingham,  Selma,  Crawfordville,  Watts  .  .  . 

"Little  children,  love  one  another." 
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The  Kandy-Kolored  Tangerine-Flake  Stream¬ 
line  Baby.  Tom  Wolfe.  New  York:  Farrar, 

Straus  and  Giroux,  1965. 

GgggghhhhzzzzznnnneeeERG! !  Tom  (not 
Thomas,  that’s  a  different  one)  Wolfe’s  style 
lends  itself  to  (Shlurbbbbooooonnnnngggg!) 
imitation,  if  not  (Gronch!)  outright  parody. 
What’s  more  (VrrrrooooOOOOOOMMMM! !) 
the  fool  stuff’s  contagious!  Ah!  but  beneath  that 
colorful,  noisy-NOISY -NOISY  exterior  there 
lurks  a  dark  view  of  Humanity  Today.  Yes, 
boys  and  girls,  Man  Himself,  exposed  for  all  to 
view;  Man  at  his  status-bound,  stratified,  hyper- 
civilized,  super-mechanized  peak.  And  all  of  it 
written  in  an  unsettling  combination  of  Feature 
writer’s  Gothic  and  Conscious  High  Camp. 

TKKTFSB,  as  those  of  us  who  know  it  in¬ 
timately  are  wont  to  call  it,  is  a  collection  of 
more-or-less  related  sketches  of  contemporary 
American  mores,  all  by  this  insane  New  Yorker. 
There’s  a  definite  undercurrent  of  Hip  running 
through  the  whole  book,  coming  to  the  surface 
in  occasional  In-group  commentary.  Despite  the 
studied  superficiality  of  such  an  approach,  these 
are  perceptive  analyses  of  such  contemporary 
social  phenomena  as  customized  cars  or  Baby 
Jane  Holzer.  In  the  course  of  the  book,  a  pattern 
emerges  of  today’s  Pop  Society.  (A  definition 
of  Pop  Society  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  re¬ 
view;  for  further  information,  read  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  TKKTFSB.)  What  Wolfe  is  driving 
at  mostly  is  not  how  the  subjects  of  the  essays 
have  influenced  modern  society,  but  how  they 
are  products  of  that  society,  how  the  elements 
of  environment  have  fused  in  an  individual  or 
a  group. 

Wolfe  maintains  an  attitude  compounded  of 
a  reporter-like  objectivity  and  a  rather  whim¬ 


sical  superiority;  an  odd  combination,  rather 
irritating  at  times,  but  it  results  in  a  good  deal 
of  insight  into  the  subject  matter.  For  the  most 
part,  he  lacks  the  condescension  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  non-initiate  usually  assumes  when  writing 
about  unfamiliar  ideas.  Occasionally,  of  course, 
it  does  slip  through,  but  few  people  can  keep  an 
open  mind  at  all  times.  It  blocks  the  nasal  pas¬ 
sages. 

There  are  perhaps  a  few  stylistic  flaws,  such 
as  Wolfe’s  tendency  to  re-use  his  favorite  ba¬ 
roque  phrases  in  almost  every  essay.  However, 
this  may  be  not  so  much  a  flaw  as  a  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  constants  of  Pop  Culture.  At  any 
rate,  the  author  seems  to  be  conscious  of  such 
repetition  (who  could  overlook  the  word  “scle¬ 
rotic?”),  and  though  the  reader  may  not  care 
for  an  author’s  affectations,  he  shouldn’t  con¬ 
demn  them  on  that  basis  alone. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  these  essays  on  a 
long-range  basis  because  of  the  immediacy  of 
the  subject  matter.  Continuous  reading  of  them 
is  rather  like  staring  at  the  tip  on  one’s  nose, 
and  can  result  in  myopia  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  book  occasionally  seems  a  bit  dated,  most 
of  it  having  been  written  originally  for  news¬ 
paper-magazine  publication  in  1963-64,  some 
parts  as  early  as  1959.  Since  the  articles  treat  the 
subject  matter  as  being  completely  contempora¬ 
ry,  there  is  a  dissatisfying  old-movie  sensation 
about  some  of  the  essays.  This  is  not  the  author’s 
fault,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  read  what  Wolfe 
is  writing  now  in  Esquire  and/or  the  New  Yorf{ 
Herald  Tribune,  which  activity  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Eileen  Gunn,  ’67 
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The  Act  of  the  Mind,  Essays  on  the  Poetry 
of  Wallace  Stevens.  Edited  by  Roy  Harvey 
Pearce  and  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1965. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  essays  in  this  new 
release  is  stated  in  the  preface  as  “to  take  se¬ 
riously  Wallace  Stevens’  claims  as  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  poet,  and  to  study  the  implications,  the 
range,  and  the  import  of  those  claims.”  This  is 
a  rather  amorphous  statement  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  aptly  describes  just  what  the  distinguished 
contributors  to  this  volume  have  done.  None  of 
them  (nor  all  of  them  together)  has  evolved  a 
fixed  definition  of  Stevens’  philosophy,  they 
have  merely  taken  him  seriously  and  discussed 
some  of  the  ideas  evinced  in  his  prose  and 
poetry. 

One  interesting  thing  about  this  collection  is 
that,  despite  the  diversity  of  title  and  treatment, 
there  is  a  unifying  force  at  work.  Not  all  of  the 
essays  aspire  to  the  claims  of  the  preface,  but  all 
of  them  utilize  quotes  from  a  certain  small  and 
select  number  of  Stevens’  works  to  support  their 
theses.  Not  only  the  same  poems,  but  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  lines  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  yet  this  is  never  monotonous.  The  oft- 
quoted  lines  merely  act  as  fuguing  tunes,  col¬ 
ored  differently  by  being  played  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  instrument  of  each  essayist’s  mind,  and 
each  interpretation  adds  depth  to  the  original 
melody. 

Stevens  was  a  man  eternally  engaged  in  a 
dichotomous  dialogue  with  reality  and  the 
imagination.  For  him,  the  two  were  separated 
by  the  mind  of  man,  although  they  were  both 
creations  of  this  mind.  Yet  both  were  ultimately 
equated  by  Stevens,  who  felt  that  “the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  or  should  try  to  apprehend  reality,  and 
in  so  doing,  apprehends  itself.”  But  man  cannot 
know  reality  (“that  knowledge  in  whose  per¬ 
fection  we  may  rest  secure”),  he  can  only  know 
himself  as  reaching  for  it. 

Poetry  is  a  cure  of  the  mind  which  helps  men 
live  their  lives,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  escape. 
Stevens  distrusted  escapes  (as  Richard  Macksey 
says),  and  was  seeking  an  answer,  not  a  sim¬ 
plification,  not  an  escape. 

A  synthesis  of  the  material  here  presented  il¬ 
lustrates  Stevens’  philosophic  maturation,  from 
the  time  when  he  thought  of  “the  world  as 
word”  and  asked  “What  is  there  in  life  except 
one’s  ideas?”  to  his  later  humanistic  attitude, 


when  he  realized  (as  Yeats  had)  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  life’s  problems  is  that  they  are  insoluble, 
and  that  man  must  live  with  the  realization  that 
“It  can  never  be  satisfied,  the  mind,  never.” 
Denis  Donoghue,  in  his  witty  and  incisive  ar¬ 
ticle  “Nuances  of  a  Theme  by  Stevens,”  says  of 
Stevens’  late  work,  The  Roc\,  that  “For  the 
first  time  Stevens  has  written  a  book  which  says 
Thou!’  This  reference  to  the  philosophy  of 
Martin  Buber  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  ulti¬ 
mate  depths  of  the  late  philosophy  of  a  man 
who,  advancing  the  fear  that  perhaps  he  had 
“lived  a  skeleton’s  life,  as  a  disbeliever  in  real¬ 
ity,”  asserts  finally  in  “As  You  Leave  the  Room”: 

Now,  here,  the  snow  I  had  forgotten  becomes 
Part  of  a  mjor  reality,  part  of 
An  appreciation  of  a  reality 
And  thus  an  elevation,  as  if  I  left 
With  something  l  could  touch,  touch  every  way. 
And  yet  nothing  has  been  changed  except  what 
is 

Unreal,  as  if  nothing  had  been  changed  at  all. 

Ultimately  Stevens  believed,  as  Frank  Doggett 
says,  that  “experience  is  a  good  in  itself.” 

This  collection  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
diversity  of  opinions  and  interpretations  which 
inform  the  included  pieces.  It  is  a  testimony  to 
the  depth  of  Stevens’  thought,  and  affords  some 
much-needed  insights  into  the  work  of  this  giant 
of  American  poetry. 

Ann  Dailey,  ’67 


Values  and  Interests  in  Social  Change. 

Sister  Marie  Augusta  Neal,  S.N.D.,  New 

Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

Reviewing  the  doctoral  thesis  of  the  chairman 
of  one’s  own  department  appears  to  be  a  highly 
presumptuous  act.  In  acute  consciousness  of  this 
fact,  I  must  willingly  concede  that  there  is  a 
social  pressure  against  too  loud  praise  or  too 
little.  Further,  and  more  importantly,  there  is 
no  small  intellectual  handicap  in  making  salient 
comment  on  the  worl \  of  a  person  whom  l  freely 
admit  has  substantially  influenced  so  much  of 
my  own  thinking.  Still  there  is  room,  it  would 
seem,  for  an  honest  appraisal  of  Values  and  In¬ 
terests  in  Social  Change  if  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
small  background  in  sociology  and  a  growing 
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identification  with  the  discipline. 

Values  and  Interests  in  Social  Change  seeks 
to  clarify  the  motivational  factors  involved  in 
the  orientations  that  leaders  of  groups  will 
assume  in  a  dynamic  situation.  In  it  Sister  Marie 
Augusta  attempts  to  join  the  insights  of  the 
Marxist  school  which  views  social  change  as  a 
function  of  the  ascendant  group’s  interests  with 
those  of  Max  Weber’s  analysis  which  sees  social 
developments  as  a  result  of  shared  societal  val¬ 
ues.  Assuming  change  and  nonchange  as  the 
two  positions  possible  in  a  fluid  historical  situ¬ 
ation,  Sister  correlates  with  these  the  causative 
dimensions  of  values  and  interests.  This  results 
in  a  test  model  consisting  of  four  possible  cate¬ 
gories:  value  change,  interest  change,  value  non¬ 
change  and  interest  nonchange.  These  orienta¬ 
tions,  Sister  hypothesizes,  are  consistent  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  individual  decision-makers  in  the 
same  role  and  serve  to  mark  the  focus  of  their 
personally  particular  concerns  in  the  problems 
of  their  institutions. 

Selecting  the  contemporary  Catholic  Church 
under  internal  and  external  pressure  to  change 
as  a  dynamic  situation  and  Boston  diocesan 
priests  as  a  sample  of  the  institution’s  decision¬ 
makers,  Sister  tested  her  hypotheses  through  a 
survey  and  follow-up  interview.  Men  of  the 
various  orientations  were  found  who  could  be 
selected  out  for  appropriate  combinations  of 
liberal  or  conservative  frames  (change  or  non¬ 
change)  and  universalistic  or  particularistic  con¬ 
cerns  (values  or  interests).  Further  examination 
of  these  men,  whose  very  identifiability  con¬ 
firmed  Sister’s  primary  hypothesis  that  the  ori¬ 
entations  under  study  are  enduring  traits  which 
individuals  carry  from  situation  to  situation,  re¬ 
vealed  their  perceptions  and  preoccupations  to 
be  focused  on  functional  problems  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  orientations.  For  example,  a 
value  change  man  would  tend  to  support  ap¬ 
peals  for  lay  responsibility  in  a  parish  as  ful¬ 
filling  the  message  of  Christ  whereas  an  interest 


change  man  would  encourage  it  because  it  ful¬ 
fills  the  goals  of  the  parish.  Delineation  of  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  concern  (the  examples  tested  were 
command-obedience  relations,  social  respon¬ 
sibility,  independence  training,  respect  for  the 
intellectual  life  and  motivational  awareness) 
consistent  with  basic  orientation  substantiated 
the  second  expectation  of  the  research.  Through¬ 
out  the  study,  the  statistical  evidence  gathered 
confirmed  Sister’s  hypotheses. 

The  study  is  not  intended  as,  and  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being,  an  examination  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church’s  situation.  Still,  the 
nature  of  its  content  suggests  certain  implica¬ 
tions  in  this  regard.  The  recognition  of  various 
orientations  among  Boston  priests  on  matters  of 
growing  concern  for  all  Catholics  (e.g.,  ecu¬ 
menism  or  race  relations)  can  serve  to  illuminate 
discussions  of  these  topics.  A  realization  that 
an  individual’s  stand  on  an  issue  is  influenced 
perhaps  as  much  by  his  own  personal  perspec¬ 
tive  as  it  is  by  his  grasp  of  “Eternal  Truth” 
should  suggest  judgment  of  a  statement  on  its 
own  merits  rather  than  the  reputation  of  its 
author.  Put  more  simply,  the  findings  encourage 
individual  responsibility  of  lay  people. 

In  following  up  the  intrinsically  interesting 
material  on  which  the  hypotheses  are  tested,  it 
is  not  hard  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  work:  to  contribute  to  sociological 
theory.  The  study,  however,  stands  to  be  com¬ 
mended  as  a  significant  attempt  to  bridge  a 
large  gap  in  this  area.  Although  using  as  a  source 
of  data  an  historical  situation  to  which  she  is 
close  and  deeply  committed,  Sister  remains  ob¬ 
jective.  And  her  scientific  precision  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  her  material  yields  empirical  results 
which  significantly  substantiate  her  suggested 
model.  It  would  seem  the  work  has  made  a 
thoughtful  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
the  social  change  process. 

Mary  Ann  O’Connell,  ’67 
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pose  his  thoughts  and  dreams  to  the  canvas  and 
contributed  a  new  objectivity  which  replaced  the 
subjectivity  of  his  predecessors.  One  of  the  most 
tantalizing  and  complex  of  this  sane  madman’s 
paintings  portrays  a  dream  within  a  dream;  in 
the  manner  of  imagist  poets  who  begin  with 
one  image  which  alogically  suggests  another, 
Dali  proceeds  in  “The  Invention  of  the  Mon¬ 
sters.”  In  the  foreground  and  to  the  left  of  this 
painting  are  three  old  people:  a  witch,  Gala 
(Dali’s  wife  and  main  inspiration),  and  Dali. 
Dali  and  Gala  confer  about  a  bust  which  rests 
on  a  table  before  them.  This  bust  can  represent 
tradition  from  which  the  couple  may  gain  ideas 
on  how  to  create  the  monsters.  An  adolescent 
boy  with  angel’s  wings  thoughtfully  consults  a 
Grecian  bust  in  the  middle  of  the  painting;  the 
speaking  bust  seems  to  be  telling  the  boy  about 
life  itself.  The  monsters  themselves  (horses 
probably  inspired  by  those  of  DeChirico)  stand 
in  the  hazy  background;  they  stand  surrounded 
by  fire  and  wait  to  be  created.  Adding  to  the 
mysterious  atmosphere  are  various  shadows 
which  could  have  been  set  on  a  desert  landscape 
of  DeChirico.  As  these  shadows  strike  the  rest¬ 
less  monsters,  they  add  to  their  wildness.  “The 
Invention  of  the  Monsters”  can  only  be  described 
as  fantastic;  it  reminds  one  of  Picasso’s  words 
about  Dali’s  prolific  imagination:  “an  outboard 
motor  continually  running.” 

In  his  religious  paintings  such  as  “The  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  the  Last  Supper,”  “Christ  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross,”  and  his  bright-colored  illustrations 
of  scenes  from  Dante’s  Inferno,  Dali  abandons 
his  complex  imagery.  His  simplicity  emphasizes 
the  awe  and  reverence  surrounding  religion. 
“The  Last  Supper,”  for  example,  is  magnificent 


—  partially  because  of  the  symmetry  in  the 
painting  but  mostly  because  of  Dali’s  power  of 
translucence.  Around  a  long  table  covered  with 
a  gold  tablecloth  sit  Christ  and  His  twelve 
apostles.  The  apostles  kneel  with  heads  bowed 
in  prayer.  The  only  objects  on  the  tablecloth  are 
one  loaf  of  broken  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
Christ’s  face  appears  to  be  almost  feminine  in 
its  gentleness.  In  the  background  is  a  huge  lake 
with  a  boat  and  mountains  which  rise  like  and 
resemble  huge  loaves  of  bread.  The  lake  with 
the  boat  and  the  mountain  recall  to  mind  two  of 
Christ’s  other  miracles:  that  on  the  lake  of 
Galilee  at  Bethsaida  and  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  “The  Last  Supper”  is  unique  because 
Christ’s  face,  the  white  cloaks  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  mountains,  the  lake,  and  the  sky 
are  infused  with  an  illuminating  silver  light; 
this  is  Dali’s  power  of  translucence  which  ac¬ 
cents  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  and  the  miracle 
which  He  has  just  performed.  This  radiating 
effect  of  light  is  Dali’s  own  creation  and  his  own 
prayer  of  respect  to  God. 

Dali’s  unique  contribution  to  art  is  his  power 
of  translucence,  his  depicting  unreality  as  if  it 
were  real,  and  his  attributing  human  charac¬ 
teristics  to  inanimate  objects  (such  as  giving 
human  legs  to  a  table).  Salvador  Dali  may  not 
be  a  great  artist  in  the  tradition  of  Rembrandt 
and  Raphael,  but  he  is  an  outstanding  painter 
of  the  twentieth  century  who  has  liberated 
himself  from  the  limitations  of  consciousness 
and  in  so  doing,  has  given  unrestricted  freedom 
to  his  imagination.  Of  all  twentieth  century 
artists  influenced  by  Freud,  Dali  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  unequalled  realistic  portrayal  of 
dreams. 
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Pinpricked 

On  a  stretch  of  January 

Bell  Rock  arises 

From  a  smattering  of  snow. 

Here — 

Slung  away  from  memory, 
Malden’s  heritage 

Sinks 

Under  skull  and  cross-boned  slates. 
And  no  one  mourns. 

Bell  Rock 

And 

No  one  comes — except  the  children 
Who  ride  the  headstones 

Fast 

Cemetery, 

Across  the  Massachusetts  plains 

Till  dusk  .  .  . 

Malden 

Reverend  Hawthorne 

1630 

Colonel  Whiteside 

76 

Private  Lindsey 

1862 

Elaine  Carroll,  ’68 

Row  on  row 

Plotted  in  Puritan  precision. 

Beneath  the  parcelled  crust 

All  converge  in  uneasiness. 

Over 

The  smooth  stone  wall 

Across  the  street, 

Purex  &  Co. 

Blows  the  noon  whistle. 

And 

Converse  Rubber 

Pours  forth  a  choke  of  humanity. 
To  the  left 

Just  past  the  curve  of  railroad  rust, 
Malden  River 

Waters 

Bell  Rock's  shore  with  slime 

As  it  slugs  along  its  mud  banks. 

And 

Deep  in  their  damp  deaths, 

Our  forefathers  lie 

Frozen 

In  a  frown. 
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Rhonda  and  The  Red  Plastic  Cinderella  Watch 


Dorothy  White,  ’67 


“Open  your  geography  books  to  the  map  on 
page  forty-nine.”  Rhonda  twisted  her  scrawny 
neck  down  to  the  opening  in  her  desk,  and  mut¬ 
tered  her  disapproval  of  the  order  “Stupid.”  She 
looked  around,  and  saw  that  not  one  of  her 
classmates  had  taken  the  least  notice  of  this 
remark.  That  wasn’t  unusual.  No  one  ever  took 
notice  of  Rhonda,  if  it  could  be  helped.  She  was 
a  most  unlovely  eight-year-old  —  crooked  hair¬ 
line,  crooked  teeth,  and  great  thick  lenses  in 
pink  frames.  She  was  far  too  homely  to  have 
any  friends.  Well,  it  didn’t  matter  to  Rhonda. 
She  hissed  quietly  —  she’d  show  them  that  she 
didn’t  like  them  so  much,  either.  Once  more  she 
bent  herself  to  the  task  at  hand.  Geography 
book  .  .  .  Aha!  This  was  it,  a  little  bigger  than 
the  speller;  she  yanked  it  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pile.  As  always,  a  clutter  of  little  things  came 
tumbling  out  with  the  book  onto  Rhonda’s  lap, 
and  one  by  one  she  crammed  them  back  into 
her  desk:  chewed-up  pencil  stubs,  a  dirty  kleenex, 
and  .  .  .  she  almost  choked  ...  a  watch!  There, 
in  her  own  sweating  hand,  she  held  a  watch. 
It  was  ticking,  and  the  cartoon  Cinderella’s 
hands  pointed  to  the  same  hour  as  the  class¬ 
room  clock  on  the  back  wall.  With  triumphing 
delight,  Rhonda  slipped  and  buckled  the  red 
plastic  band  onto  her  wrist.  It  was  beautiful, 
and  she  turned  to  share  the  beauty  with  Brenda. 
But  Brenda’s  seat  was  empty,  and  Rhonda  re¬ 
membered  that  yesterday  she  had  thrown  up  in 
class.  It  had  smelled  awful,  and  Miss  Flaherty 
had  to  put  newspapers  down. 

All  through  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  Rhonda 
sat  looking  at  the  watch.  “MY  watch,”  and  she 
was  ecstatic  at  the  thought.  From  the  day  she’d 
learned  to  tell  time,  she  had  wanted  a  watch. 
It  was  a  fierce  passion.  Last  Christmas,  they  had 
promised  her  a  watch,  and  she’d  waited  and 
waited,  and  when  she  didn’t  get  one,  she  had 
wanted  to  die.  She  remembered.  But  that  didn’t 
matter  too  much  because,  starting  now,  everyone 


would  love  her.  She  had  thought  about  it  a  lot, 
before,  and  she  knew  that  it  would  be  so;  Every¬ 
one  would  see  that  she  had  a  watch,  and  when 
they  saw,  they’d  ask  her,  “What  time  is  it,  Rhon¬ 
da?”  Then  she  would  smile  and  tell  them;  they 
would  be  grateful,  and  would  want  to  be  her 
friend. 

Just  thinking  about  it,  Rhonda  was  happy. 

Soon  the  bell  rang,  and  Rhonda  raced  out  into 
the  yard.  She  didn’t  go  right  home,  but  ran  up 
to  one  group  after  another,  proclaiming,  “It’s 
quarter  past  two.”  She  even  managed  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  an  air  of  the  blase,  while  she  casually 
sauntered  over  to  the  most  popular  girl  in  the 
class.  “Say,  Janey,  my  watch  says  twenty  min¬ 
utes  before  three.  What  time  do  you  have?” 

After  everyone  else  was  gone,  Rhonda  skipped 
down  the  street  and  around  the  corner  until  she 
came  to  the  green-coated  chain-link  fence  that 
meant  her  house.  “Mama’s  taking  the  clothes 
off  the  line,”  she  thought,  and  almost  ran  out 
to  tell  her  the  good  news.  But  she  caught  herself 
just  in  time,  and  instead,  went  into  the  house 
and  sat  down.  She  couldn’t  tell  her  about  the 
watch.  Mama  would  want  to  know  where  she 
got  it,  but  she  wouldn’t  believe  her  when  Rhon¬ 
da  told  her.  Mama  would  say  she  was  lying,  that 
she  took  it.  Well,  she  just  wouldn’t  tell  her. 
It  was  hers,  yes,  of  course  it  was  hers,  and  what 
difference  did  it  make  whether  her  angels  or 
fairies  or  just  some  rich  person  had  left  it  for 
her. 

She  heard  her  mother  come  in,  and  she  ran 
out  into  the  hall  to  meet  her. 

“Mama?” 

Her  mother  glanced  at  her,  then  away.  She 
began  to  fold  sheets  in  her  teeth.  “What  do  you 
want,  Rhonda?” 

"Nothing.  Hi.” 

“You’re  a  weird  kid.  Set  the  table,  would 
you  ?  ” 

Suppertime  rolled  around,  and  Rhonda  sat 
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down  with  her  family.  She  had  put  a  sweater 
on  and  pulled  the  sleeve  down  over  her  watch, 
having  finally  resolved,  really  and  truly,  to  say 
nothing  about  it.  For  a  moment,  very  briefly, 
she  thought  that  the  watch  might  not  fulfill  its 
purpose.  The  heretic  notion  passed,  though,  and 
right  after  supper,  because  Mama  thought  she 
had  a  fever  or  something,  Rhonda  went  to  bed. 

Rhonda  couldn’t  sleep.  Over  and  over  again 
she  told  herself  how  happy  she  was.  She  told 
God,  too,  and  she  told  her  teddy  bear.  She  put 
her  watch  under  her  pillow,  and  then  she  put 
her  head  there,  too,  with  her  ear  close  to  the 
dial.  Tick  TICK.  After  a  long  while  (it  was 
nine  o’clock,  her  watch  said)  someone  outside 
pounded  the  front  door.  Rhonda  heard  her 
mother  go  to  the  door  and  open  it.  Oh,  help, 
please  God.  That  was  Brenda  Gould,  and  some 
lady  with  her;  they  were  going  to  try  to  get 
her  watch  away.  She  had  to  hide  it,  where?  she 
couldn’t  leave  it  under  her  pillow,  they’d  look 
there  first  thing;  there  just  wasn’t  any  place  that 
was  safe.  Finally  she  clenched  her  fist  real  tight 
over  it,  closed  her  eyes  hard,  and  began  to  snore. 

“Rhonda,  get  up  and  come  on  downstairs.” 
They  wouldn’t  get  it.  It  was  hers,  and  they 
wouldn’t  get  it.  Rhonda  snored  a  little  louder. 

“Get  up.  I  know  you’re  awake.  GET  UP.” 

Rhonda  got  out  of  her  bed,  but  stopped  half¬ 
way  down  the  stairs. 

“All  the  way,  Missy.  These  people  want  to 

talk  to  you.” 

Rhonda  wouldn’t  look  at  the  lady,  but  she 
began  talking  anyway.  “Rhonda,  dear,  my  Bren¬ 
da  says  you  have  something  that  belongs  to  her.” 

“I  don’t.” 

Brepda  hopped  up  and  down,  repulsive  in  her 
rage.  “You  do  so.  I  know  you  do.  Janey  told  me 
you  have  my  watch,  and  it’s  true.  Look,  what’s 
that  in  your  hand.  Mother,  she’s  got  it  in  her 
hand.  Give  it  back,  give  me  back  my  watch,  you 
dirty  sneak.” 

“It’s  my  watch.  They  left  it  for  me,  in  my 
desk.” 


Brenda’s  mother  turned  to  Rhonda’s  mother. 
“It’s  true,  what  she  says.  It  was  in  her  desk.  We 
talked  to  the  cleaning  boy,  and  he  told  us  that 
he  found  the  watch  on  the  floor  and  just  stuck 
it  in  the  nearest  desk.  Rhonda  sits  right  in  front 
of  my  Brenda,  you  know.” 

“I  see.  Rhonda,  you  know  you’ll  have  to  give 
the  watch  back  to  Brenda.” 

“No,  Mama.  It’s  only  a  joke.  Don’t  be  mad 
at  me,  please,  Mama.  It  is  my  watch,  you  know, 
because  .  .  .  because  the  teacher  gave  it  to  me. 
Yes,  Miss  Flaherty  gave  it  to  me  because  I  got 
a  hundred  on  my  spelling  test,  and  Brenda  only 
got  a  sixty.  Miss  Flaherty  told  me  that  she  put 
it  in  my  desk  because,  if  everyone  knew  about 
it,  they’d  feel  bad.  I’m  the  smartest  one  in  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  class,  and  that’s  why  she  gave  me  the 
watch.” 

Brenda’s  mother  stared  a  few  minutes  at 
Rhonda;  then  she  said,  “You  can  keep  the  watch, 
Rhonda.” 

“Mother!” 

“Shut  up,  Brenda,  and  come  along.  I’ll  get 
you  another  one.” 

Then  they  were  gone. 

“Well,  Rhonda,”  her  mother  said  bitterly,  “I 
hope  you’re  satisfied.  Go  on  back  to  bed.” 

Rhonda  trudged  up  the  stairs,  and  remem¬ 
bered  how  much  she  hated  Brenda,  had  always 
hated,  her.  For  a  long  time  she  lay  awake  on  her 
bed,  thinking  how  she  knew  a  lot  of  people, 
and  how  a  lot  of  people  were  sort  of  mean  to 
her,  and  how  she  hated  them  all.  Then  she  got 
up  and  went  into  the  bathroom.  She  opened  the 
medicine  cabinet,  took  out  the  nail  scissors,  and 
cut,  snip  snip,  until  she  had  a  neat  little  pile  of 
red  plastic  triangles.  She  scooped  them  up,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  dial,  and  dumped  the  whole 
business  down  the  toilet.  The  plastic  stuff 
flushed  down  okay,  but  the  Cinderella  part  just 
sank  to  the  bottom. 

Even  when  she  was  asleep,  Rhonda  was  an 
ugly  little  girl. 
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Bernard  Malamud  —  The  New  Protest 


Maureen  Crighton,  ’67 


Bernard  Malamud’s  stories  undercut  the  ra¬ 
tional  level,  the  scientific  level  of  experience  and 
appeal  to  the  more  undefined  and  inexplicable 
in  life.  The  world  he  depicts  evidences  a  wider 
vision  on  the  experiences  available  to  man.  Ex¬ 
periences  that  the  highly  rational  or  sophisticated 
urban  man  frequently  would  dismiss  as  unreal. 
The  personalities  he  creates  are  capable,  however 
indirectly,  of  a  hypersensitivity  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  the  old  environment  of  the 
Judaic-Christian  world  which  saw  earth  and 
heaven  and  hell  in  a  close  relationship  and  not 
with  the  immensity  of  distance  that  time  has 
established  between  them.  With  Malamud,  we 
are  never  quite  sure  whether  a  telephone  booth 
or  a  subway  station  might  turn  into  a  syna¬ 
gogue  where  a  man  can  achieve  moral  enlight¬ 
enment.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  Malamud 
achieves  his  earthly  yet  unearthly  representa¬ 
tion  of  experience.  But  his  style  encompasses 
the  sublime  and  the  pathetic,  the  ironic,  the 
humane,  the  tragic,  the  comic  —  and  often  in 
one  story.  Perhaps  the  most  approximate  state¬ 
ment  of  his  purpose  comes  from  Malamud’s 
character  Feuer  in  his  drama  “Suppose  a  Wed¬ 
ding.’’  Feuer  is  exasperated  with  his  daughter’s 
fiance  because  he  is  unaware  of  human  existence. 
Feuer:  .  .  .  So  answer  me  this  question:  why 
do  all  the  best  writers  and  poets  write  trage¬ 
dy  ...  .  Thinly  what  we  live  through  every 
day  —  accidents,  murders,  sickness,  disap¬ 
pointments.  The  thought  of  death  alone  is 
enough  .  ...  You  thinly  you  know.  Do  you 
really  know  the  condition  of  human  exis¬ 
tence?  Do  you  know  what  the  universe 
means ?  I’m  not  talking  about  who’s  dead 
but  also  about  millions  of  people  —  in  the 
millions  who  live  for  nothing.  They  have 
nothing  but  poverty,  disease,  suffering.  Or 
they  live  in  a  prison  like  the  Russians.  Is 


this  your  idea  of  a  good  life  for  everybody? 
...  A  writer  writes  tragedy  so  people  don’t 
forget  that  they  are  human.  He  organizes 
for  us  the  meaning  of  our  lives  so  it  is  clear 
to  our  eyes.  That’s  why  he  writes  it,  that’s 
why  we  play  it  ...  . 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  guiding  thought  of 
Malamud’s  short  stories.  There  is  in  this  state¬ 
ment  and  others,  evidence  of  Malamud’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Neitzsche  and  perhaps  his  work  on  the 
Birth  of  Tragedy,  and  also  a  grasp  of  the  myth 
and  ritual  aspects  of  tragedy,  psychic  growth, 
death  and  rebirth.  It  is  significant  also  that  he 
has  the  Jewish  tradition  behind  him  and  perhaps 
can  assume  a  Jungian  “racial  unconscious”  to 
which  he  can  appeal. 

Many  of  Malamud’s  stories  are  involved  with 
torment,  the  characters  are  nagged  by  injustice, 
and  are  knocked  down  so  many  times  by  an  all- 
pervasive  Fate  that  they  become  comic  (but  not 
irreverently).  Exaggeration  is  used  with  enor¬ 
mous  dramatic  effect.  It  is  strange  how  Mala¬ 
mud  achieves  this.  In  stories  like  “Idiot’s  First” 
and  “Angel  Levine”  little  of  the  protaganists’ 
thought  process  is  shown  but  the  frantic  search¬ 
ing  and  the  characters’  desperation  convey  strong 
conflict  at  the  action  level.  “Idiot’s  First”  is  a 
struggle  against  time.  It  involves  time  on  many 
levels  —  on  the  physical  plane,  Mendel  rushes 
against  the  time  the  train  will  leave  for  Chicago; 
he  pawns  his  watch  for  eight  dollars;  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  if  he  has  become  the  sacrificial  lamb 
for  his  idiot  son’s  welfare.  There  is  a  spiritual 
time,  or  the  time  against  which  Mendel  fights 
for  his  own  death.  He  must  provide  for  his  son 
within  hours  because  Ginzburg  has  ordained 
his  death.  When  he  has  been  refused  charity 
by  the  pawnbroker  and  a  rich  Jew  who  does  not 
give  to  disorganized  causes,  he  at  last  receives 
the  necessary  sum  from  the  sale  of  the  coat  of  a 
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Rabbi  (who  suffers  a  heart  attack  after  giving 
it  to  him).  His  suffering  is  not  yet  complete, 
however.  He  arrives  at  the  train  station  in  time 
to  send  his  son  to  the  California  Eden  only  to 
find  Ginzburg,  the  embodiment  of  death,  there 
ahead  of  him.  Ginzburg  is  a  strange  abstraction 
from  Malamud’s  cosmos  —  he  is  at  once  a  hu¬ 
morous,  pitiless  creator  of  conditions  which  men 
must  obey;  he  is  cruel  and  does  not  wish  to  allow 
Mendel  the  death  peace  of  knowing  his  son  is 
on  the  train: 

“You  dog  you.”  Mendel  lunged  at  Ginz¬ 
burgs  throat  and  began  to  choke.  “You 
bastard,  don’t  you  understand  what  it  means 
to  be  human?” 

They  struggled  nose  to  nose,  Ginzburg 
though  his  astonished  eyes  bulged,  began  to 
laugh.  “You  pipsqueak  nothing.  I’ll  freeze 
you  to  pieces.” 

His  eyes  lit  in  a  rage  and  Mendel  felt  an 
unbearable  cold  like  an  icy  dagger  invading 
his  body,  all  of  his  parts  shriveling. 

Now  I  die  without  helping  Isaac. 

A  crowd  gathered.  Isaac  yelped  in  fright. 
Clinging  to  Ginzburg  in  his  last  agony, 
Mendel  saw  reflected  in  the  ticket  collec¬ 
tor’s  eyes  the  depth  of  his  terror.  But  he  saw 
that  Ginzburg,  staring  at  himself  in  Men¬ 
del’s  eyes,  saw  mirrored  in  them  the  extent 
of  his  own  awful  wrath.  He  beheld  a  shim¬ 
mering,  starry,  blinking  light  that  produced 
darkness. 

Ginzburg  looked  astonished.  “Who  me?” 

His  grip  on  the  squirming  old  man  slowly 
loosened,  and  Mendel,  his  heart  barely  beat¬ 
ing,  slumped  to  the  ground. 

This  story  has  been  categorized  by  some  crit¬ 
ics  as  a  delicate  combination  of  farce  and  fan¬ 
tasy.  But  from  the  passage  above  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  Mendel’s  story  to  farce;  Malamud 
accords  him  too  much  respect.  While  he  jocu¬ 
larly  describes  the  struggle  as  nose  to  nose  and 
reports  it  in  matter-of-fact  tones,  there  is  a 
strangeness  and  a  horror  in  the  passage  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Even  Ginzburg’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  ugliness  of  his  wrath  through  an¬ 
other  man’s  eyes  is  profoundly  symbolic  and 
leads  to  a  moral  decision.  He  allows  Mendel 
to  see  his  son  off  on  the  train.  If  there  is  farce 
in  the  story,  it  is  less  obvious  than  the  under¬ 
current  of  humor  —  perhaps  a  very  cold  and 
wry  humor  —  which  lies  near  the  surface  of 
human  relations. 


Malamud  portrays  the  sense  of  frustration  and 
continuous  thwarting  to  the  point  where  the 
situation  can  turn  to  laughter  or  tears.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  pathos  and  humor,  the  inexplicable 
forces  that  propel  human  existence  toward  dis¬ 
aster  or  salvation,  the  hell  a  man  endures  for 
love,  charity  —  all  of  these  add  up  to  an  effect 
of  magnitude  and  of  personal  experience  of 
having  looked  into,  above,  and  beyond  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  one  human  action. 

“Angel  Levine”  also  depicts  the  many  threads 
of  awareness  both  on  the  natural  and  superna¬ 
tural  levels.  Manischevitz,  who,  like  many  of 
Malamud’s  characters  has  suffered  failure  and  a 
series  of  business  reverses  that  bring  him  to 
poverty,  now  suffers  in  a  stoic  way  the  slow 
death  of  his  wife.  He  is  a  Job  of  patience  and 
a  religious  man  who  prays:  “My  God,  sweet¬ 
heart,  did  I  deserve  that  this  should  happen  to 
me?”  Or  “Give  Fanny  back  her  health,  and  to 
me  for  myself  that  I  shouldn’t  feel  pain  in  every 
step.  Help  now  or  tomorrow  is  too  late.  This 
I  don’t  have  to  tell  you.” 

Malamud  establishes  Manischevitz  with  an 
innocence  and  a  simplicity.  When  a  Negro, 
Jewish  angel  named  Levine  appears  in  his  apart¬ 
ment,  Manischevitz  is  shocked,  questions  the 
angel,  and  dismisses  him.  Later,  mulling  over 
his  life  and  questioning  the  many  tragedies  that 
God  has  sent  him,  Manischevitz  wonders  if 
Angel  Levine  might  have  truly  been  an  angel 
of  God,  sent  to  “succor  him.”  He  seeks  the  angel 
in  Harlem.  Malamud  accomplishes,  with  the 
tailor’s  two  journies  into  what  could  be  called 
the  dark  underworld  of  Harlem,  a  rebirth  and 
completion  of  goodness.  It  is  the  Dionysiac 
strain  of  intoxication  caused  by  Malamud’s  weird 
mixture  of  real  and  unreal.  There  is  the  feeling 
that  one  has  participated  in  an  illusion  —  the 
good  Angel  Levine  shows  his  propensity  for  evil 
when  Manischevitz  refuses  his  services  and  does 
not  allow  him  the  perfection  of  goodness.  Then 
there  is  the  transformation  of  Bella’s  into  a  store¬ 
front  synagogue  where  three  rabbis  are  expound¬ 
ing  in  homely  language  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  causality,  immateriality,  and  the  primum 
mobile.  One  rabbi  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  physical  and  spiritual  and  speaks 
of  them  as  identical.  He  wants  to  know  how 
God  gets  the  color  into  the  soul.  What  the  con¬ 
versation  amounts  to  is  an  establishment  of  the 
mystical  oneness  of  life,  but  not  in  pantheistic 
terms.  This  combination  of  illusion  and  reality 
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reported  factually  and  in  detail  lends  the  story 
the  credibility  of  a  dream.  The  angel  provides 
the  “succor”  for  the  tailor  and  then  ascends  to 
heaven,  primarily  because  the  tailor  has  faith 
that  he  is  sent  from  God. 

The  most  realistic  and  anguished  of  Mala- 
mud’s  stories  is  “The  Refugee.”  Here,  there  is 
not  the  uncomfortable  tension  between  dreams 
and  the  real  world  to  contend  with.  Oskar 
Gassner’s  story  is  told  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  student  who  is  trying  to  teach  him  English. 
The  student  provides  information  about  the  con¬ 
flict  eating  away  Gassner’s  soul  and  mind.  He 
is  at  once  trying  to  resolve  the  psychic  despair 
of  his  experience  in  Germany  and  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  overcome  his  difficulties 
with  the  English  language.  His  lecture  is  to  be 
on  the  “literature  of  the  Weimar  Republic;”  it 
is  the  literature  of  humanity  which  Oskar  says 
grows  not  for  long  on  German  soil.  Whitman’s 
influence  is  to  be  discussed: 

“And  I  kjiow  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  the 
brother  of  ivy  own, 

And  that  all  men  ever  born  are  also  my 
brothers 

And  the  women  my  sisters  and  lovers, 

And  that  the  l^elson  of  creation  is  love 
Through  this  poem  and  the  belief  Oskar  has 
in  it,  Malamud  points  up  the  haunting  problem 
that  leads  Oskar  to  suicide.  His  wife  whom  he 
did  not  love  and  did  not  bring  with  him  to 
America  was  gentile  and  after  Oskar  left  Ger¬ 
many  she  was  converted  to  Judaism  and  died  a 
martyr.  Malamud  traces  the  implications  of 
love,  of  the  destruction  undertaken  by  the  Nazi 
regime.  He  suggests  through  irony  that  the  force 
which  led  Oskar  to  destruction  might  have  been 
his  inability  to  apply  Whitman’s  wisdom  to  his 
own  relations  with  his  wife.  Again  we  are  left 
with  the  question  (not  why  pain,  why  suffer¬ 
ing)  but  to  what  avail,  for  what  chastening 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  reader. 

Two  other  stories  that  explore  the  suffering 
of  human  existence  are  “The  Death  of  Me”  and 
“The  Jewbird.”  “The  Death  of  Me”  is  the  tale 
of  the  humanitarian  or  more  properly  the  mar¬ 
tyr.  It  explores  the  depth  of  sensitivity  to  pain 
and  hatred  in  an  old  tailor.  He  is  a  wise,  well 
respected  man.  His  two  workers,  Emilio  Vizio 
and  Josip  Bruzak,  stop  their  mutual  antagonism 
to  listen  to  his  eloquence.  He  makes  a  plea  for 
peace:  “Children,  we  are  poor  people  and  stran¬ 
gers  wherever  we  go,  let  us  at  least  live  in  peace, 


or  if  not  — .”  He  never  finishes  his  sentence 
because  his  workers  return  to  self-absorption  and 
self-pity  leaving  Marcus  to  speak  to  the  wall. 
He  tries  to  separate  them  physically  by  erecting 
a  wall  but  it  is  a  meager  barrier  to  the  wall  of 
hate  they  have  already  erected.  The  final  violence 
is  too  much  for  the  peace-loving  Marcus  to 
stand : 

Marcus  rushed  in  again,  shouting,  “No,  no 
please,”  flailing  his  withered  arms,  nauseat¬ 
ed,  enervated  ( all  he  could  hear  in  the  up¬ 
roar  was  the  thundering  clock ),  and  his 
heart,  like  a  fragile  pitcher,  toppled  from 
the  shelf  and  bump,  bumped  down  the 
stairs,  cracking  at  the  bottom,  the  shards 
flying  everywhere. 

Although  the  old  Jew’s  eyes  were  glazed  as 
he  crumpled,  the  assassins  could  plainly 
read  in  them,  “What  did  I  tell  you?  You 
see?” 

Here  we  have  the  sense  of  internal  destruction, 
of  defeat  and  exultation  caused,  if  the  well-worn 
phrase  can  be  used,  by  man’s  inhumanity  to 
man.  The  stranger,  the  wandering  Jew  who  is 
both  compassionate  and  peaceful  cannot  survive 
the  brutality  and  violence  of  his  workers.  They 
read  his  message  in  his  eyes  —  perhaps  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  previous  sentence. 

“The  Jewbird”  is  fundamentally  an  allegory. 
It  is  a  tale  of  the  persecuted  Jewbird  who  is 
personified  to  such  an  extent  that  an  ethical 
evaluation  can  be  made  in  human  terms,  and 
yet  Harry  Cohen,  who  destroys  the  bird,  is  not 
guilty  of  a  crime  (in  realistic  terms).  The  bird 
is  wise  and  provides  his  insight  into  essences, 
disregarding  accidentals  and  externals  with  a 
matter-of-fact  terseness.  “That’s  how  it  goes.  It’s 
open,  you’re  in.  Closed,  you’re  out  and  that’s 
your  fate.”  Or  in  relation  to  the  host:  “Every¬ 
body  smells.  Some  people  smell  because  of  their 
thoughts  or  because  of  who  they  are.  My  bad 
smell  comes  from  the  food  I  eat.  What  does  his 
come  from?”  A  large  part  of  the  story  is  dia¬ 
logue,  which  is  unusual  for  Malamud.  But  it 
provides  the  bird  with  a  personality  and  humor 
that  is  rivalled  by  his  master’s  more  violent  and 
bitter  sense  of  the  comic.  In  the  end,  the  bird 
who  has  provided  good  advice  in  exchange  for 
a  roof  over  his  head  comes  to  a  cruel  fate.  The 
author  remains  at  a  distance  and  merely  reports 
as  if  the  Jewbird’s  death  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  happened  every  day.  “He  found  a  dead 
black  bird  in  a  small  lot  near  the  river,  his  two 
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wings  broken,  neck  twisted,  and  both  bird-eyes 
plucked  clean.”  It  was  “Anti-Semeets,”  said 
Edie.  But  the  story  of  poor  Schwartz,  the  Jew- 
bird,  leaves  us  wondering  —  who  is  the  worst 
enemy  ? 


Throughout,  Malamud  shows  a  preference 
for  presenting  his  characters  and  plots  rather 
than  analyzing.  He  makes  no  judgments  and 
does  not  insist  on  an  ethical  evaluation.  But  it 
is  usually  there  for  the  reader  to  find.  After  read¬ 


ing  his  stories  we  feel  something  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  that  the  young  rabbinical  student  had  with 
the  fish-eating,  middleman  marriage  broker. 
The  marriage  broker  led  him  through  a  series 
of  experiences  which  made  him  understand  his 
own  nature  and  his  own  inclinations  better. 
Using  the  guiding  principles  of  human  action 
and  decision,  he  shows  love  as  the  measure  of 
salvation,  and  good  will  as  the  measure  of  human 
dignity.  In  essence,  he  reminds  us  that  we  are 
human. 


IDENTITY  OF  ONE 


You  are 
and  you 
are. 

that  is  all  and  much, 
the  sun  upon  your  shoulder 
melting 

and  about  your  feet 
the  surreptitious  trickle 
of  its  rays; 
sun  you  will  have 
as  love  has  laughter 
and  likewise  a  happiness 

(not  vermillion  gusts  of  sharing 
not  the  sharp  unutterable  thou) 
but 

a  tempered  flush  of  melody 
softly  blue,  a  bounteous  modicum 
circled  round  your  wrist 
with  loosened  ribbon  .  .  . 
a  valid  subject  for  a  smile. 

But,  oh,  you  would  have  sighed  the  folly; 
the  pensive  lark  out-clutching  for  its  star 
a  momentary  incandescence  on  the  wind 
plummeting  back  to  sing  unliving — and 
unsung. 


Suzanne  Looney,  ’66 
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The  Days 
of  Coke  and 


Dandelions 


Kathleen  Rogers,  ’69 


Like  most  other  American  youths  I  spent 
eight  years  of  my  life  in  a  grammar  school,  and, 
like  most  other  American  youths,  I  know  very 
little  grammar.  Occasionally  I  still  have  chalky 
visions  of  crucified  sentence  diagrams,  and  splin¬ 
tered  syntax  jabs  at  me  in  parsed  torture,  but 
I  have  an  elusive,  illusory,  semi-conscious  notion 
of  English  grammar.  This  is  not  to  indict  my 
grammar  school  for  failing  in  its  primary  aim 
(i.e.,  the  teaching  of  grammar).  On  the  contrary, 
the  neglect  of  this  activity  provided  time  to 
acquire  a  broad  education  in  fine  arts  and  real 
life. 

The  process  of  learning  how  to  read,  write, 
and  manipulate  numbers  was  almost  intuitive 
for  me.  I  have  no  impressions  of  learning  these 
basics,  beyond  a  vague  remembrance  of  flash- 
card  phonic  drills  and  the  fact  that  I  can  rattle 
off  the  six  sounds  that  “ough”  can  represent. 
My  education  in  the  fundamentals  was  a  cumu¬ 
lative  process  that  was  complete  after  two 
months  in  the  first  grade,  after  which  I  had  the 
leisure  to  savor  the  cultural  advantages  of  my 
nun-run  parish  grammar  school. 


“I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception.  ” 


These  cultural  encounters  are  the  vivid  ex¬ 
periences  that  “grammar  school”  connotes  for 
me  —  the  currants  and  raisins  in  the  doughy 
mass  of  ordinary  “school  work.” 

My  artistic  education  began  in  the  first  grade, 
for  in  addition  to  a  box  of  white  paper  bits  with 
numbers  and  a  box  of  pinkish-orange  paper  bits 
with  letters,  we  were  supplied  with  a  box  of 
pegs,  half  the  length  of  wooden  matches,  colored 
like  Monopoly  playing  pieces.  With  them  we 
could  make  pictures  on  our  desks,  after  we  had 
finished  writing  the  letter  “a”  on  pulpy,  lemon- 
yellow,  blue-lined,  first-grade  paper  three  hun¬ 
dred  times.  Primitive  panoramas  of  rainbow- 
colored  houses,  angular  cats,  stick  people,  and 
flowers  that  looked  like  vegetable  brushes  jerked 
across  the  scarred  desk  top.  I  was  crushed  when, 
in  second  grade,  the  pegs  were  replaced  by 
nickel-sized  blue  and  red  circles  called  “counters” 
to  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  “Units,  Tens, 
Hundreds,  Thousands.”  But  my  art  education 
continued,  extending  into  other  areas  and  media. 
“The  Girl  with  the  Watering  Can,”  and  “The 
Torn  Hat”  are  the  only  two  picture  studies  I 
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remember,  but  we  had  notebooks  full  of  them. 
We  never  learned  about  the  paintings,  but  we 
learned  how  to  paste  them  in  our  notebooks 
neatly  without  making  the  pages  lumpy  with 
paste.  In  the  fourth  grade  we  began,  along  with 
the  study  of  history  and  geography,  the  use  of 
water  colors.  Each  Friday  afternoon  we  had 
“Art”  —  you  couldn’t  use  your  Milton  Bradley 
water  color  set  unless  you  brought  a  bottle  or 
jar  of  water,  and  a  piece  of  newspaper  from 
home,  to  keep  the  desk  clean.  Each  year  art  be¬ 
gan  with  a  color  wheel  of  mumpy,  Euglena- 
tailed  balloons  or  oblong,  banana-curved  blocks, 
according  to  the  neurosis  of  the  teacher.  The 
most  creative  aspects  of  these  art  courses  were 
color  experimentation  (through  an  empirical 
approach  everyone  knew  that  the  result  of  mix¬ 
ing  all  the  colors  in  the  box  was  something  be¬ 
tween  khaki  and  disaster)  and  painting  from 
memory  (the  place  abounded  with  deep  purple 
snow  and  fire-spitting,  gore-oozing  dive  bomb¬ 
ers).  However,  we  used  up  most  of  our  paint  in 
scrubbing  out  the  paint  tins  —  upon  inspection 
they  could  not  look  as  if  they  had  ever  been 
used. 

Of  course,  we  didn’t  only  encounter  secular 
art.  As  we  continued  we  developed  a  unique 
taste  for  religious  art  —  a  taste  that  was  sated 
each  year  at  Valentine’s  Day.  The  nuns  con¬ 
structed  desksfull  of  valentines  which  they  ped¬ 
dled  at  lunch  time  the  week  before  Saint  Val¬ 
entine’s  Day.  The  wares  ranged  from  two-for- 
a-penny  red  or  orange  bookmarks,  with  pinked 
edges,  bearing  rectangular  seals  with  Mary, 
Joseph,  Guardian  Angels,  or  St.  Aloysius  on 
them,  up  through  five-ten-fifteen-cent  hearts 
with  doilies  and  holy  cards,  to  eight-by-eleven 
creations  of  wallpaper  whose  gold  foil  revers 
framed  at  the  center  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  in 
any  one  of  many  phases  of  heavenward  eye¬ 
raising.  The  most  coveted,  and  most  expensive, 
valentines  were  the  large,  circular  ones,  pastel 
crepe-paper-ruffled  like  Little  Miss  Muffet  pan¬ 
talets,  with  a  holy  card  in  the  center.  Since  few 
could  afford  the  fifty-cent  expense  they  were 
often  raffled  off  on  the  last  day  of  selling.  The 
winner  was  an  awesome,  god-favored  being, 
who  must  have  given  a  dollar  to  the  missions  in 
the  past  and  was  now  reaping  the  reward  of 
generosity.  The  actual  purchase  of  one  imparted 
a  feeling  of  power  and  extravagant  wealth,  even 
more  so  than  buying  a  quarter’s  worth  of  penny 
candy  at  Kerrera’s. 


We  also  learned  handiwork  —  in  the  glittery, 
glue-fingered  traumas  of  making  Christmas 
corsages  for  mothers  and  other  fortunate  female 
relatives,  and  in  assembling  calendars  for  fathers 
(what  else  could  you  give  a  father?).  We  mount¬ 
ed  the  calendars  (the  ones  you  need  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  to  read  during  January,  for  when  you 
pulled  off  January  the  whole  thing  fell  apart), 
on  construction  paper  bedecked  with  unravel- 
ling-ribbon  bows  and  pictures  robbed  from  other 
calendars. 

Music,  drama,  and  dancing  were  not  slighted 
by  over-emphasis  on  the  graphic  arts  and  crafts, 
however.  We  had  note-and-rote  singing  every 
day  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  eighth  grade 
we  had  worked  up  to  singing  in  four  parts: 
soprano,  second  soprano,  alto,  and  don’t-sing, 
which  last  category  included  all  the  tone-deaf 
and  the  grumbling,  toneless  changing-voice  boys. 
Through  eight  books  of  the  American  Singer 
we  squeaked,  howled,  screeched,  and  groaned. 
Appreciate,  Appreciate!  And  the  American 
Singer  saw  to  it  that  we  would  learn  something 
at  the  same  time.  Cultivate,  Cultivate!  And  so 
we  sang  of  the  great  American  heroes:  “Young 
Abe  Lincoln  was  a  poor  man’s  son;”  “Benjamin 
Franklin  inventive  was  he/  Out  in  a  storm 
with  a  kite  and  key;”  and  Annie  Oakley,  Queen 
of  the  Great  Wild  West.  We  raced  a  steamboat 
race,  maligned  our  bare-boned,  sway-backed 
mare,  and  chanted  bits  of  all-American  wisdom 
as  we  sang: 

When  you  read  a  book  you  like  (SLAP, 
CLAP,  SNAP)* 

Ride  a  bi\e  or  take  a  hike  (SLAP,  CLAP, 
SNAP) 

Life  is  bright  and  cheery, 

Never  sad  and  dreary, 

When  you  do  some  thing  you  like  to  do. 

#  (These  first  two  lines  were  punctuated  by,  in 
sequence,  slapping  your  knee,  clapping  your 
hands,  and  snapping  your  fingers). 

But  there  was  more  to  school  than  classroom 
artistic  ventures.  There  were  the  BMJ  plays,  for 
instance,  programs  presented  every  month  in 
honor  (?)  of  the  foundress  of  the  institute  that 
ran  the  school.  These  presentations  were  akin  to 
medieval  miracle  and  morality  plays,  depicting 
some  inspiring  event  in  the  life  of  Blessed 
Mother  Julia  for  the  edification  of  the  entire 
school,  while  providing  an  outlet  for  dramatic 
energy.  Each  grade  took  a  turn  in  producing 
a  BMJ  play  and  I  got  a  “lead”  when  the  sixth 
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grade’s  turn  arrived.  BMJ  Day  and  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  came  at  the  same  time 
so  it  was  decided  to  commemorate  the  two  in  a 
double  extravaganza.  I  got  to  play  Our  Lady  in 
the  Lourdes’  segment.  It  was  my  big  chance.  I 
forgot  all  about  it  and  came  to  school  that  day 
wearing  a  pair  of  black  tights  with  my  dark 
green  uniform,  having  forgotten  a  scarf  to  use 
as  a  veil,  and  having  neglected  to  iron  the  white 
satin,  blue-tinsel  trimmed  angel  gown  I  was  to 
wear  as  a  robe  of  glory.  I  had  to  go  on  stage 
wearing  a  school  scarf,  which  had  lately  been 
used  for  cleaning  the  chalk  ledge,  as  a  veil,  and, 
then,  black-tighted  legs  dangling  form  the  too- 
short  gown,  I  had  to  perch  on  a  metal  folding 
chair  (the  grotto)  onstage  and  proclaim  (with¬ 
out  convulsing  or  collapsing) :  /  am  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception. 

The  real  highlight  of  that  year  was  the  Christ¬ 
mas  play,  though.  The  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
girls  did  a  production  number  —  a  mass  patent- 
leather-shoed  tap  dance  while  singing  “Here 
Comes  Suzy  Snowflake.”  The  effect  must  have 
been  exquisite  —  graceful  twelve-year  olds  in 
fragile  party  frocks  clattering  through  the  intri¬ 
cate  shuffle-step-three-four  of  the  dance  on  flat 
feet  with  twinkle  toes.  The  next  year  I  was  a 
member  of  the  angel  choir,  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  I  was  a  Maji,  clad  in  resplendent  blue 
rayon,  reverently  carrying  a  Canadian  Club  bot¬ 
tle  full  of  kelly-green  water.  Oh,  yes,  thanks  to 
grammar  school,  my  Thespian  and  Terpsichor- 
ean  background  is  extensive. 

But  there  was  more  in  the  way  of  cultural 
background.  The  ding-dong,  sing-song,  wring- 
wrong  approaches  to  poetry,  for  example.  Each 
year  there  was  a  certain  number  of  great  poems 
to  be  memorized  for  exams,  for  penances,  for 
“appreciation”  —  that  vague  term  used  to  cate¬ 
gorize  the  nebulous  non-approaches  to  aesthetic 
experience.  We  spouted  our  repertoire  each  day 
at  noon  —  “The  Captain’s  Daughter,”  “The  Vil¬ 
lage  Smithy,”  and  “Joan  of  Arc,”  which  we 
galloped  through  en  masse  something  like  this: 

Along  the  thousand  roads  of  France, 

Now  here,  now  there,  quicl {  as  a  glance, 

A  flash  of  spurs  beneath  the  s\y, 

(Here  the  boys  would  improvise  last  lines) 
e.g.,  And  Lady  Godiva  goes  riding  by. 


Outside  reading  was  encouraged  but  it  was 
sheer  quantity  that  counted.  One  year  I  read 
about  one-hundred  books  —  mostly  of  the  “I 
Was  A  Teen-age  Reject”  school,  or  Judy  Bolton, 
girl  sleuth,  vintage  1927. 

However,  let  no  one  criticize  the  school  for 
turning  out  impractical  aesthetes,  isolated  intel¬ 
lectuals,  or  culture  worshippers  misfit  for  the 
real  world.  I  had  attained  a  certain  level  of 
culture,  but  I  had  also  been  initiated  into  the 
marketplace.  Each  year  we  were  turned  loose 
at  Christmas  Tide  (October  1,  on),  insidiously 
indoctrinated  with  incentive  (class  competition, 
individual  reward),  our  school  bags  turgid  with 
Christmas  Seals,  cards,  wrapping  paper  and  rib¬ 
bon,  to  be  returned  ignominiously  if  not  sold. 
And  in  the  spring  we  were  noble  crusaders  for 
the  Decency  in  Reading  Program,  an  altruistic 
endeavor,  a  “cause,”  sponsored  by  some  Catholic 
organization  or  other  in  conjunction  with  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  to  replace  the  dirty  magazines 
that  corrupted  our  homes  with  good,  clean  Sev¬ 
enteen  or  Catholic  Digest,  at  BIG  savings.  Every 
subscription  sold  was  worth  points,  and  the 
points  were  worth  prizes:  cameras,  combs,  sick- 
call  sets,  pens  that  wrote  four  colors,  hunting 
knives,  lunch  boxes,  stuffed  poodles,  and  hatch¬ 
ets.  I  speak  of  this  with  bitter  longing  for  I  was 
not  allowed  to  vend  magazines  around  the 
strangerhood,  or  to  bamboozle  relatives  into 
three  years  of  International  Begonia  Raiser.  Not 
only  did  this  bar  me  from  a  share  in  the  glory 
and  prizes  on  the  day  of  reckoning,  but  /  had 
to  write  my  spelling  words  ten  times  each,  which 
was  ten  times  more  than  magazine-sellers  had 
to  do.  How  could  they  do  homework  when 
they  were  out  crusading  in  the  name  of  greed 
and  St.  Francis  de  Sales?  These  commercial 
ventures  have  since  been  outlawed  but  not  be¬ 
fore  my  generation  became  “seared  with  trade; 
bleared,  smeared  with  toil.” 

But  that  was  the  time  when  I  was  still  a 
graham-cracker  gourmet,  a  crepe-paper  con¬ 
noisseur,  and  none  of  the  ugliness  mattered.  Not 
even  enlightened  mediocrity  had  touched  me, 
for  I  was  secure  and  satisfied  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  blissfully  ignorant,  and  that  you 
wouldn’t  get  me  to  listen  to  an  opera  by  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci! 
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Escape  to  Loneliness 


Louise  Manfredi,  ’67 


Alienation  is  a  quiet,  yet  overpowering,  force. 
It  is  a  heavy,  steady  tugging,  which  pulls  and 
fights  and  sometimes  kills,  but  which  never  re¬ 
lents.  Alienation  is  loneliness;  it  is  the  emptiness 
one  experiences  when  there  is  no  acceptance, 
when  there  is  no  belief,  when  there  is  no  love. 

In  “Hughie,”  a  one-act  play  by  Eugene 
O’Neill,  there  is  this  feeling  of  paralyzing 
estrangement.  Erie  Smith,  the  main  speaker  in 
the  play,  is  a  two-bit  gambler,  an  all-time  loser, 
and  a  “teller  of  tales.”  The  other  speaker  in  the 
play  is  a  night  clerk  who  is  bored  and  tired.  He 
has  no  name.  When  Erie  speaks  at  the  night 
clerk,  one  can  sense  the  intensity  of  his  groping 
search  for  communication.  But  the  night  clerk 
has  conditioned  himself  to  be  an  “it.”  He  has 
nothing  to  give,  and  thus  his  responses  are 
meaningless  vibrations  of  air.  Erie  knows, 
instinctively  at  least,  that  he  needs  to  give  and 
receive  love.  Listening  to  his  pitiful  attempts  to 
share  experiences  with  the  night  clerk,  one 
realizes  that  Erie  wants  someone  (and  sadly, 
anyone)  to  believe  in  him  and  to  accept  him.  But 
since  the  truth  of  his  being  is  repugnant  to  him, 
Erie  invents  a  personality  which  appeals  to  him¬ 
self  and,  hopefully,  to  others.  The  night  clerk, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  succumbed  to 
loneliness.  Yet  in  a  way  he  fights  it  by  trying 
not  to  acknowledge  it;  he  regresses  into  a  dream¬ 
world  of  nothingness  in  a  pathetic  effort  to  deny 
his  need  to  give  and  receive. 

Hughie  is  the  name  of  the  night  clerk  —  now 
dead  —  who  used  to  listen  to  Erie’s  fantasies. 
One  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  forever  gone,  that  he 
is  truly  in  the  past,  yet  his  spirit  pervades  the 
play  in  a  mysterious  kind  of  absent  presence. 
Hughie  dilineates  the  love  which  neither  of  the 
characters  give  and  the  loneliness  from  which 
they  both  suffer. 

In  any  frightening  situation  the  sustained  re¬ 
action  of  the  coward  is  escape.  Faced  with  a 
gigantic  phantom  the  movement  of  the  spiritless 


man  is  retreat.  Thus  it  is  that  Erie  Smith  and 
the  night  clerk  are  vainly  trying  to  flee  from 
life  and  to  hide  from  loneliness.  Both  men 
shrink  from  viewing  reality  —  its  mystery,  its 
complexity.  Both  are  afraid  to  introspect,  yet 
paradoxically  they  create  for  themselves  an  inner 
world  of  the  imagination.  Erie  and  the  night 
clerk  choose  to  close  their  eyes  and  grope 
through  the  clouds  of  nothingness,  rather  than 
to  open  their  hearts  and  occasionally  stumble  on 
the  rocks  of  reality.  If  only  they  could  under¬ 
stand  that  their  effort  to  escape  is  the  very  thing 
that  augments  their  alienation. 

Time  also  is  a  phantom.  One  can  only  ex¬ 
perience  fear  and  loneliness  and  unhappiness  in 
time.  In  order  to  evade  them,  one  must  retreat 
from  the  present,  ignore  the  future,  and  distort 
the  past.  Erie,  who  is  always  on  the  defensive, 
uses  his  imagination  as  a  sort  of  cure-all  by 
which  he  makes  himself  an  admirable  person. 
He  paints  a  grand  picture  of  himself:  he  is  (or 
maybe  was)  the  Broadway  sport,  the  wise  guy, 
the  gambler,  and  the  lover.  He  tells  everything 
in  a  secretive  tone,  half  expecting  the  listener  not 
to  believe  his  blatant  hyperbole.  Although  he 
tries  hard  to  sound  tough,  his  gloomy  and  de¬ 
jected  manner  betray  him,  making  it  obvious 
that  the  cure-all  is  only  a  cover-up.  Erie  is  a  sad 
character  because  he  is  defeated.  Because  he  has 
defeated  himself  he  is  pitiful.  He  denies  his 
affection  for  Hughie  and  attacks  Hughie’s 
affection  for  him.  As  the  wise  guy  Erie  feels 
compelled  to  reject  his  love  for  the  former  night 
clerk,  and  in  doing  so  he  annihilates  it. 

Erie  sounds  most  convincing  when  talking 
about  the  good  old  days;  he  distorts  the  past  so 
much  that  even  he  is  no  longer  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  truth  from  the  invented  elements. 
When  Erie  refers  to  his  present  situation  he 
sounds  thoroughly  dejected.  And  he  never  men¬ 
tions  the  future.  Erie  tries  to  escape  time,  because 
he  senses  that  since  he  cannot  love  himself,  he 
cannot  love  others.  The  void  brought  on  by  this 
condition  is  unbearable,  and  Erie’s  attempts  to 
cope  with  his  problem  are  unsuccessful.  Thus 
he  exists  unhappily  in  a  timeless  state  of  self- 
deception  and  loneliness. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  play  one  can  see 
that  the  night  clerk  has  given  up  the  search  for 
the  meaning  of  life,  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
quest  for  love.  Because  he  does  not  care,  he  does 
not  participate  in  the  pain  of  intense  frustration. 
Yet  his  problem  is  not  solved,  for  he  now  is 
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tormented  by  the  loneliness  which  comes  from 
living  in  a  vague,  empty,  nothing  world.  The 
night  clerk  listens  to  the  words  of  Erie  Smith, 
hut  responds  in  an  automatic  way,  devoid  of 
feeling.  The  night  clerk  is  a  tired  man,  “a 
drooping  waxwork.”  He  wants  only  to  forget, 
to  escape  from  a  world  which  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand,  and,  therefore,  does  not  like.  Alienated 
from  this  world,  the  night  clerk  joins  another 
where  he  listens  not  to  words,  but  to  the  noises 
of  the  city.  By  them  he  tells  time;  in  them,  he 
finds  excitement.  Hearing  an  ambulance,  he 
imagines  himself  riding  in  it  and  expressing 
concern  for  the  dying  patient.  Prompted  by  the 
whining  of  a  fire  engine,  he  fancies  himself 
talking  to  a  fireman.  Like  Erie,  the  night  clerk 
attaches  no  value  to  himself.  When  Erie  attacks 


him  for  being  stupid,  he  does  not  fight  or  pro¬ 
test;  he  accepts  abuse  because  he  feels  that  he 
deserves  it.  The  night  clerk  is  his  own  scape- 
goat. 

Throughout  the  play  the  two  characters  re¬ 
main  pitiful  and  frightened  people.  The  ending 
is  quite  tragic,  because  it  is  just  a  continuation  of 
the  deception;  the  men  live  on  in  their  world  of 
illusion.  The  slight  accomplishment  or,  better, 
change  is  merely  that  the  night  clerk  finally 
acknowledges  his  need  for  other  people.  With 
this  realization  comes  a  frantic  attempt  to  com¬ 
municate  with  Erie.  And  so  the  clerk  leaves  his 
imaginary  world  of  noises  and  enters  the  fanciful 
world  of  the  gambling  wise  guy.  Neither  Erie 
or  the  night  clerk  give  love,  but  in  the  end  they 
share  loneliness. 


The  Unpredictability  of 


I  puzzle, 
puzzle 

the  dancing  down  side 
upness  of  things  that 
fling 

incongruous  concretes  together 
like  sun  sad  daisy  shame. 

Netting  them, 

I  fit  them 
undo  them 
shuffle  them  but 
dressed  in  my  motley 
finally 

I  watch  the  which  of  is 
tornado 

down  the  jumping  curve  of 

probability  and 

laugh 

at  the  absurdity. 

For 

too  many  seeds  of 

might 

shrivel  to 

never 

and  so 

I  am  always  being, 
leaving 

the  solvers  to  puzzle 

puzzles.  Suzanne  Lepine,  ’66 
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The  Lesson  of  the  Comedy 


Deborah  Field,  ’68 


It  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  when 
Dante  wrote  the  Divine  Comedy  his  main  pur¬ 
pose  was  purely  allegorical,  and  because  his 
motivating  force  was  spiritual  in  nature,  it  is  a 
more  or  less  impossible  task  to  read  the  Comedy 
simply  as  a  poem,  without  paying  heed  to  the 
allegory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  recognize  the  complete  allegory  on  the 
first  reading,  or  even  the  first  few  readings.  The 
intricate  symbolism,  interwoven  with  poetic 
imagery,  lies  hidden  in  every  line,  or  so  the  ex¬ 
perts  claim,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  medieval 
obsession  with  symbolism,  there  is  no  cause  to 
question  their  claim. 

That  so  much  of  the  Comedy  —  almost  half  — 
must  be  incomprehensible  upon  the  first  read¬ 
ing  is  unfortunate.  Perhaps  this  is  only  my  ex¬ 
perience,  caused,  I  suspect,  by  the  unhappily 
necessary  rapidity  with  which  we  speed  through 
it,  attempting  to  acquire  a  liberal  smattering  of 
poetry  and  allegory,  language  and  life.  One 
tends  to  lose  perspective  in  a  maze  of  medieval 
thought,  to  bog  down  in  Augustinian  and 
Thomist  philosophy,  especially  obscure  to  the 
totally  uninitiated. 

But  before  the  Comedy  becomes  shrouded  by 
Dante’s  representation  of  Divine  truth,  one  can 
grasp  some  lesser  but  equally  relevant  truths, 
some  quite  provocative,  others  merely  interest¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  things  that  burrow  into  the 
inner  conscience  are  controversies  that  have 
raged  since  even  before  Dante’s  time,  and  which 
still  arouse  defenders  of  both  sides  of  the  ar¬ 
gument. 

The  problem  that  seems  to  assume  the  greatest 
magnitude  is  that  of  Francesca.  Does  Francesca 
belong  in  Hell?  People  have  disagreed  violently 
on  her  position  for  centuries.  The  immediate, 
compassionate,  just  —  call  it  what  you  will  — 
reaction  to  Francesca’s  suffering  is  one  of  horror, 
tempered  by  pity,  or  often  sympathy.  Why? 
Francesca  committed  a  sin  and  died  unre¬ 
pentant;  she  belongs  in  Hell.  The  chorus  of 
“buts”  resounds  at  this  point,  and  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  weighty.  Married  to  an  old  man 


whom  she  had  not  known  and  could  not  love, 
Francesca  could  hardly  help  herself  from  falling 
in  love  with  Paolo.  Even  admitting  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  her  act,  it  is  grossly  unjust  —  Francesca’s 
supporters  stubbornly  insist  —  to  condemn  her 
to  Hell  when  she  had  no  time  to  repent  for  her 
adultery,  since  she  and  her  lover  were  killed  in 
the  very  act  of  their  sin.  The  injustice  is  clearly 
seen,  the  Francesca  camp  asserts,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  fate  of  Cunizza.  She  had  two  lovers 
and  four  husbands,  yet,  because  she  lived  long 
enough  to  repent  and  perform  some  charitable 
works,  she  is  in  the  Heaven  of  Venus. 

The  answer  to  the  second  objection,  that  Fran¬ 
cesca  has  no  opportunity  for  repentance,  is  al¬ 
most  a  matter  of  simple  luck.  More  theologically, 
Cunizza  received  and  used  ample  grace  to  ensure 
her  salvation,  while  Francesca  resisted  that  same 
grace.  It  was  Cunizza’s  fortune  to  live  a  long 
life,  Francesca’s  misfortune  to  die  young,  yet 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  their  deaths 
determined  their  future.  There  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  Francesca  would  ever  have  repented. 
A  perfect  example  of  the  currupt  ideal  of  courtly 
love,  she  lived  in  a  sugar-candy  fabrication  of  a 
world  where  no  pleasure  was  denied,  no  desire 
unfulfilled.  Her  whole  life,  not  one  amorous 
glance,  had  led  her  into  sin.  Realizing  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  her  relationship  with  Paolo,  she  had 
made  no  effort  to  remove  the  occasion  of  sin,  but 
in  fact  only  increased  the  dangers  by  deliberately 
arousing  their  emotions  by  the  reading  of  a 
sensuous  passage  from  “Lancelot  du  Lac.”  Yes, 
Francesca  belongs  in  Hell. 

There  is  a  great  danger  inherent  in  justifying 
Dante’s  placement  of  Paolo  and  Francesca.  One 
can  easily  over-emphasize  the  evils  of  adultery 
and  reduce  all  sin  to  sins  of  the  flesh,  make  lust 
the  root  of  all  malice.  The  danger  is  obvious; 
such  a  belief  borders  on  Jansenism.  Dante  him¬ 
self  put  the  circle  of  the  lustful  at  the  very  edge 
of  Hell,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  those 
sinners  were  the  least  blameworthy  of  all  the 
damned. 

Another  problem  that  stirs  up  controversy  is 
Dante’s  treatment  of  the  traitors,  whom  he 
placed  in  the  very  lowest  depths  of  Hell.  It  is 
relatively  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the 
case.  While  we  may  be  quite  willing  to  grant 
that  Judas  deserves  his  punishment  in  the  jaws 
of  Dis,  we  cannot  see  the  reason  for  relegating 
Cassius  and  Brutus  to  those  same  jaws,  especially 
in  light  of  Dante’s  rather  vague  attitude  towards 


Julius.  Caesar’s  murderers  are  in  Hell,  yet  Cato, 
who  committed  suicide  in  protest  against  Caesar, 
holds  the  honored  position  of  guardian  of  the 
entrance  to  Purgatory.  To  understand  the 
reason  for  this  seeming  illogicality,  it  is  necessary 
to  probe  the  inner  workings  of  the  medieval 
mind.  Dante  and  his  contemporaries  held  Rome 
to  be  sacred,  a  unifying  force,  the  source  of  all 
order  and  law.  Caesar  the  ruler  symbolized  that 
order,  but  Caesar  the  man  was  no  paragon  of 
virtue.  Thus  Brutus  and  Cassius  suffer  for  the 
sin  committed  against  the  ordering  force  of 
Rome,  while  Cato  is  rewarded  for  his  virtuous 
life,  the  culmination  of  which  was  rebellion 
against  a  tyrant.  So  Dante  reasoned,  and  so  he 
drew  up  his  plan  of  Hell,  with  Caesar’s  assassins 
at  the  center;  since  Rome  was  the  source  of  all 
spirituality  as  well  as  the  civilian  force  in  the 
world,  she  was  coupled,  according  to  medieval 
reckoning,  with  Christ,  and  his  betrayer  pun¬ 
ished  with  hers.  But  that  still  leaves  the  sticky 
question  of  the  ordinary  political  traitors. 

Dante  classified  them  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  sin,  placing  them  in  Caina  if  they  had 
betrayed  their  kindred,  Antenora,  their  country, 
Ptolomea,  their  guests,  and  Judecca,  their  lords. 
Thus,  to  Dante’s  way  of  thinking,  the  traitors 
to  their  lords  were  guilty  of  a  more  grievous  sin 
than  those  in  Caina.  The  first  modern  objection 
to  this  situation  might  be  the  separation  of  the 
traitors  according  to  degree  of  treason,  since  it 
seems  rather  arbitrary  to  say  that  betrayal  of 
one’s  kin  is  a  lesser  crime  than  betrayal  of  one’s 
lord,  but  that  is  a  comparatively  minor  objection. 
The  next  is  far  more  important.  Treason  is,  after 
all,  relative,  and  betrayal  often  a  state  of  mind. 
It  depends  upon  which  side  you  are  on.  This  is 
as  far  as  most  people  go  in  respect  to  the 
problem.  Treason  is  relative,  therefore  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  treason  or  sinful  in  nature.  I 
disagree  most  emphatically.  It  is  not  simply  a 
reversal  of  principles,  an  exchange  of  beliefs; 
that  is  strictly  a  matter  of  conscience.  Treason, 
worthy  of  the  name,  involves  no  such  moral  or 
ethical  struggle.  It  is  willful  betrayal  of  a  cause, 
a  people,  a  nation  for  purposeful  gain,  and  as 
such  absolutely  indefensible.  Motivation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  much  to  do  with  the  question,  and 
motivation  is  impossible  to  judge. 

Once  we  have  passed  through  the  dark  regions 
of  the  “Inferno,”  the  allegory  of  the  Comedy 
becomes  more  omnipresent,  the  symbolism  more 
intense.  As  the  “Purgatorio”  draws  to  a  close, 
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the  poetry  grows  increasingly  beautiful,  as  we 
approach  the  Divine  Sublimity  of  God.  And  the 
sense,  as  I  mentioned  before,  to  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  reader,  is  almost  lost.  Dante’s  sun  is  per¬ 
haps  too  bright,  his  Heaven  too  glorious  to  be 
immediately  intelligible,  yet  some  things  are 
understandable.  For  example,  Beatrice’s  tri¬ 
umphal  procession,  which  is  so  full  of  allegorical 
significance,  is  more  than  a  representation  of 
the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  theological  virtues. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Mystical  Body,  to  which 
Dante  is  rejoined  by  his  open  confession.  It  is 
not  enough  that  he  is  truly  sorry  for  his  sins; 
having  through  sin  cut  himself  off  from  the 
Mystical  Body,  he  must  confess  to  that  Body  in 
order  to  be  welcomed  back  to  it. 

On  the  face  of  a  surface  examination,  Dante’s 
world  seems  infinitely  simpler  in  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion  than  ours.  Positively  Christian,  Dante 
had  to  grapple  with  no  widespread  systems  of 
atheism  and  materialism,  no  “double  standard” 
or  conflicting  moral  codes.  Upon  further  in¬ 
vestigation,  however,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  world  of  1300  was  as  chaotic  as  our  own.  It 
might  in  some  ways  be  termed  a  complacent 
world,  where  all  things  happened  according  to 
divine  plan  and  events  followed  a  pattern  set  by 
Providence.  Yet  it  was  in  constant  turmoil, 
social,  political,  and  religious.  The  great  minds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Thomas,  Anselm,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Duns  Scotus,  were  such  tireless  oppo¬ 
nents  of  each  other  that  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  whose  preachings  to  accept  a$*true,  even 
from  among  the  Christian  philosophers.  The 
Islamic  impact  presented  a  whole  new  system 
of  conflicting  thought.  It  is  a  wonder,  with  all 
these  contradictory  philosophies,  that  the  Me¬ 
dieval  man  was  not  torn  to  shreds  among  them. 
The  explanation  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  wondrous 
nature  of  that  Medieval  world.  It  was  an  age  of 
contrasts  and  extremes,  of  excessive  courtesy  and 
excessive  brutality,  of  fabulous  wealth  and 
abject  poverty,  an  age  when  men  wept  and 
killed  with  equal  abandon,  when  high-born 
criminals  were  hanged  from  scaffolds  draped 
with  black  velvet.  It  was  a  world  too  terribly 
real  and  strangely  unreal.  The  rich,  like  Fran¬ 
cesca,  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  living 
world  into  a  brilliantly  constructed  facade,  where 
only  the  polite  rules  of  courtliness  were  obeyed, 
and  life  lost  its  real  meaning. 

The  Church  was  the  driving  force  in  this 
world,  and  God  an  everpresent  part  of  it.  God 


was  treated  familiarly  or  formally,  but  nowhere 
could  He  be  avoided,  for  He  was  in  all  things. 
Every  painting,  every  lofty  Gothic  spire  recalled 
Him  to  mind,  and  the  Medieval  mind  found 
intoxication  in  the  mysterious  metaphor  of  sym¬ 
bolism.  Dante  is  only  a  prime  example  in  this 
respect,  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 

His  concern  with  the  controversies  of  the  age 
is  an  indication  of  the  responsibility  Dante  felt 
as  poet,  and  the  influence  he  believed  he  would, 
and  did,  exert.  He  dealt  with  probably  all  the 
facets  of  sin  that  occurred  to  him,  paying  special 
attention  to  those  aspects  he  wanted  to  em¬ 
phasize,  which  he  either  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  himself  or  saw  that  others  did  not.  Hence, 
he  devoted  much  space  and  energy  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  free-will  and  Providence,  levels  of  per¬ 
fection,  material  and  spiritual  love. 

Dante  attacked  such  problems  in  one  of  two 
ways,  depending  on  whether  he  was  pondering 
or  merely  clarifying  a  particular  point.  The 
theme  of  the  value  of  love  threaded  itself  through 
all  three  sections  of  the  Comedy,  first  introduced 
in  the  case  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  later  elabora¬ 
ted  upon  as  Dante’s  attitude  toward  Beatrice 
is  more  clearly  seen.  He,  like  the  Church,  saw 
the  insidiousness  of  courtly  love,  as  it  was  less 
ideally  practiced.  His  picture  of  Beatrice  is  more 
congruous  with  heroic  chivalry  in  its  theoretical 
aspect,  for  he  fully  idealized  her,  without  ever 
really  knowing  her.  To  Beatrice  was  given  the 
task  of  guiding  Dante  through  Paradise;  in  her 
Christ  was  symbolized  in  the  Pageant  of  the 
Sacrament.  And  here,  despite  all  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  I  think  that  Dante  borders  on 
idolatry,  which  was  the  implicit  danger  in  the 
courtly  idealization  of  women.  Evidently,  how¬ 
ever,  Dante  had  no  such  reservations,  or  he 
quelled  them  by  rationalizing  any  fears  he 
might  have  had  about  the  equation  of  Beatrice 
with  Christ.  That  may  be  too  harsh  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Dante’s  intent.  He  may  simply  have 
overreached  himself  in  his  desire  to  show  that 
love  was  the  basis  for  all  actions,  good  or  bad. 
At  the  same  time  he  attempted  to  disprove  the 
common  belief  that  any  and  all  love  was  innately 
good. 

As  Dante’s  journey  took  him  nearer  to  the 
Supreme  Knowledge  that  is  God,  he  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  the  illuminating  light  of  faith,  and  so 
solved  his  own  puzzles.  His  second  method  of 
answering  certain  questions,  those  about  which 
he  himself  had  little  doubt,  was  direct  and  un- 
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complicated.  He  created  a  situation,  posed  the 
question,  and  then  proceeded  to  answer  it,  all 
very  matter-of-factly.  For  example,  the  problem 
of  levels  of  perfection  arose,  quite  naturally,  in 
the  Heaven  of  the  Moon,  where  Dante  conversed 
with  the  soul  of  Piccarda  dei  Donati,  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  her  state. 
Unable  to  fathom  the  complexity  of  a  Heaven 
of  “ascending”  planets,  each  of  whose  inhabitants 
shared  equally  in  the  Beatific  Vision,  Dante 
turned  to  Beatrice  for  aid,  and  she,  ever  calm 
and  radiant,  replied  that  he  saw  the  Heavenly 
plan  in  successive  levels  only  because  his  mind 
could  not  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  actual 
design,  wherein  all  the  souls  of  Paradise,  whether 
seated  upon  a  high  or  low  “throne,”  were  entirely 
happy.  This  may  form  a  brief  commentary  on 
Dante’s  part  on  the  somewhat  confusing  idea  of 
individual  perfection.  While  he  obviously  was 
not  at  all  puzzled  about  it,  there  must  have  been 
others  who  were,  and  in  this  way,  by  removing 
the  limits  to  Heavenly  joy,  he  attempted  to 
comfort  them. 

One  rather  oddly  fascinating  aspect  of  the 
Comedy  is  Dante’s  never-ending  cheerfulness, 
which  is  hardly  submerged  even  in  the  gloom  of 
the  “Inferno.”  Dante  could  not  manage  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  high  spirits,  which  is  rather  remarkable 
in  the  face  of  the  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  the 
exile  during  which  he  wrote  the  Comedy.  It  is 
a  positive,  optimistic  work  because  Dante  has  a 
positive,  optimistic  attitude  toward  life.  As  if  it 
were  not  already  evident,  Beatrice  proclaimed 
that,  “No  child  of  the  Church  Militant  can  vie 
with  him  in  hope.”  Dante  himself,  then,  attri¬ 
buted  all  his  joyful  exuberance  to  the  possession 
of  this  one  virtue,  of  which  he  says: 

Hope  .  .  .  is  certainty  of  bliss 

To  come,  which  God  by  grace  to  us  concedes 

And  for  our  previous  merit  promises. 

Dante  seems  to  have  had  a  rather  negative 
effect  on  Camus  in  regard  to  this  same  virtue. 
Hope,  according  to  Camus,  is  the  last  and  worst 
of  the  evils  in  Pandora’s  box.  It  is  what  makes 
man  give  up  and  allow  himself  to  be  trampled 
underfoot.  The  man  without  hope  refuses  to 
be  beaten,  for,  since  he  has  nothing  and  no  one 
to  rely  on  but  himself,  he  will  fight  to  maintain 
his  existence.  Hope,  to  Camus,  is  defeat,  while 


to  Dante  it  was  only  another  word  for  God. 
Without  God  there  can  be  no  hope,  because  man 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  himself.  It  seems  a 
lonely  sort  of  belief,  but  not  a  bitter  one,  for 
Camus  was  not  a  bitter  or  desolate  man.  Ab¬ 
stracting  from  the  theological  principles  in¬ 
volved,  I  believe  in  a  God  because  my  mind 
demands  His  existence.  Yet  the  concept  of  a 
ceaseless  eternity  yawning  before  me  has  always 
terrified  me  beyond  reason.  Why  not  retreat 
from  the  very  thought  of  Judgment  and  Eternity, 
the  twin  mysteries  that  are  so  frightening?  It 
would  be  so  alarmingly  easy  to  do,  a  simple 
matter  of  withdrawing  from  one  world  into 
another,  all-too  accessible  one,  an  egocentric 
world  where  only  man  and  his  desires  are  real. 

And,  of  course,  we  cannot  and  must  not  re¬ 
move  ourselves  to  that  other  parallel  world.  That 
is  the  major  lesson  of  The  Divine  Comedy ;  the 
essence  of  God  is  impossible  to  comprehend 
fully,  yet  He  is  everywhere  and  has  created 
everything.  We  may  have  more  need  of  that 
idea  than  those  for  whom  Dante  wrote.  Men  of 
his  age  never  doubted  the  purpose  of  their  being, 
although  they  were  often  lax  in  their  observance 
of  what  they  knew  to  be  the  law.  Today  men 
doubt  even  that  law  and  purpose,  so  that  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  God-ness  of  thought  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary.  Perhaps,  though,  the  practice  of  sincere 
belief  is  of  far  greater  value  than  right  belief 
unlived.  A  rethinking  of  old  ideas  is  absolutely 
essential  in  this  area,  for  we  live  in  an  imitation 
of  Francesca’s  society,  where  the  undercurrent 
is  particularly  strong. 

Dante  combatted  the  evils  of  his  time  with 
the  weapons  familiar  to  him,  faith  informed  by 
reason.  His  plea  was  for  a  close,  unbreakable 
bond  with  God,  forged  by  those  same  tools  of 
faith  and  reason,  and  strengthened  by  the  keen 
awareness  of  the  glory,  omnipotence,  justice,  and 
infinite  mercy  of  God,  and  of  our  relation  to 
Him.  The  Comedy  is  delicately  woven  of  count¬ 
less  threads  of  meaning;  it  is  conceivable  that 
even  Dante  himself  did  not  see  what  others  see 
in  his  work,  and  that  is  the  secret  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Comedy,  its  common  application  to 
everything  and  anything  one  wishes.  For  that 
reason,  however,  it  might  be  wise  to  read  it  as 
an  allegorical  poem  and  not  a  theological  tract. 
Then  we  may  truly  appreciate  the  mirror  of  God 
—  the  divine  beauty  of  the  universe. 
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A  Meeting  at  Dusk 


Mary  Margaret  Teague,  ’69 


I  was  crouched  beside  the  birch  tree  which 
faced  the  lake,  reading  James  Joyce:  A  Portrait 
of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man.  The  day  had  been 
warm  even  when  I  awoke,  and  had  been  gath¬ 
ering  force  throughout  the  passing  hours.  Now, 
as  evening  approached,  the  worst  of  the  heat 
seemed  to  be  over,  and  that  unsettled  sensation, 
something  like  that  derived  from  running  a 
fingernail  over  newspaper,  which  had  bothered 
me  that  afternoon,  was  departing  with  the  sun. 
It  was  so  quiet  that  I  could  almost  hear  my 
cigarette  ashes  as  they  powdered  the  pine-needle- 
covered  ground,  and  the  smoke,  emanating  from 
the  white,  tobacco-filled  cylinder  curled  thickly 
in  front  of  me,  blurring  my  vision.  There  bode 
no  feeling  in  the  air,  no  sense  of  now  or  yester¬ 
day  or  tomorrow,  just  a  certain  deadness  that 
could  not  be  defined. 

I  thought  again  of  Stephen  Dedalus.  I  had 
never  met  a  character  quite  like  him.  I  wanted 
to  know  him,  but  I  could  not  fathom  what  he 
meant.  And,  more,  I  really  feared  to  invade 
Stephen’s  privacy.  Somehow  Stephen  held  my 
interest,  and  was  even  more  impressive,  as  a 
mystery.  Then  too,  critics,  I  knew,  purported 
that  Stephen  was  an  extension  of  the  author  him¬ 
self,  and  I  individually  had  recognized  this  fact 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  novel.  Probably 
I  noticed  it  when  Stephen  discussed  with  Cranly 
his  impending  break  from  the  Church.  I  recalled 
that  Joyce  lost  his  faith  as  a  young  man  and 
connected  the  two.  Within  that  passage  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  discern  Joyce’s  reasons  for  quitting 
Catholicism  but  could  not  discover  much  more 
than  I  had  known  previously.  I  remember  think¬ 
ing  of  how  well  the  scene  had  been  handled, 
producing  a  delicate  piece  of  art  from  something 
that  might  have  been  shamefully  blatant. 
Stephen’s  honesty  in  his  rejection  of  formal  reli¬ 
gion  was  powerfully  deliberate,  as  when,  asked 
if  he  would  join  the  Protestant  sects,  the  hero 
replied  that  such  a  move  would  be  ridiculous 
since  he  would  be  accepting  an  illogical  religion 


in  place  of  one  which  was  beautifully  logical. 
The  problem  lay  in  that  he,  Stephen  Dedalus, 
felt  no  desire  for  this  faith;  he  did  not  blame 
the  Church  alone.  And  once  more  I  became  lost 
in  this  Joyce-Dedalus  man.  He  eluded  me,  flit¬ 
ting  in  incongruous  shadows  through  the  tobac¬ 
co-smelling  air,  until  I  tired  of  chasing  him. 

I  think  I  must  have  slept  then,  because  I  have 
no  clear  recognition  of  anyone’s  coming.  But 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  he  stood  there:  a 
stranger  without  any  substance  save  height.  He 
loomed  before  me,  at  least  fifteen  feet  tall.  My 
astonished  gasp  apparently  gave  him  some 
qualms  at  having  interrupted  my  solitude. 

“Uh--er--excuse  me  young  gir-rl,”  he  said. 

He  called  me  “gir-rl,”  not  “lady,”  with  distinct 
emphasis  on  the  slur.  My  skin  tingled  in  pre¬ 
monition  of  something  about  to  happen,  some¬ 
thing  extremely  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  air 
remained  deadened,  but  became  a  foil  for  this 
old  man.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  old.  That  I  knew 
because  the  blue-veined  hand  which  held  a  walk¬ 
ing  stick  (the  type  the  Irish  term  a  “shillelagh”) 
shook  just  a  little,  and  the  freckles  so  common 
to  the  aged  splotched  the  back  of  it  in  homage 
to  Time.  Aware  of  my  own  effrontery  at  accost¬ 
ing  a  person  I  had  never  met,  yet  consoling 
myself  with  the  promise  that  I  was  doing  my 
duty,  I  approached  him  trembling.  With  acute 
lack  of  originality  I  queried,  “Who  are  you?” 
There  came  no  answer. 

“This  is  private  property,  you  know.”  Still 
the  vision  did  not  reply,  and  I  wondered  if  he 
were  deaf.  It  was  a  dreadful  thought,  as  I  knew 
of  no  way  to  communicate  with  a  deaf  fellow, 
and  had  no  intention  of  making  a  fool  of  myself 
by  using  sign  language.  My  fears  proved  ground¬ 
less.  He  spoke  again. 

“I  was  merely  passing  through,  young  gir-rl, 
and  dropped  in  to  visit  with  friends,  be  they 
having  me . . . .”  I  shivered  momentarily,  at 
what  I  am  not  sure. 

“Why,  we  don’t  know  you  here  .  .  .  .” 
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“Ah,”  he  interrupted,  “YOU  do  not  know  me, 
but  he,  HE  knows  me!” 

Sure  at  last  that  I  was  losing  my  mind,  I 
watched  the  hand,  which  up  to  that  point  had 
rested  out  of  sight,  stretch  its  be-ringed  fore¬ 
finger  at  the  book  which  had  slipped  from  my 
grasp  and  now  lay  abandoned  at  my  feet.  Some¬ 
thing  within  me  sounded  a  warning,  but  I  did 
not  listen. 

The  apparition  advanced  slowly  so  that  I 
began  to  see  the  rest  of  him  clearly.  He  sported 
a  velvet  dinner  jacket  of  either  bright  pink  or 
kelly  green.  (I  never  could  quite  decide  which 
color  it  was  since  it  had  a  tendency  to  change 
its  shade,  as  things  so  often  do  in  dreams.) 
Thick-lensed  gasses  magnified  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  which  pierced  through  them  in  a  strange, 
hypnotic  effect. 

“Do  you  know  Stephen?”  he  asked  me. 

“No,  Mr.  Joyce,”  I  said  (for  now  I  felt  that 
I  knew  who  my  visitor  was).  “No,  Mr.  Joyce, 
I  do  not  know  Stephen.  I  do  not  know  you.  And 
that  may,  or  may  not,  be  my  own  fault.  You 
are  a  very  hard  person  to  know,  Mr.  Joyce.” 

I  was  extremely  young  and  confused,  a  fact 
which  I  tried  to  hide,  and  I  felt  too  that  my 
dignity  was  at  stake.  I  wished  that  he  would 
leave  soon  and  not  let  me  reveal  more  of  my 
stupidity.  Perhaps  for  that  reason  his  next  words 
surprised  me. 

“My  dear  gir-rl.  I’m  rather  glad  that  you  don’t 
know  Stephen.  You  see,  I’ve  had  the  worst  ex¬ 
perience  with  some  who  thought  they  DID 
know  him!” 

“Really?”  I  said.  He  continued  as  if  I  had 
not  uttered  a  sound. 

“Don’t  ever  write,  young  gir-rl,  unless  you 
desire  to  be  torn  apart.  Even  now,  when  I’m 
dead  near  twenty-five  years,  they  still  rip  at 
me.  My  very  vitals  are  turning  from  the  pecking 
as  has  been  done  to  them 

“But,  sir,  YOU  only  let  them  see  a  minute 
part  of  you,  and  they  HAD  to  dig  further.”  I 
was  uncertain  of  what  I  had  said,  but  he  took 
no  heed  of  it  anyway. 

“I  want  the  little  children,  they’re  the  ones 
I  want.  The  bairn.  Have  the  little  children 
come  to  me.” 

“Whatever  are  you  talking  about?”  I  asked. 
“You’re  quoting  Christ;  I  thought  you’d  lost 
faith  in  Christ.”  This  time  he  noticed  me. 

“So  I  am,  am  I?  Yes,  you  are  correct.  I  am 
quoting  from  Jesus,  Jesus  in  whom  I  have  no 


trust.  But  faith,  should  THAT  prevent  me  from 
quoting?”  he  answered. 

“Aren’t  you  a  hypocrite?” 

“And  why  should  I  be  a  hypocrite  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  one  phrase?  He  was  right  there,  was 
Christ,  and  no  excuses  will  I  make  for  taking 
his  part!” 

There  ensued  a  lapse  during  which  I  racked 
my  brain  for  some  patter  that  would  bring  the 
conversation  back  to  a  conventional  level.  Mr. 
Joyce  appeared  fascinated  by  the  kingfisher  who 
alternately  dived  and  flew  to  catch  his  evening 
meal.  Only  the  kingfisher’s  splash  broke  the 
silence.  I  studied  the  man  stealthily,  feeling  guilty 
as  a  trespasser.  Having  taken  shape,  he  was  no 
longer  tall,  but  rather  short  and  thin;  the  height 
must  have  been  a  hallucination.  His  expression, 
which  I  had  much  time  to  explore,  is  difficult 
to  do  justice.  Crow’s  feet  forked  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  and,  if  anything,  added  to 
the  melancholia  of  the  visage.  Bent  as  it  was  to 
view  the  water,  the  head  afforded  some  idea  of 
what  lay  within  the  man.  The  hair  cascaded 
over  his  lined  brow,  lending  itself  to  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  the  breezes  that,  now  and  then,  wafted 
across  the  water.  Gentleness  personalized  the 
mouth  that  turned  downward  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  contemplation,  a  spirit  evidenced 
again  in  the  tilt  of  the  long,  rectangular  face. 
He  turned.  Stunned  at  having  been  caught  so 
obviously  investigating  him,  I  did  not  even  have 
the  intelligence  to  stop  staring.  Suddenly  he 
started  to  move  away.  I  attempted  to  call  him 
back,  but  the  only  effort  I  made  resulted  in  a 
half-hearted  croak. 

“You  too,”  he  said  in  parting,  “you  too  are 
trying  to  find  me.  Why?  I  can’t  stay,  you  know. 
You’ve  ruined  it,  and  I  must  leave.  If  I  leave 
now  I  shall  have  me  still.  But  should  I  stay  you 
will  take  me.  So,  you  see,  I  must  go.  Goodbye, 
young  gir-rl.” 

He  was  gone.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  disbelief 
and  looked  again.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
visitor.  Had  I  dreamed  the  whole  episode?  I 
saw  the  kingfisher  busy  yet  at  feeding  and  re¬ 
membered  the  man  who  had  stood,  only  minutes 
ago,  watching,  as  I  watched,  the  great  bird  attack 
and  re-attack  the  water.  Glancing  down,  I  saw 
the  book  with  his  picture  on  the  jacket.  In 
nervous  haste  I  dashed,  book-in-hand,  for  the 
house.  I  hated  the  feeling  of  aloneness  that 
threatened  to  envelop  me.  Inside,  with  my 
friends,  I  could  shake  it  off. 
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Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  Futuh  Misr:  Historiography  and  History 


Abd  er-Rahman  ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  (d.  871/- 
257)  is  one  of  the  first  Arabian  historians  whose 
work  has  come  down  to  us.  His  Conquest  of 
Egypt,  North  Africa  and  Spain  (or  Futuh  Misr ) 
is  important  both  as  an  historical  account  of  the 
period  it  covers  and  as  an  example  of  the  earliest 
Arabic  historiography. 

The  genre  that  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  used  is 
only  one  step  removed  from  oral  tradition.  The 
archaic  habit  of  the  retelling  of  one’s  ancestors’ 
deeds,  common  to  most  unlettered  people, 
gained  an  especial  eminence  in  the  Arabian  folk 
culture.  In  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  time  there  was 
nothing  haphazard  about  the  telling  and  re¬ 
telling  of  tradition.  There  had  developed  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  memorizors,  or  rawis,  who  (with  an 
accuracy  uncanny  to  a  modern  society)  could 
memorize  vast  quantities  of  material.  The  task 
of  the  historian  contemporary  with  Ibn  Abd  el 
Hakam  was  mainly  to  collect  these  memorized 
traditions  and,  if  he  presumed  so  far,  to  put 
them  into  writing.  He  performed  no  critical 
function  despite  the  great  flaw  of  tradition  that 
makes  retold  apocrypha  an  integral  part  of  the 
horde  of  facts  that  is  passed  on. 

As  the  tradition  was  passed  from  rawi  to  rawi 
the  names  of  the  people  who  had  previously 
memorized  it  and  passed  it  on  were  accumulated 
in  a  chain  quoted  with  the  information  itself. 
Ideally  this  chain  of  authorities  or  isnad  should 
go  back  to  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the 
scene. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  sources  on  which 
Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  material  was  orally  trans¬ 
mitted.  He  gives  numerous  rawis  as  authorities 
although  there  are  several  on  whom  he  relies 
most  often.  Usually  he  gives  about  three  to  five 
rawis  to  an  isnad  beginning  with  himself:  Abd 
er-Rahman  says  thus  on  the  authority  of  Abd 
el  Malik  who  got  it  from  El  Leyth  Ivn  Sa’d.  He 
uses  noticeably  fewer  rawis  in  the  more  remote 
conquest  of  Spain  than  in  that  North  Africa. 
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In  the  remote  “Futuh  Andalos”  he  also  makes 
only  the  reference  to  a  rawi  specifically  present 
at  the  affair  for  the  actuality  of  which  he  is 
vouching. 

As  to  the  rawis  themselves  Ibn  Abd  el  Ha¬ 
kam  seems  to  have  preferred  to  allow  a  benefit 
of  doubt  which  seems  unfortunate  since  only  the 
rawis  were  subject  to  critical  scrutiny  in  histori¬ 
ography.  The  main  rawis  whom  the  author 
quotes  present  a  certain  cross  section  of  charac¬ 
ter.  His  father  (cf.  above)  Abdullah  Ibn  Abd 
el  Hakam  with  his  heretical  orthodoxy  is  quoted 
71  times  and  only  once  in  the  “Futuh  Andalos.” 
Yahya  Ibn  Bukeir  (771/154-846/231)  was  known 
as  a  prominent  religious  man  but  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  jailed  in  810  for  having  stolen  goods  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care  (apparently  a  common  crime 
among  the  rawis).  He  is  cited  some  82  times 
in  the  Futuh  Misr.  Uthman  Ibn  Salih  (d.835/- 
219)  was  a  traditionalist  of  some  note.  He  is 
quoted  about  107  times  and  is  given  for  the  sole 
authority  for  several  sections  of  the  “Futuh  An¬ 
dalos.”  Concerning  a  piece  of  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  he  is  said  to  have  said  to  the  Amir,  “I  have 
the  information  which  you  require  preserved  in 
my  memory  by  elders  from  elders  present  in 
that  place.”  The  ideas  of  the  complete  isnad 
and  of  reliability  of  each  rawi  implied  in  the  use 
of  the  word  “elder”  were  obviously  very  con¬ 
scious  objectives. 

El  Layth  Ibn  Sa’d  (713/94-792/175)  seems  to 
have  been  the  perfect  rawi.  Personally  he  was 
generous  and  kindly.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  minds  of  his  day  and  his  talents 
were  called  upon  to  advise  the  governor  of  Egypt. 
He  travelled  a  great  deal  collecting  traditions 
wherever  he  went.  He  exercised  an  especially 
critical  judgment  and  his  traditions  (many  of 
which  he  put  into  writing)  were  known  for 
their  accuracy.  He  is  named  by  Ibn  Abd  el 
Hakam  about  187  times  in  his  isnads. 

Ibn  Lahi’ah  (715/96-791/174)  was  a  close 
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friend  of  Ibn  Sa’d,  but  as  rawis  they  were  most 
different.  Where  Ibn  Sa’d  was  most  conscien¬ 
tiously  careful,  Ibn  Lahi’ah  was  most  careless. 
He  would  wander  the  streets  asking  any  old 
men  he  chanced  upon  for  any  traditions  that 
they  might  remember.  This  haphazard  collect¬ 
ing  was  hardly  scholarly,  but  it  was  even  be¬ 
lieved  by  his  contemporaries  that  he  committed 
the  ultimate  sin  of  tampering  with  his  isnads. 
Unhappily  Ibn  Lahi’ah’s  name  appears  in  Ibn 
Abd  el  Hakam’s  isnads  349  times  making  him 
the  book’s  most  quoted  rawi,  an  especially  sad 
reflection  upon  the  author’s  judgment,  even 
judged  by  one  of  his  own  standards. 

Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  fortuitously  found  his  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  time  well  fitted  to  exhibit  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  his  genre.  He  was  close  enough  to 
the  events  to  be  sure  of  factual  information,  but 
quite  enough  time  had  elapsed  for  some  legend 
to  be  joined  to  the  facts.  His  is  a  straightforward 
narrative  style  but  it  has  unfortunate  faults. 
Owing  to  the  variety  of  sources  which  may  give 
several  versions  of  one  occurrence  while  hardly 
mentioning  others,  there  is  little  unity  or  even¬ 
ness  of  approach.  A  gap  of  five  years  is  easily 
left  in  the  “Futuh  Andalos”  while  the  author 
disserts  at  length  over  details  of  treasure.  An¬ 
other  fault  lies  in  the  omission  of  important 
details.  For  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  a  fact  occurred 
at  a  certain  date  but  how,  why,  or  in  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  most  often  omitted.  The  inclusion 
of  such  matter  would  have  required  a  critical 
view  that  the  sources  deemed  unnecessary  and 
the  historian  regarded  as  beyond  his  sphere. 

The  conquest  of  North  Africa  as  presented  in 
the  Futuh  Misr  was  hardly  a  well  thought  out 
campaign.  Interestingly  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  knowledge  of  exactly  what  lay 
there  to  be  conquered.  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  with 
his  usual  lack  of  critical  judgment  gives  three 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  El  Fayyum  as  an 
object  of  attack  a  year  after  the  initial  conquest 
of  Egypt.  With  his  eye  to  detail  the  author  care¬ 
fully  notes  the  variant  names  of  the  horses  in 
the  legend,  and  with  great  detachment  neglects 
any  mention  of  what  the  Arabs  did  with  El 
Fayyum.  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  is  weakest  in  his 
results.  He  tends  to  leave  his  stories  all  at  a 
climax.  Minimal  necessary  introduction  is  usu¬ 
ally  given  but  the  aftermath  is  nearly  always 
done  without. 

The  individual  army  commanders  provide  the 
only  initiative  for  further  conquest.  About  23 


A.H.  the  Arab  governor  of  Egypt  was  refused 
permission  by  the  Caliph  to  invade  Africa,  the 
reason  for  the  Caliph’s  refusal  being  little  more 
than  whim  when  he  noted  the  Arab  pun  on 
Africa  with  “mafiqa”  meaning  “betrayed.”  Only 
after  a  change  of  Caliph  and  Commander,  and 
continued  unauthorized  raids  into  Africa  with 
returns  of  plunder,  was  the  army  permitted  to 
advance,  the  plunder  seeming  to  be  the  only 
reason  for  the  reversal  of  the  decision. 

Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  is  most  at  home  in  the 
“Conquest  of  North  Africa”.  He  has  a  wealth 
of  interesting  stories  of  captive  princesses  and 
wild  rides  to  bring  the  news.  It  must  be  to  his 
credit  that  he  even  includes  a  chapter  on  the 
Nubian  campaign  that  the  Arabs  did  not  win, 
despite  the  chapter  heading  the  “Conquest  of 
Nubia”.  Disregarding  the  inclusion  of  the  apo¬ 
cryphal,  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  fault  is  in  emphasis 
as  he  stresses  those  aspects  of  the  conquest  that 
are  of  about  as  little  value  as  legend  to  the 
modern  historian. 

The  “Futuh  Andalos”  is  less  rich  in  interest¬ 
ing  detail  than  the  North  African  campaign. 
The  fact  that  the  book  is  largely  based  on  El 
Layth  Ibn  Sa’d  with  his  fabled  accuracy  and 
discriminating  collecting  may  well  be  the  cause 
of  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  lapse.  Although  the 
author  somewhat  contains  his  romantic  preoc¬ 
cupation,  he  cannot  be  said  to  remedy  positively 
any  of  his  deficiencies.  Parts  of  the  piece  show 
his  style  stripped  absolutely  bare  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  doggedly  reciting  its  way  through  inter¬ 
minable  lists  of  colorless  fact,  hopping  from 
event  to  event  without  pausing  for  breath  or 
changing  its  tone.  To  illustrate,  the  following, 
if  not  a  random  quotation,  is  certainly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  manner: 

Abd  Allah  Ibn  Habib  Ibn  Abi  Ubeida  El 
Fihri  made  an  expedition  into  Sus  and  into 
the  country  of  Sudan;  he  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  inhabitants ,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  seen;  he  found  as  much  gold  as  he 
wanted,  and  among  other  spoils,  he  found 
girls  who  have  but  one  teat.  He  afterwards 
made  an  expedition  upon  the  sea;  he  then 
returned,  and  the  Berbers  broke  the  treaty 
with  Ubeid  Allah  Ibn  El  Habhab  in  Tan- 
giers.” 

The  Arabic  invasion  of  Spain  was  an  even 
less  planned  venture  than  the  expansion  into 
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North  Africa.  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr  who  had  con¬ 
quered  the  Berbers  in  North  Africa  left  one  of 
his  freedmen  Tarek  Ibn  Zeid  in  charge  of  the 
province.  Tarek  was  immediately  invited  by 
Illyan  the  governor  of  Septa,  a  Spanish  holding 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
to  invade  Spain  to  avenge  his  family  honor.  It 
seems  his  daughter,  who  had  been  living  at  the 
Spanish  court,  had  become  pregnant  by  Roderick 
the  Spanish  King.  Tarek  took  it  upon  his  own 
authority  to  invade  Spain. 

To  the  entire  conquest  of  Visigothic  Spain 
Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  allows  about  two  full  pages 
and  credits  the  whole  success  to  God.  In  passing 
he  does  reveal  a  certain  psychology  of  war.  He 
tells  that  the  Arabs  pretended  to  eat  human 
flesh  and  thus  threw  the  Spaniards  into  great 
dread  of  the  advancing  cannibalistic  heathens. 
Another  even  less  likely  tale  tells  that  Tarek 
opened  a  long  sealed  door  to  find  an  inscription 
that  said  who  opened  the  door  would  conquer 
Spain.  The  inclusion  of  the  miraculous,  the 
probably  apocryphal,  and  the  charming  detail 
(i.e.,  the  name  of  Tarek’s  “female  slave”  Umm 
Hakem  for  whom  a  valley  and  an  island  were 
named)  beside  the  bare  fact  of  Tarek  meeting 
Roderick  in  bloody  battle  in  which  God  saw  fit 
to  kill  Roderick  and  his  companions,  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  fulfillment  of  the  demands  of  his  genre. 

Tarek,  his  conquest  of  Spain  more  or  less  com¬ 
plete,  wrote  a  letter  to  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  had  conquered  Spain  for 
him.  Musa  was  immediately  enraged.  Therefore 
Musa  crossed  to  Spain  and  successfully,  impris¬ 
oned  Tarek.  This  incident  was  the  beginning  of 
a  seemingly  endless  series  of  little  civil  wars  re¬ 
plete  with  assassinations  and  torture  (some  in 
lovely  detail)  in  which  the  Arabs  dissipated  their 
energy.  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  follows  ihe  course  of 
these  internal  quarrels  with  scholarly  dedication 
and  absolute  aloofness. 

The  Arab  “invasion”  of  France  is  given  a  half 
a  page’s  space  between  a  shipwrecked  expedition 
and  what  the  new  governor  brought  with  him 
to  Spain  (700  of  the  best  girls,  medicine,  vases). 


Abd  Er-Rahman  Ibn  Abd  Allah  Elakki,  who 
is  given  about  as  complete  a  character  sketch  as 
the  author  deigned  to  give  in  the  entire  “Futuh 
Andalos”:  “and  he  was  a  good  man”,  made  one 
foray  in  France  taking  booty  in  115  A.H.  and 
“died  a  martyr  together  with  all  his  compan¬ 
ions.”  This  is  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam’s  treatment 
of  that  Battle  of  Tours  which  threw  later  his¬ 
torians  of  the  west  into  raptures,  for  this  is 
where  the  advance  of  the  undefeated,  Eastern, 
non-Christian  hordes  was  stopped,  saving  all 
Europe  for  the  flowering  of  Western  civilization. 

The  third  major  topic  that  the  “Futuh  An¬ 
dalos”  covers  is  the  lengthy  Berber  revolt.  Added 
to  the  internal  disunity  of  the  Arabs  this  revolt 
certainly  played  a  large  part  in  the  standstill  of 
Arab  expansion  since  it  had  been  converted 
Berbers  who  had  provided  the  fighting  impetus 
of  the  army  in  the  invasion  of  Spain.  The  author 
does  not  comment  on  this  nor  is  he  compelled 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  cessation  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion,  as  he  never  allowed  that  there  was  a 
goal  of  Arabian  expansion.  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam 
is  certainly  never  entangled  in  his  own  opinions. 

Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  has  many  faults  as  an 
historian.  He  refuses  to  mention  any  impact  that 
the  Arab  takeover  may  have  had  on  the  con¬ 
quered  lands.  He  would  rather  make  his  story 
fast  than  helpful  where  an  explanation  could  be 
of  great  value.  He  mistakes  the  curious  for  the 
important.  But,  for  all  the  misplaced  emphasis, 
the  Futuh  Misr  is  an  important  work.  It  is  a 
factual  account  of  a  very  blank  area  of  history. 
Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  was  one  of  the  conquerors, 
and  it  is  the  conquered  who  make  up  the  myths. 
The  Spanish  chronicles  give  myth  and  distortion 
making  a  work  like  the  “Futuh  Andalos”  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  corrective  telling.  For  all  the  author’s 
love  of  the  interesting,  he  never  degenerates  to 
pure  fiction.  His  is  a  serious  work  that  is  limited 
most  by  his  acceptance  of  the  norms  of  his  genre. 
The  Arabian  historiographer  was  never  called 
upon  to  analyze  and  evaluate  or  compare  and 
contrast;  and  Ibn  Abd  el  Hakam  was  not  moved 
to  do  so  of  his  own  accord. 
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Thomas.  Shelley  Mydans.  New  York:  Double¬ 
day,  1965. 

The  facts  of  Becket’s  long-ago,  epic  clash  with 
his  king  have  endured  nearly  800  years,  and  have 
gained  new  life  from  each  retelling:  how  Henry 
II  elevated  his  longtime  friend  and  brilliant 
Chancellor  Thomas  to  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
thereby  assuring  Church  obedience  to  his  royal 
(and  strong)  will;  how  the  newly-created  Arch¬ 
bishop  proceeded  to  stun  all  England  —  and 
Henry  —  by  his  abrupt  forfeiture  of  all  earthly 
office  and  by  his  determined  penances  and  self¬ 
mortification.  Events  followed  one  another 
rapidly  then,  and  kingly  irritation  grew,  until 
finally  the  two  —  Henry  Plantagenet  and  his 
spiritual  lord  Thomas  —  met  with  a  show  of 
former  friendship  on  a  cold,  windy  Normandy 
beach.  But  reconciliation  of  their  differences 
was  impossible:  Thomas  dully  repeated,  “My 
heart  tells  me  that  I  shall  see  you  no  more  in  this 
life.”  They  parted  recognized  enemies. 

Finally,  in  a  hysterical  rage  on  Christmas  Eve 
of  1170,  Henry  shrieked,  “Is  there  no  one  who 
will  deliver  me  from  this  foul  priest?”  In  silent 
response  four  knights  slipped  quietly  away, 
crossed  the  stormy  channel  to  England,  and  on 
December  29  sloshed  through  thick  mud  and 
rain  to  Canterbury’s  cathedral.  Inside  a  tall, 
pale  man  in  pontifical  robes  waited  for  them: 
“If  you  bring  death,  then  in  the  Lord’s  name  I 
welcome  it!”  Then  swift  strokes  with  the  sword, 
and  the  head  lolling  broken  on  the  stone  floor, 
and  a  shout,  frightened  in  its  moment  of  tri¬ 
umph:  “He  wanted  to  be  king  and  more  then 
a  king.  Now,  let  him  be  the  king!” 

The  irony  of  the  last  was  lost  to  their  minds, 
for  in  the  eyes  of  his  four  murderers,  as  in  those 
of  his  rebellious  vassal-bishops  and  Henry’s  un¬ 
ruly  barons,  and  indeed  many  of  his  fellows  in 


the  cloister  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  a  Becket  was 
a  gifted  role-player,  and  no  more:  a  man  am¬ 
bitious  for  renown  and  glory.  It  was  an  irony 
lost  on  Dickens,  too,  who  700  years  later  au¬ 
thoritatively  pronounced  to  Victorian  children, 
“Thomas  a  Becket  was  proud  and  loved  to  be 
famous.  .  .  .  Nothing,  he  knew,  would  render 
him  so  famous  in  the  world  as  the  setting  of  his 
own  utmost  power  and  ability  against  the  utmost 
power  and  ability  of  the  king  . . . .”  Dismissal  of 
a  man  for  attempted  fulfillment  of  the  part  of 
Christ-follower  is  an  odd  criticism,  and  an  un¬ 
satisfying  motivation,  as  Mydans  perceived,  for 
one  of  the  great  dramas  of  history. 

Fate  plays  a  strong  hand  in  her  story  of  a  man 
who  was  successful  in  all  he  tried  —  from  the 
first  scramblings  as  tonsured  clerk  and  protege 
of  one  of  Henry  I’s  great  barons,  through  initial 
hard-won  distinction  as  diplomat  and  skilled 
lawyer  under  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury;  until  finally,  the  position  as  Chancellor 
and  friend  of  the  King  —  then  Archbishop 
Thomas  a  Becket.  But  Thomas  is  suffused  with 
forces  more  powerful  than  the  puny  play  of 
human  character  on  circumstance:  with  the 
divine  and  the  infernal.  This  Henry  Plantagenet, 
prey  as  he  is  to  fits  and  mad  seizures,  is  no 
ordinary  king  or  friend.  “I  will  use  you,”  he 
sadly  warns  Thomas.  His  not-too-distant  an¬ 
cestor,  Rufus  the  Devil,  died  the  victim  of  a 
mysterious,  sacrificial  cabal  in  the  greenwood  of 
New  Forest;  Henry’s  mind  is  obsessed  with  the 
fact  and  with  an  acute  awareness  of  his  own 
possible  royal  duty:  ritualistic  death,  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people. 
Somehow  Mydans  —  and  Henry  and  a  fey 
English  peasantry  —  illogically  yet  inevitably 
devolve  this  sacrificial  role  upon  Thomas  the 
Archbishop.  “You  shall  be  King  of  England 
now.”  So  the  murder  assumes  a  fated,  necessary 
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quality  —  and  Canterbury’s  people  creep  into 
the  black  cathedral  to  dip  their  hands  exultantly 
in  the  warm  blood,  while  news  of  the  end  he 
has  willed  sends  Henry  Plantagenet  into  a 
paroxysm  of  grief  and  prolonged  seclusion.  .  .  . 

There  are  many  possible  literary  interpre¬ 
tations,  ramifications  yet  undiscovered,  of  the 
Thomas  legend.  He  has  been  glorified  or  blas¬ 
phemed,  in  turn,  as  role  player;  seen  as  the  suf¬ 
fering  scapegoat-martyr;  as  Church  champion 
against  the  State  —  though  some  have  wondered 
whether  Becket’s  prime  concern  was  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Christ’s  earthly  kingdom  or  the 
enrichment  of  Thomas’  heavenly  one.  And 
always,  the  story  is  one  of  those  highly  con¬ 
flicting  loyalties  which  make  it  relevant  today: 
between  the  old  religion  and  the  new,  Christian 
one;  between  Church  and  State;  between  strong 
ambition  and  humility;  most  fundamentally, 
between  the  forces  for  good  and  evil  within  a 
man. 

Shelley  Mydans  treats  her  subject  on  all  these 
levels  in  a  strong,  sinewy  prose  which  varies 
from  the  tough  pitch  of  battle  and  the  grandeur 
of  display  to  delicate  probings  of  a  man’s  inner 
being.  Henry  II  and  his  sensuous,  ambitious 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  twelfth  century  England’s 
rebellious  bishops  and  barons  feel  and  see  and 
hear  again.  And  always  there  is  Thomas  him¬ 
self,  by  nature  incapable  of  that  intuitive  per¬ 
ception  of  God  for  which  he  yearns;  always 
throwing  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the 
present  task  —  yet  never,  even  in  his  most  world¬ 
ly  moments,  quite  compromising  himself;  proud 
in  his  spiritual  power  as  Archbishop  and  grow¬ 
ing  increasingly  embittered  against  Henry  and 
the  weak,  compromising  Pope  Alexander;  at  the 
last,  allowed  by  Mydans  to  rise  above  all  that  has 
since  been  said  or  thought  or  written  about  him 
and  to  speak  for  himself:  “Now  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  Christ,  and  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
for  the  Church  .  . 

Anne  Kavanagh,  ’67 

Report  to  Greco.  Nikos  Kazantzakis.  New 

York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1965. 

In  Report  to  Greco,  Kazantzakis  has  carried 
his  fascination  with  the  Odysseus  theme  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion  —  he  has  given  us,  not  an 
autobiography  as  such,  but  rather  a  logbook  of 
his  own  spiritual  Odyssey.  The  physical  events 


of  his  life  are  sometimes  obviously  fictionalized, 
and  merely  serve  as  necessary  guideposts  along 
the  red  track  of  his  ascent  to  self-realization. 

Kazantzakis  had  a  serious,  poetic  nature,  and 
this,  coupled  with  an  almost  hypersensitive  self- 
awareness,  marked  him  from  the  start  for  a  life 
of  great  struggle  and  intellectual  torture.  He 
was  insatiable  in  his  search  for  spiritual  peace,  an 
insatiability  which  was  expressed  in  the  prologue 
in  the  command  issued  in  a  dream  by  Greco,  his 
Cretan  “grandfather”  in  spirit  —  “Reach  what 
you  cannot.”  His  subsequent  search  led  him 
from  Crete  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia;  from 
Christ  to  Neitzsche,  Buddha,  Lenin,  and  finally 
Odysseus. 

His  youth  was  a  constant  mental  battle  with 
God  and  the  world.  The  struggle  was  great,  but 
so  were  the  rewards  —  beauty  and  deliverance. 
He  attempted  many  paths  to  sainthood,  but  what 
he  truly  desired  was  martyrdom.  His  wounds 
were  of  the  intellect  (hubris)  and  were  not 
readily  healed.  He  said  of  his  early  suffering 
“.  .  .  soon  the  sores  opened  again  and  bled  —  for 
as  long  as  I  remained  young,  what  I  desired  most 
deeply  was  not  the  cure,  but  the  wound.” 

Time  and  again  he  tried  to  reconcile  his  love 
of  life  with  his  spiritual  longings,  but  time  and 
again  he  procrastinated  —  “wait  till  I  am  older, 
and  life  is  not  so  sweet,”  he  seemed  to  say.  His 
difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that,  for  all  his  anguish, 
he  lacked  faith,  and,  “Questions  are  asked  only 
by  those  without  faith;  they  alone  struggle,  lose 
their  way,  and  fall  into  despair.” 

Kazantzakis  could  not  have  persevered  in  this 
extreme  state  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  tension 
without  some  sort  of  release,  some  escape  mech¬ 
anism.  Writing  was  his  form  of  purgation,  his 
pen  the  flute  on  which  he  played  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tentment.  He  was,  as  always,  fully  cognizant  of 
his  own  needs,  and  spoke  of  them  thus,  “I  had 
known  well  enough  for  years  that  the  only  way 
for  me  to  escape  intense  pain  or  joy  and  to  re¬ 
trieve  my  freedom  was  to  bewitch  this  pain  or 
joy  with  the  magic  charm  of  words.” 

And  in  this  escape  into  the  realm  of  art 
Kazantzakis  produced  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  powerful  writing  in  this  epic  work.  He 
slipped  easily  into  the  souls  of  Biblical  or  his¬ 
torical  figures  to  compose  dramatic  dialogues. 
These  were,  in  effect,  self-dialogues  in  which  the 
antinomies  of  his  personal  struggle  were  realized 
verbally,  veiled  in  the  words  of  Buddha,  Christ 
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or  Greco.  These  poetic  vignettes  (along  with  the 
dreams  which  he  considered  infallible  guides) 
produce  a  kaleidescopic  effect  and  are  situated 
in  the  edifice  of  his  existence  like  stained-glass 
windows,  through  which  the  light  of  his  spirit 
shines,  illumining  the  whole  structure. 

Even  in  extreme  old  age  he  was  no  closer  to 
the  answers  than  in  his  youth,  but  he  had  fought 
well  and  bravely,  and  could  with  sincerity  and 
equanimity  still  cry,  “Overdraw  me,  Lord,  and 
who  cares  if  I  break!”  The  nearest  he  came  to 
finding  a  harbor  for  his  restless  heart  was  the 
day  he  fathomed  what  he  called  the  Cretan 
Glance.  It  was  in  Knossos,  the  ancient  capital  of 
his  forefathers,  in  front  of  a  mural  depicting  the 
sport  of  bull-leaping.  “As  I  regarded  the  battle 
depicted  on  the  walls,  the  age-old  battle  between 
man  and  bull  (whom  today  we  term  God),  I 
said  to  myself;  Such  was  the  Cretan  Glance.” 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  a  man  through  the 
caverns  of  his  own  mind  and  soul.  One  often 
feels  a  bit  sacriligeous,  as  if  treading  on  pro¬ 
hibited  and  hallowed  ground.  But  Kazantzakis’ 
gift  of  poetry  makes  the  journey  exciting,  and 
the  reader  must  of  necessity  listen  enchanted  to 
the  voice  of  the  author  intoning,  “My  entire  soul 
is  a  cry  and  all  my  work  the  commentary  on 
that  cry.” 

Ann  Dailey,  ’67 

The  Arts  of  the  Beautiful.  Etienne  Henry  Gil¬ 
son.  New  York:  Scribner,  1965. 

Nature  begets 

Art  makes 

Talent  composes 

Genius  generates 

The  \nower  and  knowledge  are  one. 

The  artist  and  art  are  separate. 

Like  a  Socratic  dialogue,  Etienne  Gilson’s  dis¬ 
tinctions  lead  to  inevitable  conclusions.  The 
philosopher  attempts  to  define  art  by  placing  it 
in  perspective;  his  perspective  is  the  continuum 
bounded  by  Nature  and  God,  or  Creation  and 
Creator.  The  Arts  of  the  Beautiful  presents  a 
clear  definition  of  art  because  Gilson  does  not 
confuse  by  refutation  of  theories  but  rather  builds 
by  analogy.  His  proposition  is  that  “art  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  making,  not  with  knowing.”  As  a 


celebrated  student  of  Thomism,  he  treats,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  Metapoietics.  But  Gilson’s  erudite 
background  and  contemporaneity  bring  to  his 
method  the  controversial  flavor  the  subject  de¬ 
mands  and  not  the  dryness  one  might  expect. 

From  a  definition  of  the  fine  arts  as  those 
“whose  end  is  the  making  of  beauty,”  Gilson 
moves  to  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  beauty.  He 
finds  beauty  to  be  a  mode  of  being  which  is 
unlike  truth  and  knowledge  in  that  — 

The  mind  cannot  enjoy  twice  the  pleasure  of 
learning  the  same  thing  but  the  heart  can 
enjoy  twice  the  pleasure  of  feeling  the  same 
emotion. 

From  such  a  distinction  arises  the  question  of  the 
precise  relation  between  the  artist  and  his  work, 
and  Gilson  answers  it  succinctly: 

The  making  of  beauty  consists  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  informing  of  a  piece  of  freely  chosen 
matter  by  the  form  present  in  the  artist’s 
mind.  A  work  is  finished  for  the  artist 
when  it  has  completely  annulled  in  the 
artist  the  need  to  produce  it. 

Gilson  does  not  stop  at  a  definition  of  art  but 
goes  on  to  distinguish  between  the  artist’s 
factivity  and  God’s  creation,  a  distinction  greatly 
appreciated  by  this  reader  who  was  tempted  to 
apotheosize  the  artist. 

Gilson’s  comment  on  art  is  valuable  to  us 
because  the  author  is  both  a  product  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  western  culture.  His  finding  that 

Christianity  inherited  a  metaphysics  where¬ 
in  being  was  identified  with  intelligibility 
and  existence  with  thought 

explains  the  prevailing  ambiguity  of  notions  of 
art;  those  that  explain  it  as  a  privileged  view,  as 
a  representation,  or  as  a  symbol  of  the  world. 
Furthermore,  it  allows  the  author’s  final  asser¬ 
tion  that  art  for  Christianity  is  an  attempt  to 
represent  the  sacred,  that  “the  beautiful  is  a 
transcendental.”  A  comprehensive  study,  The 
Arts  of  the  Beautiful,  expresses  Etienne  Gilson’s 
prophetic  grasp  of  and  insight  into  relations:  the 
cognitive,  aesthetic,  and  sensual  associations  of 
the  art  object  for  its  audience. 

Vicki  Kowilcik,  ’67 
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BEGGAR 


“God  will  reward  you,”  wheedled  the  blind 
man  to  the  shopper  struggling  under  her  load 
of  bundles.  Then,  he  felt  the  coin.  As  worn  and 
as  smooth  as  a  pebble  in  a  rapid — and  as  use¬ 
less  too.  “May  you  roast  in  hell,”  he  muttered. 

From  a  child  or  a  pauper  he  welcomed  a 
quarter,  but  from  a  woman  whose  scent  was 
jade  and  whose  arm  clattered  golden  charms,  he 
despised  the  miserable  offering.  “Pittance  .  .  . 
oh  twopenny  .  .  .  pauper  price  ...  ah  tapestries 
and  polo,”  he  incanted  as  he  moved  his  sun¬ 
glasses.  His  eyes  rolled  heavenwards  and  shop¬ 
pers  saw  a  look  of  unstudied  prayerfullness  and 
patience  becoming  to  beggars  and  churchgoers. 
“Give  me  a  collection  as  silent  as  the  respect 
given  to  a  cathedral  basket,”  he  drew  his  heels 
together  militantly,  shifting  the  weight  of  his 
aching  legs,  and  massaged  his  neck  in  the  area 
he  supposed  housed  his  vocal  cords.  No  use  to 
sing  for  a  while,  his  throat  was  raspy  and  the 
words  of  his  songs  were  chopped  in  half  or 
strangled  on  the  way  out.  It  was  the  adolescent 
time  of  day  for  his  voice. 

Diogenes  decided  not  to  wait  for  Rosa  but  to 
change  his  corner  in  the  hope  his  business 
would  pick  up.  He  replaced  the  pennies  in  his 
tin  cup  with  silver  from  his  pouch,  gave  his  dog 
a  poke  on  the  right  thigh,  then  on  the  left  and 
not  hearing  any  movement,  pulled  him  up  by 
his  harness.  “Come  on  old  Bucklebelly,”  the  dog 
stood  up  only  to  cave  in;  his  bones  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  rheumatism  although  not  yet  in  a 
chronic  way.  Diogenes  did  not  feel  like  strug¬ 
gling  under  the  oppressive  June  sun — especially 
with  an  irate,  intractable  dog.  He  spit  in  the 
direction  of  the  dog,  “You  should  have  been 
christened  Lethargy.” 

Busy  shoppers  whoosed  by.  The  breeze  of  a 
picture  hat,  the  brief  wind  of  passing  forms 
cooled  the  moisture  on  the  blindman’s  face. 
Now  and  then  the  tin  clanked  but  grew  no 
heavier. 

Until  he  had  met  Rosa,  Diogenes  believed 
that  the  Boston  world  didn’t  believe  in  beggars. 
But  beggars  with  dependents  .  .  .  that  was  dif- 
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ferent.  Previous  winters,  she  had  said  she  sold 
tissue  roses  and  carnations  to  theater-goers.  They 
were  a  compassionate  crowd,  and  most  of  the 
time  didn’t  bother  to  take  the  roses,  or  if  they 
did,  they  threw  them  away  at  the  corner,  and 
Rosa  scooped  them  up  into  her  basket  and  sold 
them  again. 

Diogenes  could  see  only  shadows.  He  watched 
countless  shadows  flit  past  and  melt  into  the 
airy  greyness  of  distance.  The  tall  one  there  lost 
his  advantage  when  at  the  incline  the  other 
shoppers  rose  above  him — one  stood  on  his  chest 
and  his  tallness  became  hers  ....  Lovers — one 
with  his  intent  head  bowed  toward  hers  and 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  their  steps  matched 
rhythmically.  They  cooed  as  they  passed  Dio¬ 
genes  and  Diogenes  felt  sick.  He  stepped  back 
repulsed,  and  put  out  his  cane.  The  girl  tripped. 
And  all  that  was  left  of  their  inseparableness 
was  the  thin  cord  of  her  hand  holding  his  wrist. 
“You  and  your  big  feet,  Tony.  You  big  stupid 

OX. 

The  blindman  turned  his  attention  to  the 
street.  Most  women  made  him  nauseous.  Be¬ 
sides  it  was  hotter  and  more  strenuous  work 
watching  close  shadows  on  the  sidewalk.  Dio¬ 
genes  stood  amazed,  as  he  did  at  least  once  every 
day,  at  how  much  remained  for  a  legally  blind 
man  to  see  and  not  to  see.  A  truck  piled  high 
with  something  took  the  bumps  on  the  street 
with  sprightliness  and  agility.  Closer — the  cargo 
squawked  and  the  springs  and  boards  creaked, 
and  the  vehicle  picked  up  undignified  momen¬ 
tum.  (That  is,  compared  to  the  stolid  outlines 
of  buildings  and  lampposts  and  hydrants  all 
standing  motionless  with  their  foundations  dug 
deep.)  And  suddenly,  all  this  speed  halted  with 
a  force  that  made  the  front  tires  dig  into  the 
cement  and  the  rear  of  the  truck  pull  back  and 
swing  like  a  pendulum.  The  two  top  layers  of 
crates  were  ejected  with  screams  that  rent  the 
still  air  and  tore  it  to  millions  of  piercing  waves. 
The  doors  opened  and  from  caverns  jumped  two 
figures,  long  and  powerful.  They  moved  toward 
the  nose  of  the  truck  and  bent  over  a  lump  lying 
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several  feet  away.  The  lump  struggled  in  the 
street. 

“You  O.K.  kid?”  Satisfied  that  they  had 
missed  hitting  the  child,  the  men  ran  to  the 
back  of  the  truck  to  inspect  the  damage. 

Diogenes  was  concentrating  so  that  he  didn’t 
notice  the  figure  moving  towards  him.  A  hoarse 
voice  murmured  “Diogenes”  but  his  ears  were 
trained  toward  the  melee.  The  body  hopped 
queerly — two  poles  stretched  out  and  braced 
legs  dragged  themselves  up  to  the  poles.  It  pro¬ 
gressed  unevenly.  “Diogenes,”  he  heard  his  name 
and  felt  an  imperative  tug  at  his  elbow. 

“Rosa,  was  that  you  in  the  street?” 

“Yes,  I  got  ten  dollars  for  it  this  time.”  The 
girl  was  examining  the  pitch  that  oozed  from 
her  elbow  and  brushing  away  the  feathers.  The 
street  was  downy  with  freak  feathers.  The 
blindman  reached  and  tussled  the  girl’s  sticky 
locks,  both  sternly  and  gently  rebuking  her: 

“Why  do  you  always  leave  such  disaster? 
What  did  you  do  out  there  today?” 

“Honest,  I  didn’t  mean  it  this  time.  My  brace 
got  stuck  in  the  tar.  The  whole  street’s  melting. 
And  the  chicken  truck — all  those  chickens  with 
their  necks  broken  -  she  gagged  from  lack  of 
food  as  much  as  from  the  limp,  dead  chickens. 
A  chicken  rushed  past  them  with  its  neck  at  a 
broken  angle  and  its  wings  flapping  madly. 
Diogenes  kicked  his  dog  to  rouse  him  and  to¬ 
gether  they  walked  down  the  street. 

“Nobody’ll  set  foot  here  ’til  they  clean  up  the 
dead  chickens,”  Diogenes  muttered  half  to  him¬ 
self,  as  usual,  and  half  on  anybody  whose  ears 
tuned  in  on  complaints. 

“Hey,  maybe  we  could  scoop  up  the  feathers 
and  make  a  pillow,”  mused  Rosa. 

“Could  you  sleep  easily  on  your  Judas  down?” 

A  noon  sun  blistered  them.  There  was  a  lull 
as  shopkeepers  closed  down  for  lunch  and  as 
people  cooled  and  refreshed  themselves  in  air 
conditioned  restaurants.  An  odor  of  steak  and 
potatoes  hovered  above  and  around  the  blind- 
man  and  his  crippled  friend.  Rosa’s  presence 
soothed  Diogenes.  Wealth.  He  shook  his  tin 
cup  and  coins  spilled  over.  Lavish.  He  felt  lavish. 
But  Rosa  scrambled  awkwardly  for  the  spilling 
coins. 

“Why  don’t  you  sing?  Like  the  other  days. 
It’s  either  you  sing  or  I  make  more  tissue  flow¬ 
ers.  Have  to  give  them  something  for  their 
money.” 

Diogenes  picked  up  his  guitar  and  strummed 
a  lively  Greek  tune.  The  words  were  not  soft 
nor  the  sentiments.  He  sang  about  a  cuckolded 
world.  There  were  countless  songs  he  still 
wanted  to  create.  He  wouldn’t  sing  them  in 
Greek  but  in  Babel  tongue.  A  word  would  have 


a  thousand  meanings  and  a  community  would 
surround  him  to  learn  the  reason,  the  philosophy 
behind  his  secret  words.  Puns  would  be  high 
grade — tricky  and  elusive,  a  prize  for  the  one 
who  could  catch  them.  Like  greased  pig.  Every¬ 
one  would  be  so  busy  learning  how  love  can 
mean  hate,  or  freedom  oppression,  that  they’d 
only  have  time  to  talk  and  practice  meanings. 
(Or  at  least  outloud  deceits.)  Or  a  world  of 
penny  operas  where  maledictions  are  held  so 
long  by  the  notes  that  the  feeling’s  gone.  And  the 
beauty  of  vindication  is  left. 

And  as  he  sang,  Rosa  lifted  her  face  toward 
him  with  pleasure.  She  liked  the  meanness  in 
this  man.  It  reinforced  her.  This  was  a  fine 
partner  she  thought.  They  worked  well  to¬ 
gether;  it  was  only  one  o’clock  and  already  they 
had  earned  $20.00 — not  counting  her  ten.  With¬ 
in  this  past  month,  Diogenes  had  taught  her  the 
guitar  and  some  of  the  songs  in  his  strange 
language.  People  were  beginning  to  take  notice 
of  her  delicate  soprano  voice.  He  taught  her 
other  things  too.  She  listened  politely  for  the 
blindman  was  proud  of  his  intelligence  and 
philosophy;  but  she  wasn’t  sure  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  but  a  bookful  of  songs  and  a  beggar’s  tin. 
He  enjoyed  being  the 'teacher  and  commented 
on  her  responsiveness.  She  knew  more  than  he 
could  offer  her  about  stark  life  and  what  he 
said  only  made  her  certain. 

As  for  him,  the  blindman  prayed  nightly  for 
the  words  to  flow,  all  the  sentiments  that  cush¬ 
ioned  disappointment.  I’ll  give  birth  to  a  child 
with  no  ideals,  no  illusions  ...  no  simpering, 
whining  .  .  .  and  when  her  mind  is  strong 
enough,  I’ll  throw  her  braces  away  and  watch 
her  walk.  He  thought  all  this  as  he  ended  his 
song.  “Come  Rosa,  let’s  eat  in  the  park.” 

Every  day  at  one-thirty  they  ate  lunch  there. 
They  bought  sandwiches  at  the  “Cellar  Door” 
across  the  street  from  the  noontime  station,  then 
started  out  to  part  the  inundating  crowd.  Every¬ 
one  made  way  for  the  trio;  the  blindman  even 
felt  pocketbooks  staring  and  wondering  if  they 
had  change.  The  ones  who  didn’t,  skulked  past, 
the  guilt  hidden  badly  on  their  busy  features. 

As  they  neared  the  park,  Rosa  became  ex¬ 
cited.  “Look  at  the  lady  feeding  the  pigeons 
with  orchid  cake.  I  bet  they  get  sick.” 

The  blindman  nodded,  “Probably  old  Miss 
White,  she  works  for  an  exterminator — devoted 
her  whole  life  to  it.  She’s  a  little  eccentric.” 

They  carefully  avoided  Miss  White  and 
walked  north  by  northwest  to  their  favorite  wil¬ 
low  tree.  The  grass  was  lush  and  green;  a 
sprinkler  worked  days  and  part-time  evenings 
to  salvage  this  spot  from  desiccation.  Nearby 
was  a  wading  pond,  grimy  with  algae.  On  tire 
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surface  was  a  chlorine  scum,  resplendished  fre¬ 
quently  by  muddy  soles  and  white  sneaker  polish 
of  screaming  little  pagans.  Once  Diogenes  had 
looked  for  a  plug  to  pull  out.  He  had  pleasing 
visions  of  a  thousand  dirty  children  caught  in 
the  whirlpool  drain  and  eaten  by  a  sub-aquaean 
monster.  The  blindman  disliked  water;  he  kept 
clay  in  his  own  bathtub.  Someday,  he  planned 
to  return  to  art  work  and  wanted  a  medium 
that  would  respond  to  his  memory  of  touch. 

He  spread  his  worn  sweater  on  the  grass,  try¬ 
ing  to  make  Rosa  comfortable.  She  refused  the 
place,  grabbed  a  sandwich  and  a  cake  from  the 
lunchbag.  The  girl  ate  ravenously,  finishing 
lunch  before  Diogenes  had  unwrapped  the  pa¬ 
per  on  his  sandwich.  He  had  heard  how  hungry 
she  was;  it  made  him  wonder  if  she  ate  any 
meal  but  lunch.  Sometimes  when  he  took  her 
by  the  wrist,  his  huge  hand  told  him  that  she 
was  thin  and  needed  a  good  meal  more  often. 

Rosa  fingered  the  marks  that  the  grass  left  on 
her  arm;  it  patterned  livid  purple  and  white 
and  she  rubbed  the  scars  to  make  them  vanish. 
She  doubted  that  Diogenes  ever  saw  purple, 
blue,  yellow — so  when  she  described  something 
she  spoke  in  blacks  and  greys  and  whites.  It 
was  tiresome. 

They  had  been  acquainted  for  a  month  now 
and  Rosa  wanted  to  know  everything  that  had 
happened  before.  Had  he  always  groped?  She 
only  liked  him  for  business;  she  hated  him  when 
he  offered  affection,  made  her  special,  she  backed 
away  when  he  touched  her  face  to  find  a  smile. 
Rosa  was  forced  to  reassure  him  constantly.  “You 
sing  so  beautifully,  why  must  you  beg?”  .  .  . 
“You’re  kind  to  me,  you  don’t  have  to  give  me 

more  than  my  share _ ”  A  litany  day  in  and 

day  out;  one  beggar  beggaring  another;  placat¬ 
ing;  hiding;  playing.  Then  the  lessons:  “There’s 
no  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow — (one — 
two — three — after  me,)  someone  broke  his  wings 
before  they  kicked  him  the  hell  out  of  the  tree.” 

She  rolled  over  in  disgust  and  studied  Dio¬ 
genes  with  contempt;  contempt  for  his  blind 
eyes  and  lack  of  discrimination.  She  remem¬ 
bered  his  voice  sifting  down  from  the  willow. 
“The  great  war,  lost  my  eyes  in  the  Great  War 
.  .  .  .  No,  I’m  not  too  young,  Life’s  the  Great 
War.  It  sucks  you  up,  buries  you  under,  says  no, 
no,  no.  And  the  minute  you  say  yes,  there’s 
a  knife  laughing  up  your  spine.  Cutting  you 
up,  to  see  you  shake  and  tremble.  You  know 
what  it’s  like  to  bleed  with  somebody  watch¬ 
ing?” 

She  knew  when  he  talked  that  he  had  never 
been  in  the  war. 

“What  did  you  do  before  you  went  blind?” 

Diogenes  unfolded  his  bulk  and  stretched  out 


on  his  stomach.  It  felt  good,  the  sun  meeting 
his  back  and  pressing  him  into  a  contract  with 
the  ground,  this  person  beside  him  wondering 
who  he  was.  For  the  first  time  he  wished  she 
weren’t  just  an  embryo  woman.  He  thought 
she’d  be  the  type  to  wait  years  beside  him  for 
the  answer;  he  hoped  she  was  too  young  to  be 
callous  or  impatient. 

“They  said  it  was  glaucoma.  I  just  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  I  wasn’t  old  enough.  Before  that  I 
studied  gesture  in  Greece;  sadness  in  Spain; 
meaning  in  Italy;  power  in  Germany;  madness 
in  England;  lethargy  in  Ireland;  tone  and  voice 
in  France  . . . .” 

“Wait,  have  you  really  been  to  all  those 
places?” 

“Yeah,  and  then  some.  I  was  a  bad  but  eager 
artist.” 

“You  mean  you  paint  and  are  lousy.” 

“Painted,”  he  laughed.  “A  blind  painter.” 

He  shocked  himself  with  the  words  he  had 
left  unsaid.  The  countless  discouragements.  He 
remembered  that  even  when  he  was  able  to  see, 
he  couldn’t  see  much.  The  teachers  (get  out  of 
your  head  boy  and  look  around,  then  climb  back 
if  you  want.)  He  looked  around  dnd  knew  that 
he  would  never  be  original;  he  even  painted  the 
same  thing  simultaneously  with  another.  The 
clustering  of  ineptitude — “My  life  was  dry,  my 
mind,  brittle.” 

Rosa  nodded,  she  kept  pace  with  his  mood 
and  retaliated  with  failure. 

“Yes,  I  was  graceful  or  thought  I  was  until  I 
learned  how  to  dance.” 

“Dance — with  braces?” 

“Paint  with  blind  eyes?  Will  you  show  me 
your  paintings?” 

Diogenes  finished  his  liverwurst  sandwich. 
His  paintings  were  as  flat  as  liverwurst  without 
onions  and  left  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth.  Until 
he  went  blind,  he  hid  his  work  in  a  cedar  chest; 
when  at  last  he  couldn’t  see  them,  he  hung  every 
painting  in  his  apartment.  Some  upside  down. 
A  wallpapered  room.  A  backing  to  catch  the 
grease  and  smoke  from  his  stove.  Papers  for 
when  Buckleberry  was  a  puppy. 

“Tonight — you  have  supper  with  me  and  I’ll 
show  you.” 

Diogenes  lived  in  a  neat  three-room  flat  and 
Rosa  said  it  was  five  times  as  big  as  her  house. 
For  her,  he  was  a  wealthy  man.  She  watched 
his  effortless  movements  around  the  kitchen — 
and  wondered  how  blind  he  really  was.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  everything  arranged  and  or¬ 
dered  for  efficiency. 

Diogenes  moved  a  stool  to  the  sideboard, 
climbed  up  on  the  second  rung  and  reached  fqr 
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a  strongbox.  The  key  was  in  the  lock.  They 
counted  the  money  and  divided  the  profits — al¬ 
most  equally — for  everything  Diogenes  turned 
away,  Rosa  shoved  coins  into  her  dress  pocket. 
She  would  say,  “Who’s  the  man  lying  flat  on 
his  back?” 

“Atlas.  He’s  the  type  of  guy  who  can’t  lay 
down  on  the  job.  But  he  did.  Einstein  and  his 
boys  said,  ‘We  don’t  need  a  man  to  hold  up  the 
world.’  So  Atlas  slept  on  his  own  clod  and  the 
earth  just  spins  on  his  back.” 

She  bet  that  he  could  talk  for  hours  and  wor¬ 
ried  that  she  was  swiping  too  conspicuous  an 
amount.  So  Rosa  got  up,  hobbled  around  and 
pretended  an  interest  in  the  paintings.  She 
thought  too  that  perhaps  her  inattention  would 
leave  Diogenes  some  time  to  swindle  her  money. 
Rosa  had  never  seen  such  a  collection  of  oddities 
in  her  life.  There  was  even  a  corner  for  eggshell 
men  and  women,  pretty  distortions.  Six-headed 
men  with  owl  eyes,  and  leaping  tongues.  And 
a  tranquil  Grandma  Moses  type. 

“What’s  that  lady  spinning?” 

“Fortune.  She’s  got  a  man’s  guts  on  her  spool. 
She’s  weaving  a  pattern.  Been  at  it  so  long  her 
fingers  are  worn  to  the  bone.” 

Rosa  began  to  clear  the  dishes  from  the  table; 
she  didn’t  notice  the  smile  on  the  blindman’s 
face.  Diogenes  was  beginning  to  frighten  her 
and  she  didn’t  want  to  look  at  him  anymore.  He 
was  weird.  Suddenly,  she  felt  he  might  splash 
paint  on  her  and  attach  a  hook — then  hang  her 
on  his  wall. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  some  rest  while  I  clean 
up.” 

Diogenes  agreed  because  the  June  day  cov¬ 
ered  him  with  exhaustion.  In  his  room,  nothing 
but  pitch  and  blackness  and  the  stifled  noises  of 
Rosa  moving  about  the  kitchen  pressed  on  him 
and  moved  him  into  a  weary  sleep. 

Rosa’s  fear  subsided  into  hatred.  He  was 
crazy;  it  might  rub  off.  She  decided  to  leave 
before  it  was  too  late.  Already,  Diogenes  had 
taught  her  many  new  songs,  she  could  learn 
the  rest  alone.  In  fact,  she  would  probably  do 
better  without  him,  especially  after  she  had 
stolen  all  his  techniques. 

Quietly,  she  unfastened  her  brace;  it  clat¬ 
tered  on  the  floor.  Hoping  that  it  hadn’t  dis¬ 
turbed  Diogenes,  she  sat  mute,  afraid  even  to 
breathe  or  move.  A  comforting  hush  was  still 
present  in  the  flat.  Only  the  whirring  fan  made 
a  motion,  its  motor  beating  faintly  against  the 
folds  of  her  skirt.  In  the  silence  her  heart 
hummed  a  revelry  and  her  feet  danced  out  the 
beat  as  she  went  towards  the  strongbox.  Her 
legs  was,  as  usual,  slightly  stiff  from  the  con¬ 
fining  brace.  It  chafed  until  her  leg  was  nearly 


bleeding.  Now  that  she  had  progressed  far 
enough  to  be  blind,  she  could  leave  the  brace. 

She  stuffed  $20.00  in  silver  and  bills  into  a  pa- 
perbag,  leaving  Diogenes  his  unendorsed  wel¬ 
fare  check.  Buckleberry  began  to  whine,  lacking 
the  strength  to  howl.  His  black  eyes  snapped 
full  of  hurt.  Rosa  calmed  him  by  rubbing  his 
chin — or  the  canine  equivalent — then  fed  him  a 
piece  of  meat.  The  dog  followed  as  she  walked 
toward  Diogenes’  door.  She  listened;  there  was 
an  embalmed  silence.  By  the  heaviness  of  his 
breath,  she  could  tell  he  was  sleeping  unsuspect¬ 
ingly.  Her  hand  trembled  slightly  from  inde¬ 
cision,  then  she  closed  the  door  firmly  and 
quietly. 

Rosa  rifled  his  desk  drawer  with  deft  mo¬ 
tions,  searching  for  old  music  books  necessary 
in  the  trade.  She  found  dozens  of  sheets  and 
notebooks — enough  to  take  her  into  middle  age. 
There  was  no  room  left  in  the  paperbag,  so  she 
took  a  well-traveled  suitcase  from  the  closet, 
packed  the  money,  books,  a  guitar,  and  a  pair 
of  dark  glasses.  Buckleberry  only  approved  by 
following  her.  She  could  use  the  dog  too.  Stag¬ 
gering  under  the  weight  and  feeling  danger¬ 
ously  courageous,  she  lingered  a  few  minutes 
in  the  apartment.  Her  eyes  took  quick  stock  of 
the  items  left.  There  was  nothing  else  worth¬ 
while. 

Brazenly,  she  moved  toward  the  door,  remov¬ 
ing  the  iron  key  from  the  lock.  In  the  hallway, 
she  paused  to  lock  Diogenes  in  his  room.  A 
useless  gesture — she  thought — but  every  precau¬ 
tion  was  necessary.  She  hoped  that  he  would  be 
too  stunnned  to  leave  his  home  for  days.  Besides, 
where  could  he  go  without  his  dog.  Rosa  yanked 
Bucklebelly’s  harness  and  he  heeled  submissive- 
ly- 

A  few  hours  later,  Diogenes  woke  from  a  bad 
dream  and  a  fitful  sleep.  “I  get  more  rest  when 
I’m  awake.”  There  was  that  quiet  relief  for  a 
man  fresh  out  of  his  nightmares,  when  he  senses 
the  familiarity  of  things  around  him.  His  eyes 
turned  mindwards,  they  moved  too  freely  in 
their  sockets.  Now,  the  winds  summoning  noise 
from  the  shades,  the  occasional  shouts  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  children  stinging  the  air  in  the  dark 
streets — and  the  loud  pall  in  an  empty  house. 

“Rosa,  are  you  there?”  His  voice  faltered  in 
the  quiet;  only  the  shade  rapped  out  an  answer. 
“Rosa,  my  cane,  bring  me  my  cane.” 

He  scrambled  out  of  bed  and  bumped  into 
the  door  that  he  had  left  open.  Rosa  had  shut  it, 
that’s  why  she  hadn’t  heard  him.  But  his  dog 
didn’t  patter  and  slip  across  the  linoleum  with 
an  excited  loyalty.  The  flat  was  bare — his  foot 
stumbled  on  her  old  brace.  Diogenes  bent  down 
slowly  and  picked  up  the  cold  aluminum  brace, 
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then  felt  for  Rosa’s  poles.  He  found  them  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  chair — the  chair  with  the  empty 
strongbox.  He  knew  then  that  she  was  not  crip¬ 
pled. 

He  wasn’t  angry  but  his  words  sounded  bit¬ 
ter.  “You  won’t  get  far  without  me  to  show  you 
Rosa.”  He  screamed  it  at  the  locked  door,  a  hand 
on  his  wounded  forehead,  the  skin  loud  with 
pain. 

Diogenes  sat  and  waited  for  Rosa  to  come 
back.  He  had  taught  her  to  be  a  thief — or  had 
he  only  convinced  her?  Everything  pointed  to 
her  return.  And  how  would  he  greet  her?  Now 
he  knew  that  he  was  the  one  with  the  ideals 
and  the  one  who  couldn’t  bear  to  live  in  disap¬ 


pointment,  without  illusions.  He  had  said,  “If 
you  can’t  be  the  best,  then  you  be  the  worst;  if 
you  can’t  grow,  you  can  be  stagnant — you  live 
the  extreme  or  you  die.” 

Tired  of  waiting,  Diogenes  walked  toward 
the  tub  and  ran  his  fingers  through  the  clay 
until  it  became  warm  in  his  hands.  He  kneaded 
it  with  his  elbows,  his  arms,  his  knuckles  and 
worked  and  reworked  it.  He  prepared.  And 
got  his  last  nightmare  out  of  his  head. 

There  was  a  sleeper  caught  in  creating  him¬ 
self.  From  his  chest  springs  one  man  seeking 
love  and  desiring  an  embrace — finding  that  he 
embraces  no  one,  his  arms  tangle  around  his 
own  likeness. 


Wasteland  Revisited 


“Darling,  before  I  leave  you  I  want  to  say 
that ...” 

— Click — 

“ . your  monster  has  escaped  and  is  climb¬ 
ing  up  . ” 

— Click — 

“ . into  the  spaceship  which  is  ready  to 

blast  off  for  Mars.  The  name  of  the  rocket 

is . ” 

— Click — 

“ . the  Good  Ship  Lollipop,  it’s  a  short 

trip . ” 

— Click — 

“ . to  the  mysterious  Red  Planet,  where  . . .” 

— Click — 

“ . the  people  are  all  screaming . ” 

— Click — 

“ . goodbye  forever,  darling.” 

— Snap — 

Please,  don’t  for  a  moment  think  that  I  am 
against  old  movies,  even  on  television.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  the  selfless  efforts  of  producers 
to  bring  to  today’s  audience  the  great  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  past.  The  thought  of  a  whole  gen¬ 
eration  growing  up  without  the  benefit  of  Shir¬ 
ley  Temple,  Bing  Crosby,  and  James  Cagney 
is  truly  frightening.  Why,  the  effects  might  be 
disastrous. 

Now,  however,  thanks  to  modern  science  and 
the  original  thinking  of  the  network  executives 


Mary  Kiernan,  ’69 

this  danger  has  been  completely  averted.  We  can 
all  sleep  soundly  in  front  of  our  television  sets, 
knowing  that  the  children  of  tomorrow  will  still 
be  able  to  croon  “The  Bells  of  St.  Mary’s”  and 
emulate  the  “tough  guys.”  At  least  we  have  not 
denied  them  that  privilege. 

To  those  few  who  feel  that  television  has  not 
measured  up  to  its  potential,  I  can  only  say, 
open  your  eyes  and  look  around  you.  Television 
has  brought  us  countless  blessings.  In  addition 
to  priceless  old  movies,  it  has  given  us  Captain 
Kangaroo  to  babysit  for  our  children,  “The  Un¬ 
touchables”  to  keep  our  delinquents  off  the 
streets,  “Hullabaloo”  to  spread  musical  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  many,  many,  more  programs  of 
equal  value.  What  more  could  any  intelligent 
viewer  ask  for? 

No,  I  am  not  one  of  the  pseudo-intellectuals 
who  decry  the  so-called  “vast  wasteland.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  sorry  for  having  turned  off 
my  television  set  so  violently.  Even  if  I  have 
seen  all  of  those  movies  twice  before,  there  is 
no  reason  to  blame  it  on  television.  Besides,  by 
this  time  they  are  probably  over.  I  think  I’ll 
turn  my  television  set  on  again. 

— Click — 

“ . and  Robin,  beware  of  the  evil-doer  who 

lurks  in  the  Bat-Cave.” 

Holy  Toledo!  This  may  be  just  the  show  that 
I’ve  been  waiting  for. 
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Article  I 


Paula  Duggan,  ’69 


Two  weeks  ago  on  “Vingtieme  Popsiecle”  it 
was  that  venerable  enunciator  Walter  Clunkite 
who  said  it,  and  the  score  of  “Victory  at  Sea” 
was  there  to  back  him  up:  “The  town  meeting, 
long  a  bulwark  of  New  England  society,  disap¬ 
peared  rapidly  in  the  20th  century  to  be  replaced 
by  an  impersonal  board  of  selectmen  or  a  mayor’s 
council,  and  public  apathy  and  indifference.  The 
American  spirit  of  independence  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion  was  dead;  the  American  frontiers  were 
no  longer  a  challenge,  and  our  way  of  life  was 
no  longer  a  response.”  We  can  take  it  from 
there. 

Only  a  few  towns,  scattered  hamlets  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  march  of  mechanization  that 
overtook  us,  preserved  the  venerable  institution 
of  the  open  town  meeting.  And  only  a  few 
people  have  been  privileged  in  our  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  this  true  democracy  at  work.  In  other  areas 
our  shoes  make  echoes  in  the  empty  meeting 
halls  where  once  precincts  and  people  and  mod¬ 
erators  and  state  police  battled  it  out  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  But  in  Medville,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  the  memory  of  sessions  during  which 
policemen  were  needed  to  keep  order  is  only  a 
year  or  two  old,  our  voices  are  drowned  out  in 
the  hum  of  debate,  our  ears  pound  with  the 
bangs  of  the  moderator’s  gavel,  and  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  seized  by  Mr.  Murphy’s  very  vital  ren¬ 
dition  of  corrections  due  to  typographical  mis¬ 
takes  that  must  be  made  in  the  town  warrant 
before  appropriate  action  may  be  taken.  When 
the  necessary  adjustments  are  all  adjusted  and 
the  typing  all  un-errored,  Mr.  Covino  rises  to 
report  another  mistake  in  the  articles  concern¬ 
ing  the  building  code — the  quarter  round  mold¬ 
ing,  which  was  specified  as  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  must  be  three  eighths  of  an  inch  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  commissioner’s  specifications.  Now 
that  this  sundry  business  has  been  accomplished, 
Mr.  Corbin,  the  town  moderator,  raps  his  gavel 
for  order,  and  in  ten  minutes  is  promptly  obey¬ 
ed,  reprimands  two  spectators  who  are  throw¬ 
ing  peanut  shells  onto  the  floor,  expels  some 
high  school  beer-drinkers  from  the  gallery,  in¬ 
forms  precinct  five  that  its  identifying  placard 


is  not  in  plain  view  and  begins  the  official  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  first  session  of  town  meeting  1966. 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“The  chair  recognizes  Mr.  Milleno.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  it  is  my  proud  and  happy 
privilege  to  be  called  upon  as  a  member  from 
precinct  five  of  this  great  Medville  town  meet¬ 
ing  to  enunciate  article  one  of  the  town  war¬ 
rant.” 

Sigh.  “Yes,  Mr.  Milleno.  Proceed.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Article  I  reads 
as  such:  ‘That  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
abhorred  to  —  uh  —  adhered  to  in  the  two  — 
uh  —  years  previous,  the  —  uh  —  town  will 
continue  spraying  the  Charles  River  basin  area 
as  a  preventative  for  mosquito  control  —  uh  — 
spraying  the  Charles  River  basin  area  to  con¬ 
trol’  —  Mr.  Moderator,  I’ve  lost  my  copy  of  the 
warrant,  and  I  can’t  remember  the  words.” 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“Mr.  Walker.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  as  park  commissioner,  I 
would  like  to  be  allowed  to  enunciate  this  ar¬ 
ticle  since  it  deals  with  my  sphere  of  work?” 

“Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Walker,  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  true  procedures  of  parliamentary 
practice,  that  Mr.  Milleno,  since  he  was  so  des¬ 
ignated,  should  read  the  article.” 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Milleno.” 

“I  found  my  copy,  Mr.  Moderator.  Should 
I  read  it?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Milleno.” 

“  ‘That  in  accordance  with  the  policy  adhered 
to  in  the  two  years  previous,  the  town  will  con¬ 
tinue  spraying  the  Charles  River  basin  area  as  a 
measure  to  control  mosquitos.’  ” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Milleno.” 

“You’re  welcome.” 

“Is  there  any  discussion  of  Article  I  dealing 
with  mosquito  control?” 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Walker.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  I  would  like  to  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Milleno’s  reading  of  that  article.” 

“Would  you?” 
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“Yes.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  park  com¬ 
mission,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  I  would 
like  to  read  our  re-worded  statement  of  that  ar¬ 
ticle  as  it  came  out  of  our  meeting  of  February 
25,  1966,  which  date  was  after  the  town  warrant 
was  sent  to  the  printer’s.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Walker.  Proceed.” 

“The  re-worded  article  reads  as  follows:  ‘In 
accordance  with  the  policy  adhered  to  in  the 
three  years  previous,  the  town  will  continue 
spraying  the  Charles  River  basin  area  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  control  mosquitoes.” 

Bang  bang  (the  moderator’s  gavel.)  “May  we 
please  have  order  so  we  can  proceed  on  this 
article?” 

Buzz,  buzz  .  .  .  buzz  .  .  .  relative  quiet. 

“Is  there  any  discussion  on  this  re-worded 
statement  of  Article  I?” 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Murphy.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  statement  and  the  re-wording  of  it?” 

“The  difference,  Mr.  Murphy,  is  a  correction 
of  the  duration  of  time  during  which  the  town 
has  followed  this  policy.  The  phrase  ‘in  the 
two  years  previous’  was  changed  to  ‘in  the  three 
years  previous.’  ” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Moderator.” 

“Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  im¬ 
portant  article?” 

“Mr.  Moderator?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Kane.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  I’d  jes  like  ta  say  a  few 
woods  on-a  dis,  on  dis  misquita  idea.” 

Sigh.  “Yes,  Mr.  Kane.  Pro-ceed.” 

“Well — uh — I’d  jes  like  ta  say  dat  I  tink  is  a 
very  go6d  idea.  ’Cuz  I  like  ta  sit  out  in  my  yard 
in  da  summa  wit  ma  gran’chillun,  and  b’fo  dis 
misquita  thing  came  in,  I  could’  do  dat-a  cuz 
of  da  misquitas.  But  now  did  I  can  do,  cuz 
there  aren’  no  misquitas.  So,  I  tink  dat  dis  ar-cle 
should  be  voted  in.  Tank  ya  Mr.  Moderator, 
das  all  I  got  a  say.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Kane.”  Bang,  bang  the 
gavel.  “Can  we  please  have  order!”  Mr.  Kane’s 
address  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of  stir  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  and  a  mass  exodus  of  the  precinct  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  coat  room  for  a  cigarette. 

“May  we  please  have  order!”  Bang,  bang. 
Slowly  and  with  much  ado,  the  members  return 
to  their  seats,  lose  their  copies  of  the  warrant, 
talk  to  their  friends,  look  for  their  seats,  find 
their  seats,  find  their  warrants,  blow  their  noses, 
and  give  the  moderator  order. 

“Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle?”  No  answer. 

“The  chair  will  then  entertain  a  motion  to 
close  discussion  and  bring  this  article  to  a  vote.” 


“Mr.  Moderator.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Walker.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  on  behalf  of  the  park  com¬ 
mission  of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  motion  to  close  discussion 
and  bring  Article  I  of  the  town  warrant  to  a 
vote.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Walker.  Then  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  vote  on  Article  I.” 

“Objection,  Mr.  Moderator.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Milleno.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  I  object  to  the  motion  to 
close  discussion  on  an  important  issue  like  this, 
which  costs  the  town  $1000  a  year,  and  I  would 
like  to  move  that  the  discussion  be  continued.” 

“A  counter-motion  has  been  introduced.  May 
we  have  a  second  for  it?” 

“Second.” 

“The  counter-motion  has  been  moved  and 
seconded.  All  those  in  favor  of  continuing  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Article  I  will  signify  by  saying 
‘Aye.’  ” 

“Aye!”  comes  the  rafter-ringing  shout. 

“All  those  opposed?” 

A  few  nayes  are  heard. 

“The  motion  is  passed  and -the  floor  is  open 
for  further  discussion.” 

“Mr.  Moderator!” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Walker.” 

“Mr.  Moderator,  I  would  like  to  request  a 
roll-call  vote  on  this  motion.” 

Sigh.  “Mr.  Walker’s  request  will  be  honored. 
Will  the  clerk  please  call  the  roll.” 

The  clerk  begins  the  roll-call  of  Precinct  1  as 
the  other  town  meeting  members  rise  en-masse 
and  retire  to  the  cloak  room.  By  the  time  he 
reaches  Precinct  2  there  is  no  one  left  beneath 
the  identifying  placard  to  speak  for  the  pre¬ 
cinct.  He  proceeds  to  each  of  the  remaining  five 
precincts,  as  the  members  drift  in  and  out,  watch 
the  proceedings  for  a  minute,  talk  to  their  fel¬ 
low  tired,  sweaty  members,  pick  up  their  coats 
and  walk  through  the  rubble  of  cigarette  butts, 
gum  wrappers,  and  town  warrants  that  litter  the 
floor. 

“Since  we  cannot  obtain  a  quorum,  the  town 
meeting  stands  adjourned  until  one  week  from 
tonight  when  we  will  take  up  Mr.  Walker’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  roll-call  on  the  motion  to  keep  the 
floor  open  for  debate  on  mosquito  control,  which 
is  Article  I.” 

Thus  stands  Article  I,  and  session  I  also.  The 
town  meeting,  bastion  of  democracy,  open 
forum  for  the  little  man,  and  protector  of  the 
rights  of  all.  Oh  America,  here  indeed  does 
your  greatness  lie — in  mosquito  control,  under 
God,  now  and  forever,  for  one  and  all! 
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Chekhov’s  Cherry  Orchard 

Janet  Balint,  ’67 

Characteristic  of  modern  drama  is  the  double 
scene:  a  representation  on  stage  of  two  separate 
worlds,  commentaries  on  each  other.  Cocteau 
in  The  Infernal  Machine  surrounds  the  bour¬ 
geois  setting  of  the  central  stage  with  the  dark 
curtains  of  myth;  Ibsen  in  The  Wild  Duc\  jux¬ 
taposes  the  Ekdal  living  room  and  the  Ekdal 
attic,  Strindberg  in  “Miss  Julie”  the  kitchen  and 
the  barn,  and  Chekhov  in  The  Cherry  Orchard 
the  nursery  and  the  cherry  orchard.  And  the 
characters  are  more  truly  themselves,  live  a  more 
real  existence,  it  seems,  in  the  worlds  of  myth, 
attic,  barn,  and  cherry  orchard. 

Act  2  of  Chekhov’s  play  is  set  within  the 
cherry  orchard,  symbol  of  the  old  culture  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  containing  in  the  distance  a 
“great  town”  of  the  new  culture.  The  characters 
are  not  confined  as  they  were  in  the  nursery:  a 
paradoxical  state  of  estrangement  and  unifica¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  exist.  In  Act  2  the  characters 
reveal  themselves  by  presenting  in  concentrated 
form  the  movement  of  the  play,  by  combining 
the  themes  that  are  woven  into  the  structure  of 
the  other  three  acts. 

The  tone  of  illusion  and  futility  is  set  at  the 
beginning  by  Charlotta,  the  trickster,  who  says, 
“But  where  I  came  from  and  who  I  am  .  .  .  and 
why  I  am  on  earth  .  .  .  nobody  knows.”  Char¬ 
lotta  is  a  part  of  Lyubov,  Gaev,  Anya,  and  the 


others  —  a  child-figure  wandering  in  oblivion, 
who  yet  is  wise  enough  to  comment  on  Epiho- 
dov’s  loud  singing  (the  song  seems  to  parody 
Charlotta ’s  opening  lines)  :  “These  clever  fellows 
are  all  so  stupid.”  This  knowing  and  not-know- 
ing,  seeing  and  not  wishing  to  see,  talking  but 
not  communicating,  characterizes  the  act  and 
the  play.  At  times  this  ambivalent  state  ap¬ 
proaches  the  ludicrous  in  what  Silverstein  calls 
Chekhov’s  juxtaposition  of  the  “serious  and  the 
small:”  Epihodov  compares  the  perception  of 
destiny  to  waking  up  and  finding  a  spider  on 
his  chest. 

Even  when  Lyubov,  Gaev,  and  the  practical 
Lopahin  begin  to  talk,  to  communicate  on  the 
matter  of  the  cherry  orchard,  even  after  Lyubov 
recognizes  what  she  is — a  remnant  of  the  old 
aristocracy— there  is  the  almost  immediate  re¬ 
sumption  of  light,  social  conversation,  though 
it  is  painfully  overshadowed  by  Lyubov’s 
“What  are  we  to  do?  Tell  us  what  to  do.” 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done;  the  orchard 
will  be  sold.  And  again  after  the  recognition, 
there  is  a  dialogue  with  Firs  that  re-creates  the 
master-mistress-servant  relationships  of  the  old 
days. 

When  Trofimov  enters,  the  conversation  is  of 
“human  destiny” — the  course  of  the  future.  Gaev 
thinks  his  is  to  die;  Trofimov  sees  a  bright  star 
in  the  future  of  humanity.  But  Chekhov  under¬ 
cuts  even  this  prophecy.  For  Trofimov  says, 
“I’m  afraid  of  serious  conversations.  We  should 
do  better  to  be  silent,”  while  the  audience  knows 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  silent,  too,  be¬ 
cause  he  preaches  work  and  suffering  but  does 
neither.  And,  at  the  end,  when  Trofimov  hears 
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‘the  footsteps  of  happiness,’  the  audience  hears 
Varya’s  nagging  whine.  Finally,  the  drunken 
wanderer — an  element  of  the  world  outside — 
underscores  the  definiteness  of  the  end:  Lyubov 
cannot  redeem  the  orchard. 

But  . .  to  judge  between  good  and  bad,  be¬ 
tween  successful  and  unsuccessful,”  Chekhov 
wrote,  “would  need  the  eye  of  God.”  In  The 
Cherry  Orchard,  human  destiny  is  neither  gold 
nor  lead:  no  one  is  completely  ruined  at  the  end 
of  the  play.  Human  existence  is  neither  crisis 
nor  non-crisis:  life  endures. 


Shaw’s  Major  Barbara 

Christina  Lovett,  ’67 

“To  Shaw,  the  individual  is  like  a  sentence 
within  the  book  which  is  written  by  social  con¬ 
ditions  ....  His  art  is  the  direction  of  dialogue 
from  the  outside,  not  the  creating  of  character 
from  within.”  In  the  character  of  Barbara  herself 
in  Major  Barbara,  Stephen  Spender’s  view  of 
Shaw’s  art  is  brought  out;  although  she  osten¬ 
sibly  undergoes  a  growth  in  understanding,  Bar¬ 
bara  remains  essentially  a  tool  in  Shaw’s  hands 
through  which  he  brings  out  his  own  socialistic 
point  of  view.  As  such,  her  “growth”  follows  a 
distinct  pattern,  his  dialectic  method;  this  de¬ 
velopment  can  be  seen  in  the  text  of  the  play. 

In  Act  I,  Barbara  is  extremely  idealistic,  but 
almost  defensively  so  in  her  fanaticism.  It  seems 
as  if  she  has  consciously  rejected  her  environ¬ 
ment,  as  epitomized  by  Lady  Britomart,  and 
has  so  thrown  herself  into  the  ideals  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  that  no  other  creed  is  conceivable 
or  understandable.  Her  words  tend  to  sound  as 
if  they  came  verbatim  from  the  Salvation  Army 
catechism : 

There  are  neither  good  men  nor  scoun¬ 
drels:  there  are  just  children  of  one  Father 
.  .  .  .  They're  all  just  the  same  sort  of  sinner; 
and  there’s  the  same  salvation  ready  for 
them  all. 

Her  immoderation  even  goes  so  far  as  to  attack 
her  father.  Shaw  is  obviously  building  up  the 
picture  of  Barbara  here,  not  as  a  really  distinct 
person,  but  as  a  type  of  the  confirmed  religious 
fanatic  in  order  that  her  later  change  may  be 
the  more  striking. 

Act  II  first  presents  Barbara  as  the  brisk,  ef¬ 
ficient  Major  of  the  West  Ham  shelter.  She  is 


so  wrapped  up  in  her  idealism  that  she  is  not 
even  aware  of  Undershaft’s  blatant  irony:  she 
complains  about  the  necessity  of  begging  to 
keep  up  the  shelter  and  does  not  notice  the 
double  meaning  of  her  father’s  rejoinder:  “Gen¬ 
uine  unselfishness  is  capable  of  anything,  my 
dear.”  Her  idealism  leaves  Barbara  only  one 
narrow  way  to  salvation,  which  excludes  ac¬ 
cepting  money  made  in  unorthodox  ways,  such 
as  munitions  manufacturing.  So  her  reaction  to 
Undershaft’s  donation  is  the  predictable  disgust 
and  horror;  she  immediately  swings  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  of  total  repudiation  of  the  Army 
and  its  mercenary  characteristic:  “I  can’t  pray 
now.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  pray  again.”  Here 
again,  the  singleminded  idealist  behaves  as 
Shaw  intends:  Barbara’s  world  has  come  crash¬ 
ing  down,  and  she  is  open  to  the  third  stage  of 
her  development.  Someone  who  is  wholeheart¬ 
edly  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Salvation 
Army  would  not  allow  a  single  incident  to  dis¬ 
suade  her  from  her  beliefs,  nor  would  she  ac¬ 
cept  so  quickly  another,  as  does  Barbara  in  Act 
III. 

In  this  act,  she  is  fittingly  restrained  at  the 
beginning  and  has  completely  forgiven  Cusins 
for  his  behavior.  However,  the  shallowness  of 
her  former  beliefs  is  brought  out  by  Undershaft’s 
quick  restoring  of  her  good  spirits. 

UNDERSHAFT :  Does  my  daughter  de¬ 
spair  so  easily?  Can  you  stride  a  man  to 

the  heart  and  leave  no  mar\  on  him? 

BARBARA:  Oh,  you  are  right  .  .  .  You 

have  given  me  bac\  my  happiness .... 

Barbara  paradoxically  wants  her  father  to  show 
her  a  new  religion:  “Justify  yourself:  show  me 
some  light  through  the  darkness  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  place,  with  its  beautifully  clean  workshops, 
and  respectable  workmen,  and  model  homes.” 
And  upon  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  Under¬ 
shaft  had,  indeed,  saved  her  from  the  sin  of 
poverty,  she  gradually  comes  to  get  “rid  of  the 
bribe  of  bread  ...  rid  of  the  bribe  of  heaven.” 

Shaw’s  dialectical  method  is  now  evident.  The 
thesis  or  first  stage  presents  Barbara  as  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  idealist  and  religious  fanatic.  The 
antithesis  (second  stage)  shows  her  reversal  to 
complete  rejection  of  the  Army.  Her  final 
growth  into  self-realization  and  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  opposites  constitutes  the  third  stage 
of  synthesis.  Shaw’s  emphasis  is  obviously  not 
on  character  for  itself,  but  “in  his  preachment 
he  found  his  art.”  Major  Barbara  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  an  author  whose  interest 
is  not  primarily  in  her,  but  in  the  ideas  she 
evinces. 
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New  Expressionists  in  Germany  — 
Concentrating  on  The  Tin  Drum 


Jane  V.  McDonnell,  ’66 


Evolving  from  the  tormented,  explosive  his¬ 
tory  of  German  literature,  new  expressionism 
effects  all  areas  of  creativity.  New  expressionists 
explore  regions  other  artists  do  not  dare  ap¬ 
proach.  In  The  Tin  Drum  by  Giinther  Grass, 
traditional  literature  as  imitation  or  inspiration 
is  challenged.  The  Tin  Drum  is  an  experience 
in  new  expressionism-,  full  of  subjectivity,  gro¬ 
tesque  symbolism,  abstraction  and  aesthetic  at¬ 
tributes.  Grass  crosses  new  frontiers  in  his  new 
expressionist  approach.  His  technique  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  yet  a  natural  development  from  earlier 
German  expressionists. 

Expressionism,  considered  “the  antithesis  (and 
principal  cultural  victim)  of  Naziism  as  well  as 
its  forerunner  and  kin,  indicates  the  complexity 
and  inner  range  of  this  movement.  Hitler  at¬ 
tacked  the  expressionist  art  as  ‘degenerate  art’ 
and  ‘cultural  bolshevism’  ”  yet  the  Nazis  them¬ 
selves  “transmitted  the  bizarre  horror  of  Kafka’s 
tales  and  Heym’s  vision  into  social  reality.” 
Grass  has  brought  the  technique  of  the  early 
expressionists  to  bear  on  modern  man.  He  is  a 
graphic  artist,  deeply  concerned  with  form,  al¬ 
though  not  in  the  conventional  sense.  His  blunt 
literary  presentations  are  reflected  in  his  books’ 
jackets.  He  created  the' cover  of  The  Tin  Drum 
and  Cat  and  Mouse.  The  Tin  Drum  is  a  careful 
pattern  of  new  expressionism  form  and  content, 
displaying  the  evil  in  man.  The  book  is  not 
chaotic  formlessness  as  it  may  appear  in  a  first 
reading,  but  a  conscious  piece  of  formal  abstrac¬ 
tion  wherein  its  value  lies. 

In  his  book  The  Writer  in  Extremis,  Walter 
H.  Sokel  cites  German  Idealism  as  a  basis  for 
new  expressionism.  Three  major  points  charac¬ 
terize  the  new  expressionism  and  represent  the 
influence  of  the  idealists.  They  are  1)  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  artist  to  establish  his  own  norms  and 
laws;  2)  the  separation  of  the  aesthetic  and  the 
logical;  3)  the  absorption  of  content  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  form. 

Establishing  a  background  for  his  own  norms 
and  laws,  Gunther  Grass  places  his  main  char¬ 
acter,  who  is  telling  the  story  of  his  life,  in  a 


mental  institution.  Oskar  Matzerath  uses  a  flash¬ 
back  technique  to  unfold  his  life  story  in  a  series 
of  grotesque,  symbolic  scenes. 

Oskar  is  a  hunchback  and  a  midget  suffering 
from  guilt,  immorality,  and  impotence  who 
seeks  to  work  out  his  frustration  through  anarchy 
and  destruction.  Symbolic  of  his  desire  to  vent 
his  rage  on  the  world  is  his  piercing  scream 
(that  shattered  glass)  and  his  tin  drum.  Oskar 
himself  seems  to  represent  man’s  helplessness  in 
the  clutches  of  an  unknown  evil  that  casts  “her” 
shadow  over  all  men.  Symbolically  this  pursuer 
is  pictured  as  a  witch,  a  witch  “black  as  pitch.” 
Although  Oskar  seals  a  pact  with  the  devil  at 
his  baptism,  his  fear  of  the  witch  never  subsides. 
He  claims  to  have  been  aware  of  every  moment 
of  his  life  since  his  birth.  Therefore,  he  is  able  to 
relate  unhesitatingly  the  events  which  took  place 
at  his  baptism.  He  claims  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  renouncing  Satan  at  this  time,  but  he 
was  unable  to  express  himself.  After  his  bap¬ 
tismal  ceremony,  he  asked  the  Satan  within  him 
if  he  got  “through  it  alright?”  “Satan  jumped 
up  and  down  and  whispered:  ‘Did  you  see  those 
church  windows?  All  glass,  all  glass!”’ 

As  in  any  neo-expressionistic  work,  the  aesthe¬ 
tic  attributes  are  vital  to  its  unity  and  coherence. 
Grass  uses  color,  metaphor,  and  rhythm. 

In  describing  the  house  he  lived  in,  Oskar’s 
colors  are  the  same  colors  that  appear  and  re¬ 
appear  throughout  the  book: 

The  wallpaper  had  a  good  deal  of  wine  red 
in  it  and  the  couch  was  upholstered  in  an 
approximation  of  purple,  four  blac\  leather 
covered  chairs  .  .  .  table  stood  blacky  legged 
on  a  blue  carpet  .  .  .  upright  clocks  rose 
blac\  and  golden  .  .  .  Blacky  against  the 
purple  couch  squatted  the  piano  .  .  .  under 
the  revolving  stool  lay  the  pelt  of  some 
yellowish-white  longhaired  animal  .  .  . 
green  loving  cup  .  .  .  light  brown  radio  .  .  . 
The  bedroom  ran  to  yellow... 

The  colors  jar  and  the  furniture  pieces  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  active  verbs.  Black  accentuates  every- 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Metamorphoses 


wisps  of  seasons  mark  a  space 
uncut  from  some  brown  moment 
interred 

in  crusting  earth 
and  waiting 

the  temperamental  now 

of  spring 
to  be  exhumed 

and  always  now 
resolves  itself  in  then 
and  now  is  all 
and  only  seed 
and  now 
will  fall  to  merit 
or  unmerit 

a  rock 

laid  for  a  tower  .  .  . 
seeming 

to  walk  with  you 
in  white  unseason 
to  call  our  footsteps 
out  of  time 

and  cling  upon  a  frozen  height 
two  suns  .  .  . 

discrete  in  our  mean  dosage 
we  cannot  see  the  shadows  swinging, 
only 
swung 
and  yet 

the  stroke  unticked 
upon  a  new  made  wall, 
we  know  relation 
stretched  across  our  fingers. 


Suzanne  M.  Looney,  ’66 
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POEM 


Young  man,  go  away 

Spend  your  musings  on  your  love. 

Poetry 

Is  an  old  man’s  art; 

In  a  new  world,  new  grown  young 
A  slack  and  gentle  old  man’s  exercise 
Nor  sound  nor  fury 
Nothing  signified. 

Read  Byron!  Go  to  Homer  .  .  .  Now  there 

Was  a  man  whose  soul’s  motion  jars  rude  into  us  yet 

And  stirs  us  up  to  the  face  of  life; 

Carries  us  away  with  a  great  noise  like 
A  full  gale  blasting  through  a  rigged  ship, 

Striking  all  the  tackle  out  before  it — the  stays — 

And  the  braces  of  our  dullness,  lifts  us  up 

To  where  the  wind  bites,  throws 

A  man  up  to  the  bare  deck 

Where  his  feet  fight  for  a  grip  in  the  teak 

And  the  wind  bites 

And  the  spray 

And  a  man  is  alone  enough 

To  know  danger  and  seize  courage 

And  grip  the  ratline  to  the  threatened  spar  with  both  hands 
Hand  over  hand  to  the  heaving  balance 
And  the  terrible  fear 

And  with  skill  and  luck  back  down  the  line  from  the  job  done 
With  the  skin  off  your  palms 

And  the  oak  tiller  to  fight  through  the  gale  and  the  nighted  watch. 
But  I  digress. 

We  do  not  regard  our  age. 

After  the  theft 

Of  all  the  old  and  easy  wonders 
We  have  left  slack-jawed  uncomprehending  lethargy 
Before  the  new  and  greater  ones 
In  the  senescence  of  our  youth; 

Leave  poems  to  a  harmless  age. 

Jane  O’Connell,  ’69 
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JiAWk 

Heat-maddened, 

glutting  every  turgid  muscle 

runs  the  hawk  blood, 

stiff  standing  every  feather 

stinging  through  the  gnarls  of  claw 

surging  to  a  raging  little  circle 

in  a  hook  of  jaw 

that  cries  its  warning  in  a  swoop, 

a  looming  cloud 

of  calculating  patience 

in  a  circling  shroud 

hawk  sallying  from  brushgrowth 

above  a  fresh-wood  log 

that  stages  daily  dances  of  the  dove-world 

hawk  shadowing  the  table  wood 

between  the  gathered  men 

who  gather  puzzle  pieces  and  sit  down  to  play 

hawk  with  hardware  wings  outspread 
with  pulse  and  heart  indifferent 
to  Sts  wake  of  dead 

hawk-waiting, 

hiding  in  volcanic  sleep, 

runs  the  thread 

that  cannot  be  content 

to  run  forever  in  smooth  peace; 

knotted  in  a  ganglion 

of  smouldering  impatiences 

eternal 

bother  in  the  breast 
until  we  rest 
cliff-hung. 

Cynthia  Jobin,  '66 


FUNHOUSE 

The  witch-faced  swinging  doors  creak  in, 
Cracking  the  cackling  hag  in 
two — 

Then  swing  shut. 

Trapped  in  the  pulse  of  darkness 
we  stand, 

tingling  to  the  inch  thick  dazzle 
of  expectation. 

Step 

by 

step 

we  grope  the  maze, 

Mounting  the  downward  tilted  slopes 
in  a  grand  tremble. 

And  face  to  face  with 
Nothingness, 

Greet  green-glowing  ghouls 
with  a  welcome  shriek! 

Then  electric  blackness  swells  again, 
our  stiffened  fingers  claw  the  air 
Clench 
to  a  fist 

in  horror  at  soft-spun  cobwebs, 

Screams  spiral 
to  a  great  shudder. 

And  as  our  toes  curl 

in  terrified  ecstasy, 

a  sharp  slanting  of  day 

Knifes 

the  darkness 

down  the  back. 

Elaine  Carroll,  ’68 
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“True  Confucians” 
or 

The  Ballad  of  a  Caterpillar 


On  the  top  of  a  Hickory-Dickory  tree, 

On  the  tip  of  a  leaf  which  was  his, 

Confucius  expounded  philosophy 
And  debated  the  meaning  of  “is”. 

A  thistle-y  fellow  he  was,  without  doubt — 
Caterpillar  without  duplication 
As  he  turned  the  whole  world  on  its  inside  and  out 
And  disputed  the  case  for  creation. 

Proclaiming  the  light  and  the  truth  and  the  way 
While  he  munched  on  a  mulberry  morsel, 

He  adjusted  the  jaunt  of  his  yellow  beret 
With  an  eek  of  a  squeak  of  his  torso. 
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“As  I’ve  said  many  times  on  the  Cucumber  vine, 

And  with  Jack,  in-the-Pulpit  before 

And  with  Plato  ’way  back  on  a  branch  of  Woodbine — 

A  disunity  lies  at  the  core! 

A  divisive  divergence  develops  distress 
And  what  seems  and  what  is  aren’t  the  same. 

This  duality  tends  to  a  certain  depress; 

Absolutes  only  furnish  a  name. 

Though  true  knowledge  exists  in  the  World  of  Ideas, 

Yet  the  sensibles  must  be  believed, 

Since  the  soul  is  divided  according  to  years 
By  divine  inspiration  received. 

As  Pythagoras  said  when  he  joined  me  for  tea, 

‘When  the  number  approaches  the  One 

If  it  splits  ten  to  three,  you’ve  complete  harmony!’ 

— And  I’ve  only  just  half-past  begun. 

Pleasure-seeking,  I  vouch,  is  the  niftiest  kick, 

Such  as  nibbling  a  ripe  Brussel  Sprout 
Or  as  licking  the  lie  from  a  licorice  stick 
When  you  darn  well  know  what  you’re  about. 

But  I’ll  re-iterate  and  re-re-iterate 
That  your  sin  is  as  black  as  bituminous 
If  you  fall  into  such  a  luxurious  state 
And  deteriorate.  How  liguminous! 

Form  and  essence  are  one,  so  don’t  trust  what  you  see; 

Venus  Fly-Trap  will  eat  you  alive 

And  the  hook  of  the  crook  of  your  pre-destiny 

Ascertains  your  free  will  will  survive.” 

Of  a  sudden,  Confucius  kerplopped  off  his  keel 
At  the  top  of  the  Hickory  tree, 

He  was  squished  by  the  heel  of  an  arrogant  eel 
Better  known  as  Miss  Sesame. 

He  had  nibbled  his  leaf  to  a  non-entity — 

Now  he  lies  a  mere  curl  of  green  fuzz — 

A  martyr  for  truth  and  philosophy — 

And  evinces  the  meaning  of  “was”. 

Elaine  Carroll,  ’68 
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Houe’fi  Habour  Unfit 

Dorothy  White,  ’67 


Excluding  dogs  from  the  count,  Nancy  was 
the  last  one  to  get  into  the  station  wagon.  Some 
early  rise-and-shining  urchins  stood  around 
watching  and  hooting  and  shouting  encourage¬ 
ment,  “Move  it,  girlie,”  and,  “Forget  it,  Fattie, 
you’ll  never  make  it.” 

From  where  they  stood,  it  did  look  impos¬ 
sible.  There  just  didn’t  seem  to  be  room  for 
man,  or  beast,  to  find  a  place  in  that  car.  But 
Nancy  was  a  resourceful  child:  she  put  her  left 
foot  in  Marcia’s  lap,  her  right  knee  on  the  back 
of  the  seat,  dragged  the  rest  of  her  (which  was 
not  fatty)  across  the  ice  chest,  and  sprawled  full 
length  over  all  six  sleeping  bags.  Oli,  the  beast, 
followed  her  exactly  and  plopped  down  beside 
her,  much  closer  than  she  cared  to  have  him. 
Nancy  hated  the  wet  doggy  smell  of  him,  and 
under  normal  circumstances  would  have  loudly 
protested  the  ignominy  of  sharing  what,  in  the 
first  place,  was  not  a  proper  seat,  with,  in  the 
second  place,  a  dog.  But  normal  circumstances 
these  were  not  because,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
eleven  years,  Nancy  was  in  love.  It  had  come  to 
her  in  a  flash,  not  ten  minutes  ago,  and  she  re¬ 
membered  the  moment  perfectly. 

She  had  tied  the  last  bit  of  canvas  to  the  car¬ 
rier,  and  Walter  (he  was  really  Mr.  Flughes, 
but  no  one  could  stop  her  from  thinking  of 
him  as  “Walter”)  had  smiled  at  her,  had  said, 
“Nice  clove  hitch  there,  Kid,”  and  then  (it  gave 
her  goose  bumps  to  think  of  it)  had  lifted  her 
down,  from  the  roof  of  the  car,  to  the  ground. 
Nancy  knew.  She  was  in  love. 

Now  Mr.  Hughes  turned  the  key  in  the  igni¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Hughes  called  out,  “All  set?  Every¬ 
one  been  to  the  toilet?”  the  urchins  cheered,  and 
they  were  off.  The  notice  in  the  local  paper 
read: 

The  Primitive  Patrol  of  Girl  Scout  Troop 
198  departed  at  7:00  A.M.  this  morning  for 
Winsor  State  Park  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state.  These  girls,  the  elite  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Cadette  set,  are  Marcia  Whitman, 
Susan  McNamara,  Nancy  Corbette,  and 
Patricia  Rotondo,  who  hope  to  earn  the 
Cadette  Primitive  Camping  Badge  over  this 
weekend.  Under  the  able  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Bertha  Hughes,  their  leader,  and  ac¬ 


companied  by  her  husband,  Walter  Hughes 
(of  our  own  Tribune  staff),  we  \now  they 
will  accomplish  their  objective.  Best  of  luc\, 
girls ! 

It  was  a  three-hour  ride  to  the  camp  site,  and 
Nancy  was  feeling  less  and  less  comfortable  as 
the  ride  went  on.  Every  time  she’d  go  to  shift 
to  a  more  comfortable  position,  Oli  also  would 
roll  and  hunch,  and  end  up  being  that  much 
closer  to  her.  She  didn’t  find  his  friendliness  a 
bit  pleasant,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  master,  and 
Nancy  sighed,  for  Walter’s  sake,  she  would  en¬ 
dure  him.  In  other  respects,  she  soon  realized, 
her  awkward  position  had  great  compensations. 
The  biggest  one,  a  bonus  that  she  would  not 
even  have  hoped  for,  was  that  if  she  turned  her 
head  just  so,  her  eyes  were  on  a  level  with,  and 
looking  full  into,  the  reflected  eyes  of  her  one 
true  love.  He  gave  no  sign,  if  he  knew,  and 
Nancy  thought  her  heart  would  burst  with  pride 
for  this  brave  man,  fearlessly  guiding  the  station 
wagon  amidst  the  dangerous  perils  of  the  high¬ 
way. 

When  she  was  not  watching  his  face  in  the 
mirror,  Nancy  let  her  eyes  rove  joyously  over 
the  back  of  his  head,  his  neck,  and  his  shoulders. 
With  horror  and  loving  sympathy,  she  noticed 
a  big  red  sore  place  behind  his  ear,  where  his 
glasses  rubbed.  She  longed  for  him  to  stop  the 
car,  so  she  could  find  her  knapsack,  her  first-aid 
kit,  and  daub  his  poor  ear  with  petroleum  jelly. 
But  he,  heedless  of  pain,  drove  on,  and  Nancy’s 
heart  sank.  How  could  she  ever  be  worthy  of 
such  a  man? 

The  others  began  to  be  nuisances. 

Marcia  turned  around  and  said,  “Gee,  Nance, 
you’re  awful  quiet.  You  feel  okay?  How  come 
you’re  not  singing  any  of  the  songs?” 

Then  Patricia  said,  “She’s  just  moping  cause 
she  has  to  sit  in  the  back.” 

“Yeah?”  said  Nancy.  “Yeah?  well,  you 
couldn’t  sing  so  great,  either,  if  you  had  to  lie 
on  your  stomach,  and  some  creepy  old  dog  were 
practically  sitting  on  top  of  you.” 

Besides,  she  thought,  those  songs  were  so 
stupid!  “White  Coral  Bells”  and  “Little  Red 
Caboose,  Chug,  Chug,  Chug.”  How  could  any- 
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one  bear  to  sing  such  silly  things,  with  Walter 
sitting  right  there  .  .  .  She  smiled  at  his  eyes 
in  the  mirror,  to  tell  him  that  she,  also,  was 
above  such  childishness. 

Then  they  were  there,  and  everyone  was  all 
of  a  sudden  very  busy.  They  had  tents  to  set  up, 
and  tarpaulins  to  lay,  and  sleeping  bags  to  un¬ 
roll,  and  lunch  to  fix,  and  a  latrine  to  dig . . . 

“Yeuckk.  I  don’t  want  to  dig  a  latrine.” 

“Me,  either.  I  think  it’s  disgusting.  I  know 
the  kind  we’re  going  to  have  to  make,  and  it 
doesn’t  even  have  doors.” 

“Oh,  I’d  die!  I  just  know  I  would.” 

“Oh,  cripes,  will  you  shut  up!  Now,”  said 
Mrs.  Hughes,  “it  says  right  in  the  requirements, 
that  you  have  to  dig  a  latrine.  It  does  not  say 
you  have  to  use  it,  and  if  your  delicate  little 
fannies  can’t  take  such  rough  treatment . . 

(“Isn’t  she  disgusting,”  Nancy  whispered  to 
Marcia). 

. .  then  far  be  it  from  me  to  insist  that  you  do. 
There’s  a  lovely  brick  public  lavatory,”  and  she 
sneered  at  the  words,  “about  ten  minutes  from 
here.  So,  kiddoes,  if  you’ll  pick  up  your  shovels 
and  follow  me 

Kiddoes,  thought  Nancy.  The  woman  nause¬ 
ates  me,  she  really  does.  How  could  he  stand  it, 
living  with  a  woman  that  said  “kiddoes.”  Poor 
Walter . . . 

Meanwhile,  the  others  had  found  a  place  for 
It. 

“I’m  doing  the  first  bit,”  shouted  Nancy,  and 
she  started  digging. 

She  turned  over  eight  shovelfuls  of  dirt  and 
pine  needles,  then  Susy  said  it  was  her  turn  and 
Nancy  could  go  back  to  the  camp  site. 

She  heard  him  before  she  saw  him,  a  kind  of 
pulpy  hammering  noise.  He  seemed  a  bit  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  her,  and  asked,  “Where’s  the  others? 
Where’s  Bertha?” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Mr.  Hughes.  They’re  all 
out  in  the  woods  digging  a  .  .  .  digging  a  hole. 
What  are  you  doing?  That’s  my  tent,  you 
know.” 

“Your  tent,  is  it?  You  didn’t  drive  the  pegs  in 
hard  enough.  It’s  supposed  to  rain  tonight,  you 
know,  and  the  way  you  had  those  pegs  in,  they’d 
wash  right  out.  Tent  would  fall  down.  You’d  be 
sorry.” 

“Oh,”  said  Nancy.  “Oh.  Well,  you  see,  /  didn’t 
put  the  pegs  in.  I  was  holding  up  the  center 
poles,  and  Marcia  put  the  pegs  in.  She’s  my  best 
friend,  and  we’re  sharing  the  tent.  I’ll  tell  her 
what  you  said,  though,  when  she  comes  back, 
so  she  won’t  let  it  happen  again.” 

Oh,  dear.  Now  that’s  not  what  she’d  meant 
to  say  at  all.  She’d  always  despised  the  sound  of 
just  plain  ratting,  and  never  did  it,  herself,  but 


this  was  so  much  worse.  If  he  ever  found  out 
she’d  lied  to  him  . . . 

“Yeah,  she’s  my  best  friend,”  she  said  again 
sort  of  quick-like,  so  he’d  forget  the  other  bit. 

He  said  nothing  at  all. 

“Well,  I  guess  I’ll  go  gather  some  firewood. 
Need  lots  of  firewood,  tinder,  kindling,  and 
fuel,  to  build  a  good  fire,  and,  uh  .  .  .  looks  like 
we’re  kind  of  low  on  kindling,  so  I  guess  I’ll 
just  get  a  little  more.” 

He  started  hammering  on  another  loose  peg, 
and  Nancy  went  off  into  the  woods. 

Now  I’ve  really  muffed  it,  she  thought.  He 
was  making  my  tent  safe,  driving  pegs  with  his 
own  hands  into  the  ground,  and  I  didn’t  even 
thank  him.  And  why  did  I  have  to  go  tell  him 
that  silly  Marcia  was  my  best  friend,  so  that 
now  he  probably  thinks  I’m  just  like  her. 
“OOH!”  she  said  out  loud,  and  broke  a  small 
log  over  her  knee.  That  hurt,  she  thought  with 
satisfaction.  No,  she  really  did  not  like  Marcia 
Whitman,  couldn’t  stand  her,  and  that  was  a 
fact.  Where  a  month  ago  such  a  thought  would 
have  been  high  treason  to  their  friendship,  now 
Nancy  really  did  not  care.  Things  had  changed, 
since  then.  From  the  first  day  of  school  this  year, 
when  Marcia  had  come  prancing  into  class 
wearing  a  bra  beneath  her  blouse,  matters  had 
stood  differently  with  them.  Like  that  party 
they  went  to  last  week,  and  afterwards  Marcia 
bragging  about  how  she’d  been  kissing  with 
every  boy  there.  Well.  Not  that  it  mattered  to 
Nancy  because  what,  after  all,  did  Marcia  know 
about  Love.  She  could  go  around  sticking  out 
her  chest,  and  smiling,  and  nodding,  and  .  .  . 

Nancy  herself  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
was  falling  down  in  a  buggy  swampy  plage  with 
great  suddenness.  The  reason  she  was  suddenly 
there,  was  that  a  thing,  an  animal,  had  leaned 
against  her  hard,  and  pushed  her  there.  “Damn 
you,”  she  said  to  Oli.  Oli  grinned  at  her,  and 
gave  her  his  paw.  Nancy  was  furious.  The  wood 
was  wet,  her  sneakers  were  wet,  her  pants  were 
wet  up  to  the  knee,  and  the  stuff  was  filthy.  “Any 
dog  but  Walter’^,”  she  muttered  vengefully. 

She  tromped  back  to  the  camp  site,  and  tried 
to  sneak  into  the  tent  without  anyone  seeing  her. 

Everyone  saw  her,  and  they  all  laughed,  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  Hughes.  “That  was  smart,  wasn’t  it? 
Now  you  hurry  up  and  change,  before  you 
catch  your  death  of  pneumonia,  and  your  mother 
telling  me  before  we  left  about  how  easy  you 
catch  cold.  Next  time,  just  watch  where  you’re 
going.” 

Nancy,  who  had  been  going  to  cry,  got  mad 
instead.  But  then  she  glimpsed  Walter’s  dear 
kindly  face,  and  her  anger  too  disappeared.  She 
changed  into  a  pair  of  woolen  slacks. 
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After  supper,  which  was  Tuna  Wiggle,  they 
all  played  softball  in  the  field.  Walter  scored 
two  home  runs,  and  was  a  real  hero.  Then  it  was 
too  dark  to  see  the  ball,  and  they  had  to  stop. 
Mrs.  Hughes  said,  “Now  all  you  chickabiddees 
run  along  and  get  into  your  p.j.’s,  and  then  we 
can  have  our  campfire  ....  Wal\  .  .  .  in  two’s, 
stay  in  two’s. 

Nancy  walked  with  Marcia,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  said,  “You  want  to  come  up  the  lav 
with  me?” 

Marcia  giggled.  “What’s  the  matter  with  the 
latrine?  Too  chicken  to  use  it?” 

“No,  it’s  not  that.  Not  that  at  all.  I  wouldn’t 
expect  you  to  understand,  but  some  people  like 
to  wash  before  they  retire.” 

“Oh,  come  off  it,  Nance.  Course  I’ll  go  with 
you.  I  don’t  want  to  use  that  other  old  thing, 
either,  but  I  .  .  . 

“Look,  Marcia.  Don’t  do  me  any  favors.  If 
you  don’t  want  to  come,  I’m  sure  I  can  find  my 
way  by  myself.  It’s  nothing  to  me.” 

Then  they  had  a  fight,  and  Nancy  went  up 
the  hill  alone.  The  building  wasn’t  hard  to  find; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  case  of  how-could-you-miss-it. 
Big,  fluorescent,  and  blue,  it  was  the  only  bright¬ 
ness  in  a  dark  night.  Inside,  Nancy  brushed 
her  hair  a  hundred  strokes.  She  took  out  her 
toothbrush,  and  did  her  teeth  extra-hard  and 
extra-long,  for  Walter.  She  was  not  going  to 
have  her  romance  fade,  fade,  fade  away.  She 
stared  at  her  reflection  a  minute,  and  wished 
she  looked  a  little  older;  but  there  wasn’t  much 
she  could  do  about  that  here,  with  her  mother’s 
lipsticks  all  at  home. 

She  came  out  of  the  building,  and  five  min¬ 
utes  later  she  was  lost.  It  was  not  a  dreadful  ex¬ 
perience,  at  first — she  could  still  see  the  lavatory, 
and  thought  she  was  just  a  little  bit  off  the 
path.  Another  five  minutes,  and  she  could  no 
longer  see  the  lavatory,  and  had  not  the  vaguest 
idea  where  the  path  lay.  Her  flashlight  was  next 
to  useless,  and  did  nothing  but  make  her  won¬ 
der  what  was  beyond  its  weak  beam.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  bugs,  or  snakes,  perhaps,  were  all 
around  her,  and  thought  she  could  hear  them 
moving  around  down  near  her  feet;  yet,  every 
time  she  looked,  they  all  scuttled  away,  and  she 
saw  only  the  same  old  shambles  of  dead  leaves, 
and  sticks,  and  scratchy  vines.  “I  will  think  of 
Walter,”  she  told  herself,  “and  he  will  come 
save  me.”  Then,  she  thought,  when  he  did  come, 
they  would  walk  back  to  the  camp  together, 
and  she  would  tell  him  all  the  things  she  had 
been  longing  to  say.  She  would  say,  “Walter,” 
and  he  would  be  both  surprised  and  pleased  by 
her  use  of  his  Christian  name.  “Walter,  I  love 
you.”  He  would  hold  both  her  hands  in  his, 


and  would  say,  “I  love  you  too.”  Then  they 
would  smile  at  each  other,  and  she’d  say,  “We 
must  fly  from  here.  We  will  go  far  away,  to  a 
cave  by  a  sapphire  shore,  where  my  love  you’ll 
be.”  “Yes,  yes,”  and  his  eyes  would  shine  with 
happiness,  only  to  cloud  over  at  the  thought  of 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle,  “My  wife. 
What’ll  we  do  about  my  wife?”  Then  she  would 
laugh,  a  tinkling  silvery  laugh,  “Frankly,  my 
dear,  I  don’t  give  a  damn.” 

But  that  wasn’t  quite  right;  he  should  say 
that,  but  would  he  know .... 

Something  was  snuffling  its  way  toward  her; 
something  —  she  turned  on  her  flashlight — 
with  enormous  yellow  eyes,  and  wheezing  and 
grunting  up  through  its  throat. 

For  the  second  time  that  day,  Oli  knocked 
Nancy  over. 

They  were  all  sitting  around  the  campfire, 
and  no  one,  not  even  Marcia,  said  anything  rot¬ 
ten  to  Nancy.  Someone  had  thrown  a  blanket 
around  her  shoulders,  and  her  sneakers  were 
drying  out  by  the  fire.  They  were  singing  again, 
even  Walter,  and  Nancy  tried  to  sing  with  them, 
but  she  was  too  miserable  to  keep  the  words  in 
her  head.  She  knew  that  he  must  be  really  dis¬ 
gusted  with  her,  and  she  couldn’t  blame  him. 
She’d  been  an  awful  brat,  and  acted  like  a  big 
baby,  and  then  only  been  found  because  Oli  re¬ 
membered  what  she  smelled  like.  It  would  have 
been  better  she  thought,  far  better,  to  have  died 
out  there,  than  to  have  come  back  like  this.  She 
couldn’t  even  bring  herself  to  look  at  them,  at 
their  smiling,  despising  faces.  They  would  have 
felt  bad,  they  would  have  been  sorry,  when  they 
finally  found  her  bleached  bones  lying  in  the 
wilderness,  chalk-white  in  the  sunlight.  Alas, 
she  sighed,  if  only  she  could  have  been  alone 
with  him  .  .  .  Susan  broke  into  the  middle  of 
a  song,  and  Nancy’s  thoughts,  saying,  “Hey, 
does  anyone  else  smell  something  funny?  I  smell 
something  queer,  like  . . .” 

“Rubber  burning?” 

Patty  had  guessed  it,  and  with  one  accord 
they  all  looked  into  the  fire.  Right  where  Nan¬ 
cy’s  sneakers  had  been. 

“Oh,  my  goodness!  I  think  it’s  Nancy’s 
sneakers.” 

“Yeah.  Gee,  Nance,  what  are  you  gonna  do?” 

“Sneakers?  About  my  sneakers?  Oh,  I  don’t 
know.”  What  did  it  matter,  a  pair  of  sneakers, 
when  the  whole  world  was  lost? 

“Did  you  bring  any  extra  shoes,  Nancy?  No? 
Well,”  suggested  Mrs.  Hughes  brightly,  “per¬ 
haps  one  of  you  girls  has  an  extra  pair  that 
you’d  like  to  lend  Nancy.  After  all,  we  can’t 
very  well  have  her  running  around  barefoot, 
can  we?” 
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“Mrs.  Hughes,  I  have  a  pair  of  P.F.’s  she  can 
use.  They  probably  won’t  fit  her,  but  they’re 
better  than  nothing.’’ 

Susan  was  back  with  them  in  a  minute. 
“Here.  Try  them  on.” 

They  were  huge,  miles  too  big,  and  Nancy’s 
feet  looked  ridiculous  in  them. 

“I’d  rather  go  barefoot,”  Nancy  muttered  un¬ 
der  her  breath. 

“What  was  that,  dear?” 

“Nothing.  But  they  don’t  fit  so  good.” 

“Well,  beggars  can’t  be  choosers,  you  know. 
You’ll  manage  somehow.  Anyway,  it’s  only  for 
two  more  days,  and  I  can’t  see  having  Walter 
make  a  special  trip  into  town,  just  so  you  could 
get  a  new  pair  of  shoes.” 

That  was  it!  Walter  could  drive  her  into 
town;  they  would  be  together  the  whole  time, 
and  her  nearness  would  make  him  wild  with 
love  for  her.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Hughes  wouldn’t 
like  the  idea,  but  Nancy  knew  she  could  get 
around  that  without  too  much  trouble. 

“Oh,  yeah?  What  about  Mass  on  Sunday?” 

“What  about  it?” 

“What  am  I  gonna  wear  on  my  feet?  I  can’t 
wear  these  things  into  church.  I  won’t  go  if  I 
have  to.  And  it’s  a  mortal  sin,”  she  added  dark¬ 
ly,  “to  miss  Mass  on  Sunday.” 

That  got  her.  “You’re  a  very  stubborn  girl,” 
said  Mrs.  Hughes.  “Walter,  will  you  drive  her 
ladyship  into  town  tomorrow  so  she  can  buy 
some  new  sneakers?” 

Nancy  and  Walter  didn’t  get  around  to  leav¬ 
ing  until  3:30  the  next  afternoon.  Marcia,  who 
was  still  feuding,  came  over  to  Nancy  with  her 
hatchet,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  “Gold  bricker. 
Work  shirk.” 

But  Nancy  didn’t  mind.  This  was  IT,  and 
Marcia’s  petty  green  envy  couldn’t  mar  her  hap¬ 
piness.  Then  Walter  came  over  and  opened  the 
door,  and  held  it  for  Nancy. 

“You’d  better  fasten  your  seat  belt.” 

He  got  in,  and  they,  trailing  clouds  of  glory, 
drove  out  of  Winsor  Park. 

The  ride  into  town  was  uneventful.  Somehow, 
every  time  she  tried  to  tell  him,  the  name 
“Walter”  stuck  in  her  throat,  and  held  her 
silent.  He  didn’t  have  much  to  say,  either,  but 
after  they’d  been  driving  about  fifteen  minutes, 
he  asked  her  a  question. 

“Maybe,”  he  said  (shyly,  Nancy  thought), 
“on  the  way  back  we  can  stop  and  get  a  Coke. 
Would  you  like  that,  huh?” 

Gee,  thought  Nancy,  he  must  really  think  I’m 
a  baby.  She’d  better  set  him  straight,  let  him 
know. 

“Coke?  Oh.  Coke.  Well,  I  usually  drink 
whiskey.” 


Oops!  she’d  done  it  again.  Here  he’d  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  be  nice  to  her,  and  she’d  hurt 
his  feelings  for  sure,  probably  made  him  feel 
really  bad.  She  looked  at  him  sideways.  He  was 
taking  it  well.  Maybe  it  wasn’t  too  late  to  make 
amends.  And  she  said,  “But  I  think  a  Coke 
would  be  very  nice,  and  I’ll  pay  for  yours,  too, 
Mr.  Hughes.” 

Then  they  were  downtown.  Nancy  bought  a 
pair  of  sandals,  and  then  went  across  the  street 
to  a  drugstore,  and  bought  a  lipstick  and  match¬ 
ing  polish  for  her  toenails.  She  put  on  the  lip¬ 
stick  (Nude  Berry)  and  the  sandals,  but  didn’t 
really  think  she  could  spare  the  time  to  do  her 
nails.  She  hurried  back  to  the  car. 

He  wasn’t  there,  and  the  doors  were  locked, 
so  she  sat  down  on  the  curb  and  waited.  She 
thought  she  should  maybe  go  into  the  hardware 
store  and  look  for  him,  but  she  wasn’t  sure  he 
was  there,  and  chances  were  she’d  miss  him  al¬ 
together.  Besides,  she  figured,  he’d  probably  be 
right  along. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  Bar  &  Grille  an 
hour  later,  Nancy  jumped  up.  “Hi,  Mr.  Hughes, 
I  was  beginning  to  think  you  forgot  about  me.” 

“Forget  about  you?  Little  girl,  forget  you? 
Now,  how  could  I  forget  a  cute  little  thing  like 
you?” 

Nancy  was  ecstatic.  He  did  like  her,  and  he 
was  being  so  much  more  friendly,  and  kind.  He 
talked  and  talked  the  whole  time,  and  before 
she  knew  it,  they  were  almost  back.  Suddenly 
Nancy  was  afraid  to  death  that  she’d  miss  what 
was,  she  felt  sure,  her  last  chance.  She  cleared 
her  throat,  and  made  her  voice  as  casual  as  it 
could  be. 

“Hey,  Walter,”  she  shouted.  “What  about  that 
coke  ? ” 

“Oh,  yeah,  by  golly,  I  almost  forgot.  Well, 
we’ll  just  pull  in  at  this  gas  station,  here,”  and 
he  did,  “and  you  can  hop  out  and  get  them.” 

They  sat  in  the  car,  sipping  their  cokes,  to¬ 
gether.  Walter  looked  at  her.  “Nance.  That’s 
what  they  call  you,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  yes,”  she  answered.  “But  please,  you 
just  call  me  ‘Dolores.’  ” 

Walter  smiled,  and  his  glasses  flashed.  “You’re 
kinda  cute,”  he  said,  “but  skinny,  aren’t  you?” 

For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  their 
romance,  Nancy  was  uncertain. 

Then  he  put  down  his  Coke  bottle,  and  he 
breathed,  minty,  into  her  face,  “You  like  me, 
don’t  you,  Dolores.” 

Nancy  was  shocked,  horrified.  No!  This 
couldn’t  be;  it  wasn’t  like  this,  their  love.  What 
an  awful  thing  for  him  to  say.  Their  love  was 
supposed  to  be  pure,  and  holy,  and  all  he 
wanted  .... 
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“Let  go  of  me,”  she  screamed.  “Take  your 
filthy  hands  off  of  me,  you  stupid  jerk.  Let  go! 
you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  big  fat  trollop!” 

“Suit  yourself,”  said  he,  and  they  drove  up  to 
the  camp  site. 

*  *  * 

No  one  would  ever  know;  of  this  Nancy  was 
determined.  Her  heart  was  broken,  and  she  had 
considered  pining  away,  but  decided  instead  to 


be  philosophical  about  the  whole  sad  business. 
’Tis  better,  she  thought,  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  build  a 
new  life — and  she  started  to  clean  Marcia’s  lan¬ 
tern — a  new  life,  founded  on  hope,  and  faith, 
and  love  of  God. 

She  would  suffer  in  silence. 

She  would  become  a  nun. 


On  Prayers  and  Grace 

Susan  Russell,  ’69 


I  hate  butter,  men  wearing  bow  ties,  and  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  but  most  of  all,  I  hate  gym 
classes.  All  my  life  I  have  been  the  model  all¬ 
round  uncoordinated  female.  I  couldn’t  even  tie 
my  shoes  until  I  was  nine.  The  nuns  in  school 
were  disgusted  tying  my  shoes  all  the  time,  and 
they  discreetly  advised  my  mother  to  buy  me  a 
pair  of  shoes  with  straps,  which  was  all  right 
with  me.  I  was  also  the  only  third  grader  who 
wore  size  six  and  one  half  women’s  saddle  shoes. 
Learning  to  ride  a  bike  at  fourteen  would  be 
for  some  a  dubious  accomplishment,  but  for  me 
it  was  the  culmination  of  five  years  of  strenuous 
athletic  effort — the  only  effort  since  I  had  learn¬ 
ed  to  tie  my  shoes. 

But  college  is  for  new  adventures — new  hori¬ 
zons,  to  use  the  familiar  cliche;  I  guess  that’s 
justification  for  embarking  on  new  and  sundry 
types  of  muscular  contractions.  This  week 
modern  dance  is  the  thing.  “What  color  are  you, 
girls?”  “Yellow!”  “What  does  yellow  mean?” 
“Ecstasy!”  The  ultimate  questions — the  fateful 
answers  before  the  leap,  the  bend,  the  lunge  that 
is  “self-expression.”  Music — and  the  laundry  bag, 
sneakered  flower  unfolds.  Petal-arms  outstretch¬ 
ed,  stalk-legs  uncurl,  and  suddenly  an  ankle 
slips  and  the  would-be  rose  becomes  a  ragweed. 
That’s  me — the  ragweed  of  the  would-be  rose 
set. 

Modern  dance  isn’t  half  the  strain  that  folk 
dancing  was,  however.  Those  were  the  days 
when  my  Irish  legs  completely  revolted  against 
movements  that  were  obviously  meant  for  pure¬ 
ly  Slavic  muscles.  The  first  dance,  which  must 
have  been  the  easiest  because  they  always  teach 
the  easy  ones  first — for  psychic  support  or  some¬ 
thing — I  learned  in  three  tries.  I  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  a  minute  amount  of  self-confidence, 
which  as  any  saint  will  tell  you,  “cometh  before 
a  fall,”  when  they  introduced  some  Polish 
dance.  When  I’m  at  Mass,  I  usually  go  on  ex¬ 


cursions  to  the  beach  or  Coney  Island  and  occa¬ 
sionally  I  plan  a  paper  or  two.  But  in  gym  class 
I  pray.  I  pray  for  invisibility,  or  smaller  feet,  or 
divine  intervention  —  I  even  promise  to  start 
praying  at  Mass.  Everyone  knows  that  a  Polish 
harvest  dance  is  to  be  attempted  only  at  Polish 
harvests.  A  Polish  harvest  dance  in  gym  class 
augurs  disaster.  “Hail  Mary,”  step,  step,  slide, 
“full  of  grace,”  turn,  bend,  turn  . . . .” 

That  was  last  semester  though,  and  modern 
dance  is  apparently  the  analogous  horror  for 
the  spring  semester.  Today  we  played  at  per¬ 
cussive  movements  to  the  tune  of  a  flat,  warped 
little  drum  that  was  beaten  periodically  with  an 
oversized  stick.  The  idea  is  to  jerk  around  in 
movements  corresponding  to  the  staccato  sounds 
of  the  percussion  instruments.  I  imagine  that 
learning  how  to  effectively  move  in  percussive 
jerks  would  be  invaluable  in  those  rare  instances 
when  one  is  called  upon  to  play  at  being  a  tin 
soldier  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  pull  one’s  finger 
percussively  away  from  a  hot  iron  or  something. 
The  secret,  I  believe,  is  in  fixing  the  ankles  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle  and  moving  the  arms  up 
at  decreasing  angles,  praying  the  whole  time, 
until  one  is  in  the  position  of  a  rigid  and  never 
wavering  reed.  This  is  the  crucial  point.  At  the 
percussive  sound  of  the  undersized  drum  the 
reed  must  break  dramatically,  leaving  one  in  the 
fetal  position  on  the  floor,  looking  very  unlike 
a  fallen  reed,  and  very  much  like  a  hump  of 
wrinkled  gym  suit. 

I  keep  telling  myself  that  gym  class  is  only 
one  of  life’s  minor  crosses  and  that  everyone 
isn’t  meant  to  be  Isadora  (or  is  it  Desdemona?) 
Duncan,  but  somehow  I’m  not  consoled.  Yet 
perseverance  survives.  I  still  can’t  dance,  but 
I’ve  been  riding  my  bike  around  quite  success¬ 
fully  for  five  years  now.  This  summer  I  think 
I’ll  learn  how  to  swim. 
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George 


Eileen  Gunn,  ’67 


“Yes,  it  is  harder  with  George  not  working,” 
Aria  answered,  “but  we  manage  ....  Actually, 
he  doesn’t  eat  much  anyway  —  all  he  asks  is  to 
be  watered  now  and  then.”  Affectedly  fastidious, 
she  squeezed  lemon  into  her  tea,  then  shrugged 
and  let  the  slice  fall  in  with  a  splash.  Glancing 
covetously  at  the  sugar,  she  dropped  four  tablets 
of  saccharine  into  her  cup,  tasted  it,  and  tossed 
in  a  couple  more. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  a  doctor  for  him?”  asked 
Gloria,  who  drank  her  tea  black  as  an  exercise 
in  austerity. 

“Why  should  I?  He’s  not  sick.  Besides,  I’d 
have  to  call  a  tree  surgeon,  and  that  inevitably 
proves  embarrassing.  They  get  confused.” 

“I  mean  a  psychiatrist,  of  course.” 

Aria  gave  up  and  added  two  teaspoons  of 
sugar.  “Hmmmm  .  .  .  ?  Oh  ...  if  he  wanted 
a  psychiatrist,  he’d  ask  for  one,  you  can  be  sure. 
George  knows  his  own  mind.” 

The  corners  of  Gloria’s  mouth  pushed  down¬ 
ward.  “If  my  husband  thought  he  was  a  shrub, 
I  woudn’t  stop  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist.” 

“Not  a  shrub,  Gloria,”  said  Aria  patiently. 
“An  orange  tree.”  She  had  explained  this  before. 
“There’s  an  enormous  difference,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  pruning.  It’s  a  bit  of  a  bother, 
and  there  are  times,  believe  me,  when  I  wish  he 
were  a  shrub.  .  .  .  Like  when  he  asks  for  smudge 
pots.”  She  ran  her  finger  along  the  top  of  the 
table  and  inspected  her  fingertip  for  smudge. 
“Dirty,  smelly  things.  Get  smoke  all  over.” 

A  characteristic  furrow  appeared  between 
Gloria’s  brows  as  she  listened.  “But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Oh,  it  comes  off  with  furniture  polish,  most¬ 
ly  ..  .  though  I  do  have  to  use  stain  remover 
on  the  upholstery.  Next  time  I’m  going  to  cover 


everything  wi - ” 

“I  mean  about  George!” 

“What  about  George?” 

“He  thinks  he’s  an  orange  tree!  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Put  him  where  he’ll  get  a  lot  of  sun,  I  sup¬ 
pose.”  Aria  was  tired  of  the  whole  conversation. 
“I  sent  away  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
booklet.  Until  that  comes,  I’ll  just  have  to  guess 
at  this  sort  of  thing.”  She  inspected  her  finger¬ 
nails  casually.  “I  had  an  African  violet  once, 
but  it  died.  I  hope  they  don’t  take  too  long;  I 
really  don’t  have  much  of  a  green  thumb.”  She 
put  the  tea  things  back  on  the  tray  and  stood 
up.  “I  wish  we’d  renewed  our  subscription  to 
Home  and  Garden,  but  of  course  you  never 
think  of  these  things  until — ” 

“Can  I  see  him?  Where  is  he?” 

“Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  hasn’t  wanted 
to  see  anybody  much  since  he  started  blossom¬ 
ing.  Now,  with  the  fruit  ripening  and  all,  he 
just  sits  in  the  sun.  He’s  being  over-cautious, 
/  think,  but  it  is  his  first  crop.  .  .  .” 

“Aria,  where  is  he?”  asked  Gloria  sharply. 

“Over  there  by  the  window.”  Aria  looked 
around  vaguely.  “On  the  other  side  of  the  piano. 
It’s  kind  of  hard  to  see  him  because  he’s  all 
bunched  up.  I  don’t  know  why,  though.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  orange  trees  were  big  and  leafy. 
I  think  he  saw  one  of  those  miniature  orange 
trees  in  a  florist’s  once,  and  now — ” 

Gloria  crossed  the  room  anxiously.  “George! 
George,  darling!” 

Behind  the  piano,  next  to  the  window,  George 
was  sitting  in  a  large  wooden  tub.  He  looked 
up.  “Oh,  hi  Gloria,”  he  smiled  genially.  The 
winter  sun  streamed  onto  his  shoulders,  and 
he  moved  his  leaves  anxiously  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  weak  light. 
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The  Bible  —  According  to  Mohammed! 


Two  of  the  largest  religious  movements  in 
the  world,  the  Judeo-Christian  and  the  Islamic 
faiths,  possess  volumes  in  which  the  precepts 
and  dogmas  of  these  religious  are  embodied. 
These  books  are,  respectively,  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran.  It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  these  works,  the  Bible,  was  influential  in  the 
formation  of  the  other,  the  Koran,  although  the 
tenets  of  the  two  are  irreconcilable  in  many  re¬ 
spects. 

To  the  Moslems,  the  Koran  is  an  exact  replica 
of  a  tablet  in  heaven  which  was  revealed  through 
an  intermediary  of  God,  who  is  believed  to  be 
the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Koran  is  a  revelation  of 
the  Divine  Law,  not  of  the  Divine  Being  Him¬ 
self.  “God  the  Revealer  remains  Himself  unre¬ 
vealed.  The  Koran  is  a  guidance  for  mankind. 
It  brings  that  which  men  need  to  know  in  order 
to  relate  themselves  to  God  as  His  slaves.” 

For  the  Moslems,  the  Koran  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  all  previous  revelation.  The  fact  that 
there  are  obvious  discrepancies  between  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  Koran  is  explained  by  the  Moslems 
through  their  belief  that  the  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  have  corrupted  the  original,  correct  texts. 
They  hold  that  the  Jews  and  Christians,  as  man¬ 
ifested  by  their  own  sinfulness  and  disunity, 
were  unfit  custodians  of  the  Scriptures  who 
tampered  with  the  original  copies,  “suppressing 
what  would  have  made  them  confirmatory  of 
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Islam  and  obscuring  the  true  nature  of  their 
identity  with  the  Koran.”  The  goal  of  the  Koran 
is,  therefore,  to  bring  mankind  back  to  the  first, 
original  principles  taught  by  Abraham. 

This  doctrine  which  holds  that  the  Koran  is 
a  confirmation  of  the  Judeo-Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  implies  that  Mohammed  must  have  had 
some  contact  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  and 
with  their  writings.  In  his  monotheistic  creed  he 
is  much  closer  to  these  religions  than  to  the  pa¬ 
ganism  prevalent  in  the  Arabia  of  his  day,  and 
thus  he  probably  became  interested  in  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  heritage.  Although  Islamic  tradition 
holds  that  Mohammed  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  this  legend  may  have  been  invented  to 
testify  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Koran.  However,  the  form  of  the 
Biblical  material  in  the  Koran  shows  that  Mo¬ 
hammed  could  not  have  gleaned  his  knowledge 
of  Scripture  from  a  written  source,  but  probably 
from  many  oral  sources,  through  conversations 
with  Jews  and  Christians.  Mohammed  received 
a  general  knowledge  of  Biblical  conceptions 
from  the  intellectual  environment  of  Mecca. 
Thus,  Islam  belongs  to  the  Judeo-Christian  tra¬ 
dition  because  it  was  fostered  in  a  milieu  that 
was  permeated  by  Biblical  ideas. 

The  Koran  is  believed  to  be  “the  climax  of 
a  long  sequence  of  volumes  of  revelation  with 
which  it  is  continuous,  vouchsafed  to  a  long 
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succession  of  “prophets’  of  whom  Adam  was 
the  first  and  Mohammed  the  last.”  It  therefore 
reveals  a  knowledge  of  Biblical  sources,  which 
are  probably  oral,  as  well  as  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition. 

The  Koran  retains  the  basic  outlines  of  the 
Biblical  stories  but  alters  them  through  additions 
or  omissions  to  suit  Islamic  principles.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Moslem  version  of  the  story  of 
Noah,  Noah  asks  Allah  to  punish  the  unbe¬ 
lievers,  because  they  do  not  respond  to  his  warn¬ 
ings,  and  “they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Flood 
and  cast  into  the  Fire.”  In  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  Flood,  Noah  does  not  speak  at  all.  God 
instructs  him  as  to  the  building  and  stocking 
of  the  ark,  and  then  the  flood  itself  is  described. 
There  is  no  reference  to  Noah’s  attempt  to 
arouse  sinners  to  repentance,  or  his  request  that 
God  punish  the  unbelievers.  In  this  story  we 
find  an  instance  of  Biblical  re-interpretation. 
The  version  in  the  Koran  could  have  been  con¬ 
structed  either  from  the  bare  essentials  of  the 
story,  enlarged  to  suit  the  Islamic  doctrine  of 
the  “scourge  of  God”  or  the  Biblical  story  could 
have  been  totally  rewritten  to  suit  Islamic  needs. 
In  either  case,  Judeo-Christian  Scripture  has  been 
altered  and  adapted  to  fit  the  Arabic  work, 
while  retaining  its  essential  outline. 

Besides  the  story  of  Noah,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorra  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran 
and  is  used  to  exemplify  Allah’s  retaliation 
against  unbelievers  and  sinners.  Lot,  like  Noah, 
is  made  a  messenger  of  God  in  this  version,  to 
preach  to  the  sinners  and  warn  them  to  repent 
before  Allah’s  reprisals.  Allah  delivers  Lot  and 
all  his  kinfolk  except  his  wife,  “who  shall  re¬ 
main  behind.”  There  is  no  mention  of  Lot’s  wife 
being  turned  to  salt  because  she  disobeyed  God’s 
command,  nor  of  the  angels  who  were  given 
hospitality  by  Lot  and  who  led  him  out  of  the 
city.  Once  again,  Mohammed  probably  had  only 
a  vague  acquaintance  with  the  general  outline 
of  the  Biblical  reference  and  adjusted  it  to  con¬ 
form  to  Moslem  tenets. 

Another  chapter  in  the  Koran  is  devoted  to 
Joseph  and  his  brothers.  Unlike  the  adaptations 
of  the  stories  of  Noah  and  Lot,  the  tale  of  Jo¬ 
seph  in  the  Koran  is  almost  identical  to  that  of 
the  Bible.  Aside  from  minor  details  added  in 
the  Koran,  such  as  an  enlarged  explanation  of 
the  attempted  seduction  of  Joseph  by  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  wife  and  his  consequent  imprisonment,  the 
request  by  Joseph  for  mastership  of  the  granaries 
of  the  realm,  and  Jacob’s  blindness,  cured  by 
throwing  a  shirt  given  by  Joseph  over  his  head, 
the  two  accounts  move  almost  identically.  The 
Koranic  version  is  much  briefer  than  the*  Bibli¬ 
cal,  however,  and  the  dialogue  indicates  many 


discrepancies  between  the  two.  When  asked  to 
interpret  the  dreams  of  the  two  prisoners,  Joseph 
first  delivers  a  discourse  condemning  idolators 
and  exhorting  all  to  worship  only  Allah.  Most 
of  the  other  speeches  in  the  Islamic  version  can¬ 
not  be  found  even  approximately  word-for-word 
in  the  Bible,  but  the  outline  of  the  story  is  cor¬ 
rect  except  for  the  small  details  mentioned 
above.  This  chapter  shows  that  Mohammed  “is 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  account  of  this 
patriarch’s  career  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  but  also  with  the  later  Jewish  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  story.”  This  account  does  not 
stress  the  power  of  God  to  punish,  as  in  the 
story  of  Noah,  but  rather  the  fact  that  God  will 
not  forsake  the  true  believer. 

The  story  of  Moses,  with  its  description  of  the 
plagues  sent  by  God  to  the  Egyptians,  best  il¬ 
lustrates  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  several 
chapters  of  the  Koran  contain  references  to  this 
tale.  Sura  28,  “The  Story,”  begins  the  narrative 
with  the  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh,  the  slay¬ 
ing  of  the  quarrelsome  Egyptian  by  Moses,  his 
flight  to  Midian,  the  appearance  of  Allah  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  His  instructions  to  Moses. 
Like  the  chapter,  “Joseph,”  Sura  28  follows  the 
general  movement  of  the  Biblical  story  quite 
closely,  yet  in  minor  details  it  differs  greatly. 
The  abandonment  of  Moses  in  the  basket  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  Koran,  yet  it  is 
explained  that  “it  was  decreed  that  Pharaoh’s 
household  should  take  him  up,  so  that  he  might 
become  their  enemy  and  their  scourge.”  This 
direct  commentary  on  God’s  motives  is  defin¬ 
itely  absent  from  the  Biblical  version.  The  dia¬ 
logue,  especially  between  Moses  and  God  in  the 
burning  bush,  is  obviously  constructed  to  concur 
with  Biblical  incidents,  such  as  the  description  of 
Moses’  hand  made  leprous  and  then  cleansed, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  words  and  sentences 
has  no  Scriptural  basis. 

The  story  is  repeated  in  Sura  20  with  some 
changes.  Moses  is  speaking  to  Allah  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  bush,  and  Allah  gives  a  brief  resume  of  the 
events  of  Moses’  life  up  to  this  point,  this  time 
mentioning  the  incident  of  the  abandonment  of 
Moses  in  the  basket.  We  then  see  Moses  con¬ 
fronting  Pharaoh  and  his  magicians  and  over¬ 
coming  their  sorcery.  The  magicians  repent  of 
their  sins  and  voice  their  belief  in  Allah  and 
the  afterlife  promised  to  all  believers.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  escape  through  “a  dry  path  across  the  sea,” 
and  God  provides  food  for  them.  The  forging 
of  the  calf  idol  is  used  in  this  chapter  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  “Your  Grid  is  Allah, 
besides  whom  there  is  no  other  god.”  The 
speeches  in  this  selection,  especially  those  of 
Moses  before  Pharaoh  and  of  the  magicians  after 
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their  conversion,  resemble  the  many  didactic 
passages  found  throughout  the  Koran.  It  seems 
as  if  these  quotations  were  inserted  into  this  ac¬ 
count  to  give  added  authority  and  emphasis  to 
the  principles  they  stress. 

Sura  7,  “The  Heights,”  also  contains  refer¬ 
ences  to  Moses.  The  story  of  the  conversion  of 
Pharaoh’s  magicians  is  repeated,  and  in  this 
chapter  the  plagues  are  described:  “So  we 
plagued  them  with  floods  and  locusts,  with  lice 
and  frogs,  and  with  blood.  All  these  were  clear 
miracles,  yet  they  scorned  them  for  they  were  a 
wicked  people.”  The  episode  of  Moses  on  the 
mountain  is  recounted,  with  Allah  presenting 
the  Tablets  of  instructions  to  Moses.  The  speech 
of  Allah  on  this  occasion  has  no  Biblical  coun¬ 
terpart,  nor  does  the  conversation  between 
Moses  and  Allah  after  the  worship  of  the  calf. 
In  this  dialogue,  Moses  stresses  the  oneness  of 
God  and  the  belief  that  He  alone  is  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  faithful:  “You  alone  are  our  guard¬ 
ian  .  .  .  To  You  alone  we  turn.”  Allah’s  reply 
reveals  a  definite  departure  from  the  Biblical 
theme  and  tone: 

“I  will  visit  My  scourge  upon  them  whom 
l  please:  yet  My  mercy  encompasses  all 
things.  I  will  show  mercy  to  those  that  keep 
from  evil,  give  alms,  and  believe  in  Our 
signs;  and  to  those  that  shall  follow  the 
Apostle  —  the  Unlettered  Prophet  —  whom 


they  shall  find  described  in  the  Torah  and 
the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Those  that  believe  in  him 
and  honour  him,  those  that  aid  him  and 
follow  the  light  to  be  sent  forth  with  him 
shall  surely  triumph.” 

This  passage  in  the  Koran  presents  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  the  Islamic  faith:  the  Biblical  over¬ 
tones  of  the  story  of  Moses  suggest  the  con¬ 
tinuity  with  Judeo-Christian  tradition  so  im¬ 
portant  to  Mohammed,  who  considered  himself 
the  last  of  the  long  line  of  prophets;  the  God 
pictured  in  the  passage  is  omnipotent,  with  the 
ability  to  punish  those  who  oppose  Him  and 
reward  those  who  honor  Him.  Here  we  find  a 
prime  example  of  Islamic  use  of  Biblical  tradi¬ 
tion  to  lend  authority  to  the  new  concepts  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mohammed. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Islamic  religion  did  not 
spring  fully-formed  solely  from  the  brain  of 
Mohammed,  but  was  a  result  of  the  interreac¬ 
tions  of  several  current  trends  of  thought  upon 
the  social  and  cultural  climate  of  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth  century  Arabia.  The  Biblical  tales  repeated 
vaguely  and  embroidered  in  the  Koran  testify 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  traveler  or 
citizen,  for  without  this  knowledge  these  refer¬ 
ences  would  be  totally  obscure  and  devoid  of 
meaning.  Also,  these  stories  convey  an  aura  of 
respectability  and  authority  which  Mohammed 
hoped  would  reinforce  the  principles  of  his  new 
religion. 
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( Continued  from  Page  11) 
thing  throughout  the  book.  Oskar  is  afraid  of 
black,  yet  can’t  seem  to  escape  its  shadow.  White 
fascinates  him.  This  fascination  is  concretized 
in  the  white  of  nurses’  uniforms.  Hidden  in  a 
closet  with  his  face  burrowed  in  a  nurse’s  uni¬ 
form,  he  mutters: 

.  .  .  red  spurns  me,  turns  its  coat  to  black- 
Blacky  is  the  witch,  blacky  scares  me  green, 
green  grows  the  lilacs  but  lavender  s  blue, 
blue  is  true  blue,  but  l  don’t  trust  it,  do 
you?  green  is  for  hope,  green  is  the  coffin 
I  graze  in,  green  covers  me,  green  blanches 
me  white,  white  stains  yellow  and  yellow 
strikes  me  blue,  blue  me  no  green,  green 
flowers  red  . . . 

Oskar  and  his  colors  have  been  concretized  in 
art,  by  the  new  German  expressionist  artist, 
Horst  Antes.  If  not  purposefully  using  Matze- 
rath  as  a  model,  the  similarity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Antes  is  trying  to  say  the  same  thing  that 
Grass  is  saying,  but  in  a  different  media.  Antes’ 
paintings  present  “a  vision  of  the  grotesque  . . . , 
the  objectivization  of  subjective  anxieties.” 
For  Antes,  the  eye  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  In 
an  article  entitled  “Creative  Diffusion”  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  American-German  Review  in  July, 
1965,  Lewis  Gittler  characterized  the  new  ex¬ 
pressionists  by  stating:  “This  group  is  an  ad¬ 
vance  over  fun  and  fashion  taking  control  of 
art.  At  least  it  states  once  again  that  man  and 
his  soul  are  legitimate  material  for  the  art  of 
this  or  any  time.” 

Gunther  Grass  has  divided  The  Tin  Drum 
into  three  parts,  which  could  very  freely  be  en¬ 
titled  infancy-childhood,  adolescence  and  adult¬ 
hood.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Part  One,  Oskar 
chooses  to  begin  the  story  of  his  heritage  with 
his  maternal  grandmother,  Anna  Bronski.  En¬ 
titled  “The  Wide  Skirt,”  this  chapter  shows 
Anna  Bronski  happily  roasting  potatoes  in  her 
Kashubian  potato  field  when  her  contentment 
is  momentarily  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  fugitive,  firebug,  Joseph  Koljaiczek.  Anna 
hides  him  under  her  skirts  and  at  this  time 
Oskar’s  mother,  Agnes,  is  conceived.  Joseph 
and  Anna  are  married  that  day.  For  Oskar,  their 
grandson,  the  skirts  of  his  grandmother  become 
a  symbol  of  security  and  warmth  for  him 
throughout  his  life.  Oskar  describes  his  attitude 
toward  his  grandmother’s  skirts  in  this  way: 

/  was  looking  for  Africa  under  the  skirts  . . . 
perhaps  Naples.  . .  .  This  was  the  watershed, 
the  union  of  all  streams,  here  special  winds 
blew,  or  else  there  was  no  wind  at  all;  dry 
and  warm,  you  could  listen  to  the  whistling 
of  the  rain,  here  ships  made  fast  or  weighed 
anchors;  here  our  Heavenly  Father,  who 


had  always  loved  warmth,  sat  beside  Oskar; 
the  Devil  cleaned  his  spyglass,  and  the 
angels  played  blindman  s  buff;  beneath  my 
grandmother’ s  skirts  it  was  always  summer, 
even  when  it  was  time  to  light  the  candles 
on  the  Christmas  tree  or  to  hunt  for  Easter 
eggs  .  .  .  Nowhere  could  l  have  been  more 
at  peace  with  the  calendar  than  beneath  my 
grandmother’s  skirts. 

Oskar’s  grandmother’s  skirts  are  a  metaphorical 
device,  concretizing  his  desire,  which  had  been 
with  him  since  birth,  to  return  to  the  womb. 
He  unpleasantly  describes  himself  as  “a  meat- 
colored  baby”  musing: 

Lonely  and  misunderstood,  Osk^r  lay  be¬ 
neath  the  lightbidbs,  and  figuring  that 
things  would  go  on  like  this  for  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  until  a  final  short  circuit 
would  cut  off  all  sources  of  light,  he  lost  his 
enthusiasm  even  before  his  life  beneath  the 
lightbulbs  began. 

At  this  time  Oskar  states  that  he  would  have 
returned  to  the  womb  except  for  two  reasons; 
first  he  had  overheard  the  promise  of  a  drum 
on  his  third  birthday  and  secondly  his  umbilical 
cord  had  been  cut. 

This  promise  of  a  drum  is  one  of  the  first 
things  that  Oskar  hears  after  his  birth.  The  next 
sound  he  hears  is  the  “dialogue  of  the  moth  and 
the  lightbulbs.”  The  rhythm  of  this  moth  is 
very  important  in  the  rhythm  pattern  of  the 
book.  Oskar  remembered  the  experience  in  this 
way: 

The  moth  drummed.  I  have  heard  rabbits, 
foxes  and  dormice  drumming.  Frogs  can 
drum  up  a  storm.  Woodpeckers  are  said  to 
drum  worms  out  of  their  hiding  places.  And 
men  beat  on  basins,  tin  pans,  bass  drums 
and  keitle  drums.  We  speak  of  drumfire, 
drumhead  courts;  We  drum  up,  drum  out, 
drum  into  . . .  /  might  even  mention  Oskar’s 
own  efforts  on  the  drum,  but  all  this  is 
nothing  beside  the  orgy  of  drumming 
carried  on  by  that  moth  at  the  hour  of  my 
birth  with  no  other  instrument  than  two  or¬ 
dinary  60  watt  bulbs.  Perhaps  there  are 
Negroes  in  darkest  Africa  and  others  in 
America  who  have  not  yet  forgotten  Africa 
who,  with  their  well-known  gift  of  rhythm 
might  succeed,  in  imitation  of  African 
moths — which  are  known  t0  be  larger  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  of  Eastern  Europe — 
in  drumming  with  such  disciplined  passion. 

I  can  only  go  by  my  Eastern  European  stand¬ 
ards  and  praise  that  medium  sized  powdery 
brown  moth  at  the  hour  of  my  birth;  that 
moth  was  Oskar’s  master. 

After  this  first  acquaintance  with  rhythm,  Os- 
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kar’s  drum  becomes  the  symbol  of  his  way  of 
life,  his  conscience,  his  means  of  expression. 
Drum  succeeds  drum,  and  rhythm,  color  and 
metaphor  throb  out  his  total  experience. 

This  misshapen,  grotesque  individual  may 
perhaps  be  literally  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
his  true  father  was  his  mother’s  first  cousin,  Jan 
Bronski.  His  mother  was  born  in  1900  to  Anna 
and  Joseph  Koljaiczek.  Gunther  Grass  fore¬ 
shadows  her  entire  life  in  one  paragraph  of  Zo- 
diak  prophesying.  Oskar’s  mother,  Agnes,  was 
born  under  the  sign  of  Leo  which  stamped  her 
as  “self-confident,  romantic,  generous  and  vain.” 
At  her  birth  the  heavens  read  as  follows: 

The  first  house,  known  also  as  “ domus 
vitae”  in  the  sign  of  the  ascendant:  Pisces, 
impressionable !  The  constellation  of  the  sun 
in  opposition  to  Neptune,  seventh  house  or 
“domus  matrimonius  uxoris,”  would  bring 
confusion.  Venus  in  opposition  to  Saturn 
which  is  termed  the  sour  planet  and  as  every¬ 
one  knows  induces  ailments  of  the  liver  and 
the  spleen  which  is  dominant  in  Capricorn 
and  meets  its  end  in  Leo,  to  which  Neptune 
offers  eels  and  receives  the  mole  in  return, 
which  loves  belladonna,  onions  and  beets. 
Astrology  is  reputed  to  explain  and  predict 
earthly  affairs.  Every  person’s  destiny  depends 
on  the  Zodiacal  constellation  under  which  he  is 
born  and  on  the  aspects  of  the  other  planets. 
Judicial  astrology  predicts  earthly  occurrences 
by  heavenly  bodies  which  are  divided  into 
twelve  houses,  called  the  “houses  of  heaven.” 
Their  power  depends  upon  their  position  and 
they  differ  in  their  subject  matter.  In  this  case 
the  first  house  is  life,  the  seventh  is  marriage 
and  the  eighth  is  death. 

Agnes’  marriage  to  Alfred  Matzerath,  “who 
could  metamorphosize  feelings  into  soup,”  cer¬ 
tainly  did  bring  confusion.  They  were  married 
in  1923,  “when  you  could  paper  a  bedroom 
with  zeros  for  the  price  of  a  matchbox.”  Oskar 
always  knew  Jan  Bronski  was  his  real  father. 
Agnes  and  Jan  kept  up  their  relationship  despite 
her  marriage  to  Matzerath  and  his  marriage  to 
the  “bovine-eyed”  Hedwig.  Every  Thursday 
Agnes  met  Jan  at  a  hotel,  Tischlergasse.  She 
left  Oskar  with  Sigisimund  Markus  in  his  toy 
store.  The  child  Oskar,  who  “never  played”, 
observed  his  sitter  for  the  afternoon  thusly: 

.  .  .  didn’t  know  where  his  thoughts  came 
from  but  .  .  .  he  had  a  pretty  fair  idea  where 
they  went;  they  were  in  Tischlergasse 
scratching  on  numbered  room  doors,  or 
huddling  like  poor  Lazarus  under  the  mar¬ 
ble  topped  table  at  the  Cafe  Weitzke.  Wait¬ 
ing  for  what?  For  crumbs? 

Mama  and  fan  Bronsky  left  no  crumbs. 


Not  a  one.  They  ate  everything  themselves. 
They  had  a  ravenous  appetite  that  never 
dies  down,  that  bites  its  own  tail. 

After  his  observations,  Oskar  climbed  the  Stock- 
turm  and  screamed  against  his  existence,  shat¬ 
tering  glass. 

In  the  neo-expressionistic  world  Grass  has 
created,  a  symbol  for  the  surfeit  life  of  passion 
that  Agnes  is  leading  is  actualized  in  the  form 
of  an  eel  as  her  Judicial  Astrology  predicted. 
She  “turned  away  but  not  soon  enough.”  A 
horse’s  head,  severed  from  its  body,  is  thrown 
in  front  of  her: 

.  .  .  small  light-green  eels  were  darting  furi¬ 
ously  ...  The  longshoreman  began  to 
squeeze  thicker,  dark-colored  eels  out  of 
the  cadaver  .  .  .  reached  both  hands  into  the 
horse’s  gullet  and  pulled  out  two  at  once, 
both  of  them  as  thick  and  as  long  as  a  man’s 
arm  .  .  . 

“Mama  began  to  vomit”  and  Matzerath,  the 
cuckold  who  “could  metamorphosize  feelings 
into  soup”  bought  two  large  eels  and  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  eels  to  make  soup.  Agnes  fought 
against  his  eel  soup  but  was  soon  mastered  by 
a  craving  for  fish,  oil,  eel  and  fat.  A  craving 
like  her  lust  for  Jan  Bronski  was  something  she 
could  never  satisfy.  Her  gluttony  killed  her.  She 
died  leaving  Oskar,  her  “mole,”  behind. 

Oskar’s  whole  life  is  a  scream  against  a  series 
of  grotesque,  frustrating  episodes  like  the  one 
just  mentioned.  His  kindergarten  days  were 
sluggish  and  his  brief  experience  at  school  re¬ 
mains  as  an  image  of  “boys  with  mouths  full 
of  warm  water,  saliva  and  bread  crumbs”  and  a 
“drain  full  of  noxious  sludge.”  He  sought  his 
education  outside  the  regimented  conventional 
class  room  which  he  had  left  in  chaos.  He  found 
a  sympathetic  rhythm  in  the  attic  with  the 
drunken  trumpet  player,  Mr.  Meyn.  He  learned 
his  alphabet  from  Gretchen  Scheffler  and  her 
two  books;  one  by  Goethe,  “the  man  of  the 
Enlightenment,”  “luminous  poet-prince”  and 
the  other  book  about  the  Russian,  Rasputin,  “the 
faith  healer,”  “dark  spirit.”  Oskar  liked  to  think 
of  himself  as  a  blend  of  the  two. 

In  his  childhood  the  neighboring  children 
forced  him  to  eat  a  filthy  brew.  Evil  is  shown 
symbolically  inherent  in  all  human  beings.  The 
theme  of  evil  concretized  in  the  shadow  of  the 
black  witch  is  renewed  in  the  children’s  chant. 
They  sing  as  they  stir  their  brew: 

Where’s  the  Witch,  black  as  pitch? 

Here’s  the  black  wicked  Witch  ha!  ha!  ha! 
You’re  to  blame. 

And  you  are  too, 

You’re  most  to  blame 
You!  You!  You ! 
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Against  this  inevitable  Witch,  Oskar  screams 
and  drums  at  something  he  cannot  understand. 
He  likens  his  voice  to  a  “chaste,  merciless  dia¬ 
mond”.  Oskar’s  voice  and  drum  allowed  him  to 
destroy  many  gatherings  and  objects.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  until  1938,  he  spent  his  time  under 
rostrums,  breaking  up  rallies  with  his  drum. 

To  Oskar,  religion  was  a  mental  game.  He 
repeated  meaningless  phrases  and  aspirations, 
thinking  of  religion  at  incongruous  moments, 
when  he  was  “waiting  for  a  bus”  or  “moving 
his  bowels.”  In  the  church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Oskar  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  tableau  of 
three  statues;  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Christ 
Child  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Oskar  identified 
himself  with  the  child  Jesus,  and  he  resented 
the  fact  that  the  statue  had  Oskar’s  “very  own 
gestures.”  Perhaps  he  resented  the  fact  that  God, 
made  man,  in  Oskar’s  own  image  and  likeness 
could  be  so  unlike  the  dwarf  who  was  torpid 
with  evil.  The  only  difference  that  Oskar  could 
see  between  himself  and  the  statue  of  the  Christ 
Child  was  his  drum.  The  Christ  Child  did  not 
have  one.  Oskar  put  his  drum  on  the  Child’s 
lap  and  waited  for  a  “private  miracle.”  He 
wanted  the  Christ  Child  to  drum  for  him.  When 
his  desire  for  a  miracle  was  not  fulfilled,  Oskar 
wanted  to  smash  the  church  windows  in  his 
frustration,  but  their  immensity  was  beyond  his 
power  of  destruction. 

Oskar  relates  how  years  later  he  went  back  to 
the  church  and  the  Christ  Child  drummed  out 
his  whole  life  for  him.  Grass  is  perhaps  trying 
to  show  man’s  rejection  of  God  through  a  sym¬ 
bolic  refusal  of  Oskar.  After  drumming  for 
Oskar,  the  Christ  Child  asks  him  three  times, 
“Dost  thou  love  me  Oskar?”  As  Christ  predicted 
of  Peter,  Oskar  denounces  him  three  times,  each 
time  more  vehemently  than  the  time  before: 
‘Not  that  l  know  of’ 

‘Sorry,  old  man,  I’m  afraid  not' 

‘You  bastard,  /  hate  you,  you  and  all  your 
hocus  pocus.’ 

The  Child  then  points  his  finger  at  Oskar  who 
represents  man  as  a  “moral  hunchback”  and 
speaks: 

‘Thou  art  Oskar,  the  rock,  an d  on  this  rock 
l  will  build  my  church.  Follow  me.’ 

Oskar’s  immediate  reaction  is  resentment.  His 
actions  are  a  parody  of  Christ’s  life.  He  assem¬ 
bles  a  group  of  “disciples”  called  the  Dusters, 
and  he  instructs  them  to  steal  the  three  statues 
from  the  church  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Before 


accomplishing  their  goal,  they  stop  to  place 
Oskar  on  the  Virgin’s  knee  where  the  Christ 
Child  had  been  before  they  severed  that  statue 
from  the  tableau.  Focusing  the  red  beams  of 
their  flashlights  on  Oskar,  they  perform  a  black 
mass,  shadowed  by  the  black  Witch  whom  Os¬ 
kar  now  sees  in  the  black,  triangular  face  of 
Lucy  Rennwand  who  “has  slits  for  eyes.” 

Suddenly  interrupted  by  the  police,  Oskar 
steps  automatically  into  the  role  of  a  snivelling 
three-year-old  who  has  been  led  astray  by  gang¬ 
sters.  This  betrayal  of  friends  will  reoccur  again 
and  again  with  more  intensity. 

In  the  “primitive  form  of  expressionism,”  that 
of  “Storm  and  Stress,”  fatal  family  conflicts 
were  usually  an  integral  part  of  a  work. 
Gunter  Grass  has  placed  a  double  patricide  in 
The  Tin  Drum.  Oskar  is  the  cause  of  the  deaths 
of  his  natural  father,  Jan  Bronski,  and  of  his 
father  by  name,  Alfred  Matzerath. 

After  these  experiences,  Oskar  decides  to 
grow,  and  he  spends  an  incubation  period 
“swimming  in  fever  and  disinfectant.”  After 
this  period,  Oskar  is  a  man,  so  to  speak.  He  be¬ 
comes  a  success  and  is  finally  arrested  for  a 
murder  that  he  didn’t  commit.  Relating  to  Christ 
again,  he  asks  himself  whether  or  not  he  has  to 
be  crucified  simply  because  he  is  thirty.  He  has 
become  successful  and  famous  yet  continues  to 
be  haunted  by  a  guilt  of  past  crimes,  as  Germany 
is  haunted  today.  Oskar  still  sees  the  Black 
Witch  in  every  passer-by.  Evil,  her  shadow,  is 
everywhere.  She  “blackens  every  confessional 
with  her  shadow.” 

Oskar’s  situation  is  not  lightened,  but  intensi¬ 
fied  by  his  realization  that  evil  is  everywhere, 
has  always  been  behind  him  and  is  now  in  front 
of  him.  The  Black  Witch  is  inside  him: 

Always  >  somewhere  behind  me,  the  Black 

Witch 

Now  ahead  of  me,  too,  facing  me  Black- 
Black  words,  black  coat,  black  money 

But  if  children  sing,  they  sing  no  longer : 

Where’s  the  Witch  black  as  pitch? 

Here’s  the  black,  wlcked  Witch. 

Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Within  the  unifying  shadow  of  The  Witch, 
Gunther  Grass  has  produced  an  aesthetic  pro¬ 
gression  of  thoughts,  and  a  series  of  sharply 
symbolic  scenes  where  all  brutal  desires  are 
actualized.  A  very  careful  pattern  of  new  ex¬ 
pressionism  form  and  content  evolves. 
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Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George.  J.  B.  Priestly. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1964 

Sir  George  Drake  is  solid,  staid,  respectable, 
fiftyish,  and  very  easily  irritated,  a  trait  which 
is  quite  annoying,  under  the  circumstances.  Sir 
George  is  the  director  of  DISCUS,  a  cultural 
agency  set  up  for  sponsorship  of  the  arts,  and 
except  for  the  fact  that  he  understands  very 
little  about  “the  arts,”  and,  in  fact,  tends  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  them,  he  should  really  be  rather  se¬ 
cure  in  his  position.  But  Sir  George  seems  to  be 
the  only  true  civil  servant  in  DISCUS.  His  staff, 
in  addition  to  being  rather  inept,  is  just  not 
made  of  the  stuff  that  loyal  civil  servants  should 
be  made  of.  He  simply  cannot  communicate 
with  them.  As  if  this  situation  were  not  bad 
enough,  there  is  always  COMSA  to  add  to  Sir 
George’s  troubles.  The  problem  with  COMSA 
is  that  its  function  is  the  same  as  that  of  DIS¬ 
CUS;  a  fact  the  PM  has  been  doing  his  best  to 
ignore.  One  of  them  must  go,  of  course,  and  this 
makes  Sir  George  nervous,  despite  the  fact  that 
COMSA  people  are  totally  incompetent  and 
their  director,  Sir  Michael  Stratherrick,  is  in¬ 
capable  of  managing  anything  well. 

This  problem  bothers  Sir  Michael  just  a  bit, 
too,  but  since  he  is  neither  solid,  staid,  nor  re¬ 
spectable,  and  is  a  Scot  besides,  he  doesn’t  worry 
about  it  too  much.  He’s  busy  this  afternoon 
with  Sir  George’s  wife  Alison.  Sir  Michael’s 
biggest  battle  is  with  boredom,  which  is  inevit¬ 
able  to  a  handsome,  middle-aged  bachelor  of  his 
Celtic  temperament. 

Into  this  testy  state  of  affairs  wanders  Tim 
Kemp,  a  somewhat  drunken  cherub  whom 
neither  COMSA  nor  DISCUS  knows  what  to 
do  with.  Tim,  at  present  in  the  employ  of  DIS¬ 
CUS,  sets  the  stage  by  sending  Shirley  Essex  to 
COMSA’s  secretary  pool.  Poor  Sir  Michael.  He 
has  no  weapon  against  a  girl  half  his  age,  with 


the  mind  of  a  child  and  the  looks  of  a  goddess 
from  classical  mythology. 

J.  B.  Priestley’s  knack  for  involved  situations 
becomes  confusingly  obvious  in  this  novel.  The 
action  is  fast-paced  and  nonsensical,  often  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  absurd  instead  of  the  farcical,  but 
then  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George  is  not  pure 
farce  by  any  means.  Sir  George  is  the  stereotype 
of  the  British  peer — dull,  slow-witted,  pompous 
— yet  still  the  central  figure  in  what  might  be 
termed  a  tragedy.  “Art”  and  artists  bewilder 
him,  the  lack  of  honesty  and  loyalty  within  the 
service  appalls  him,  and  at  times  he  feels  quite 
out  of  place  in  the  modern  world.  He  has  just 
enough  intelligence  to  realize  his  own  inepti¬ 
tude,  which  he  regards  with  a  certain  bemused 
tolerance.  It  is  this  sensitivity — however  limited 
it  is — which  makes  Sir  George  sympathetic 
rather  than  only  pathetic.  But  when  we  are  not 
admiring  his  steadfastness  in  the  face  of  adver¬ 
sity,  we  are  laughing  at  his  inability  to  cope 
with  it. 

Adversity  comes  to  Sir  George  in  many  forms. 
From  beat-nik  artists  to  wild  Irish  actors,  all  un¬ 
conventional  characters,  and  Sir  George  simply 
cannot  understand  the  unconventional.  Through 
the  labyrinthine  plot  these  slightly  unreal  char¬ 
acters  weave  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
No  more  than  a  few  stand  out,  if  only  because 
there  are  so  many,  and  some,  like  DISCUS  and 
COMSA,  are  all  too  similar  to  make  any  lasting 
impression.  Kemp,  Sir  George’s  omnipresent 
evil  genius,  rises  above  the  intricacies  of  the 
plot.  He  shuffles  amiably  through  the  action, 
most  of  which  he  is  responsible  for,  in  a 
pleasant,  alcoholic  haze  that  makes  him  utterly 
charming  to  everyone  but  Sir  George  and  Sir 
Michael.  Shirley,  the  innocent  Aphrodite  who 
throws  Sir  Michael’s  life  into  dismal  chaos,  is  a 
delightful  creation,  but  some  of  the  others  are 
only  to  be  laughed  at,  and  rather  guiltily,  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  sorry  for  them.  The  story  ends  so 
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well  in  so  many  ways  that  we  are  slightly  an¬ 
noyed  at  Mr.  Priestley’s  unconcern  for  the  rest 
of  his  players.  Sir  Michael  and  Sir  George:  a 
comedy  of  the  new  Elizabethans,  is  not  entirely 
funny  on  all  levels,  and  its  satire  is  cruel  as  well 
as  slick.  But  then  Mr.  Priestley  may  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  with  a  cynical  chuckle. 

Deborah  Field,  ’68 


The  Saddest  Summer  of  Samuel  S.  J.  P.  Don- 
leavy.  New  York:  Delacorte  Press,  1966. 

The  Saddest  Summer  of  Samuel  S.,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  short  novel  by  J.  P.  Donleavy,  wittily 
tells  the  story  of  a  lonely  but  principled  man. 
Samuel  S.  is  an  almost  middle-aged  American, 
who,  by  continuing  his  college  life  in  Vienna 
has  established  somewhat  of  a  name  for  himself. 
Having  no  particular  trade,  he  divides  his  time 
between  escorting  a  certain  Countess  to  social 
events  and  disturbing  the  local  psychiatrist.  The 
author  states  the  situation  of  his  hero  in  terms 
of  spiritual  ski  slopes,  “With  an  odd  dipping  of 
a  ski  pole  in  a  deep  depression,”  and  with  ref¬ 
erence  to,  “nights  of  Mozart  and  Verdi,  the 
Countess  taking  his  arm  as  they  slowly  made 
their  way  up  to  the  foyer  where  .  .  .  she  told 
him  who  was  not  quite  who  but  who  they 
thought  they  were.” 

Samuel  S.  has  a  uniquely  normal  problem: 
he  is  an  individual  who  needs  love  and  who 
wants  to  settle  down  to  family  living.  But  his 
principle  (i.e.,  that  sex  without  love  is  unac¬ 
ceptable)  hampers  Mr.  S.,  since  he  cannot  find 
an  interesting  companion  who  wishes  to  enter 
a  relationship  under  the  terms  which  his  prin¬ 
ciple  dictates  (in  Sam’s  case  love  and  marriage). 

Abigail  is  an  American  college  girl,  visiting 
Europe  in  an  effort  to  gain  more  and  better  “ex¬ 
perience.”  Being  an  expert  at  instant  analysis 
and  quick  small  talk,  Abigail  is  capable  not  only 
of  arousing  the  interest  of  Samuel  S.,  but  of  al¬ 
most  devastating  his  searching  soul.  When  Sam 
chides  her  for  her  blase  condemnation  of  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  of  France  and  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  Abigail  retaliates  with  tear- 
provoking  words: 

So  we  know  you're  grandpa  wisdom.  But 
you've  never  been  able  to  get  off  the  col¬ 
lege  campus  have  you.  What  do  you  live 
on,  handouts.  You  said  so.  And  sneaking 
around  in  libraries  doing  a  big  deal  re¬ 
search.  You’re  one  of  those  guys  who  needs 


the  womb  of  education.  Why  don’t  you  go 
home.  Back  to  the  States.  You  know  tvhy 
you  don’t  because  the  competition  would 
close  you  out  so  fast  boy,  you  wouldn’t 
know  what  happened  to  you. 

Abigail’s  words  contain  the  true-biting  sting  of 
youthful  commentary,  but  they  obviously  lack 
sympathy  and,  therefore,  her  appraisal  is  some¬ 
what  inept.  And  so  one  wonders  whether  Sam¬ 
uel  S.  cries  because  of  the  truth  about  himself 
that  he  detects  in  the  words  or  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  speaker  which  the  comment  re¬ 
veals.  Abigail,  of  course,  assumes  the  former  and 
this  prompts  her  to  visit  Sam  with  an  apology 
— and  an  offer.  Sam  answers  her  proposal  by 
proposing;  Abigail  responds  by  biting  his  leg. 
Having  reached  an  impasse,  Abigail  leaves  and 
Samuel  S.  wanders  over  to  see  his  psychiatrist, 
who  informs  the  drooping  patient  that  the  past 
five  years  of  consultation  are  catching  up  with 
Herr  Doctor.  In  fact,  Herr  Doctor  cannot  safely 
continue  to  help  Mr.  S.  The  patient’s  appraisal 
of  the  situation  is  cynically  enigmatic: 

.  .  .  this  final  session  given  me  the  big¬ 
gest  insight  of  all.  That  if  ever  I’m  cured 
I  will  never  know  it. 

So  Samuel  S.  walks  out  into  his  world  of  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  and  cries  for  his  singular 
plight. 

Donleavy  writes  in  a  style  that  is  one  with 
the  contemporary  contents  of  his  novel,  making 
the  dialogue  and  metaphorical  descriptions  viva¬ 
cious  and  clever.  The  book  does  not  reach,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  reach,  satire.  Rather,  the  au¬ 
thor  levels  sex,  love,  friendship,  religion,  and 
people  by  making  them  the  subjects  of  slightly 
cynical  witticisms  The  Saddest  Summer  of 
Samuel  S.  is  a  humorous  and  well-told  tale  about 
some  typical  mid-twentieth  century  attitudes. 
And  the  book’s  only  comment  on  these  attitudes 
seems  to  be  the  treatment  which  the  author  em¬ 
ploys — light  humor  about  dark  things. 

Louise  Manfredi,  ’67 


Samuel  Beckett :  A  Collection  Of  Critical 
Essays.  Edited  by  Martin  Esslin.  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  1965. 

The  poet  of  “Whoroscope”  and  Echo’s  Bones 
and  Other  Precipitates,  the  author  of  the  trilogy 
of  novels  Molloy,  Malone  meurt,  and  L’lnnom- 
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triable,  and  the  playwright  of  En  attendant 
Godot  is  the  focus  in  this  collection  of  critical 
essays.  Samuel  Beckett,  “Irish  by  birth,  French 
by  choice,  and  master  of  English”  is  currently 
one  of  the  most  critically  discussed  writers  in 
the  theater  of  the  absurd.  Unfortunately,  he  “re¬ 
fuses  to  comment  on  or  explain”  any  of  his  own 
work.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  reticence  which 
encourages  and  tacitly  challenges  others  to  pro¬ 
vide  critical  comment,  explanation  and  exegesis 
of  his  works. 

In  this  particular  edition  of  critical  material, 
Martin  Esslin,  author  in  his  own  right  of 
Brecht  (1959)  and  The  Theater  of  the  Absurd 
(1961),  presents  a  limited  though  comprehen¬ 
sive  selection  of  essays.  The  essayist,  whether  he 
be  a  philosopher  (Gunther  Anders),  an  author 
(John  Fletcher,  The  Novels  of  Samuel  Beckett), 
a  Jungian  analyst  (Eva  Metman),  a  professor 
(Ruby  Cohn),  or  a  personal  friend  of  Beckett 
(A.  J.  Leventhal)  does  treat  singularly  various 
facets  of  Beckett’s  concern. 

While  considering  Beckett’s  art,  words,  lan¬ 
guage  and  speech  fascinate,  as  well  as  frustrate, 
the  critics.  His  words  are  deceptively  simple. 
Leventhal  remarks,  “Speech,  the  written  word, 
is  his  medium  and  it  is  its  inadequacy  which 
haunts  him.  How  express  the  inexpressible?”  For 
Beckett  and  his  critics  this  remains  a  pending 
question.  Each  of  Beckett’s  poems,  prose  narra¬ 


tives,  and  plays  transcends  the  confines  of  liter¬ 
ary  creations,  structures  of  verbal  forms  and 
images,  and  concentrates  strictly  on  existential 
experience.  It  is  due  to  this  concentration  that 
Beckett’s  works  appear  as  “human  documents 
of  great  importance.” 

Beckett  considers  the  nature  of  human  exist¬ 
ence  itself.  His  tendency  is  to  view  man’s  lot  as 
one  of  “futility  and  impotence  in  a  senseless 
world.”  Repeatedly,  existentialism  sounds 
throughout  his  philosophy  yet  still  he  does  not 
speak.  Despite,  or  perhaps  in  spite  of  this  reti¬ 
cence,  the  critics  continue  to  wrestle  with  Beck¬ 
ett’s  belief  or  disbelief  in  nihilism,  his  concept 
of  no  time  in  time,  and  his  parables  and/or  uni¬ 
versal  parodies.  In  the  various  essays  of  this  col¬ 
lection,  the  critics  discuss  Beckett’s  symbolism, 
his  heroes,  and  his  “brinksmanship.”  They  re¬ 
peatedly  speculate  on  the  influences  in  Beckett’s 
work  and  thus,  they  note  James  Joyce  and  Hei¬ 
degger  and  Sartre,  Kafka,  Kierkegaard  and 
Jung. 

This  edition  does  present  a  provocative  sam¬ 
pling  of  the  current  critical  views  of  Samuel 
Beckett.  The  essayists  accept  Beckett’s  challenge 
and,  in  turn,  their  works  demand  from  the 
reader  a  deeper  reflection  into  the  complexities 
of  the  writings  of  Samuel  Beckett. 

Barbara  Potkay,  ’67 
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